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I. 

AVTLLIAM  BLAKE/ 

I'r  inav  belioviMl,  without  luueh  luizanl  of  ^linsayin*?,  that 

tlu‘  number  of  jKn'soiis  able  to  a])proeiate  the  j^'uius  of 
Blake  has  very  materially  iuereased  siiiee  the  KiUnhurtjh  UcvioH 
stigmatized  Allan  Lunninn^ham  with  piirtiality  for  ineludino;  his 
name  among  eminent  British  artists;  upon  any  eonsideration 
he  surely  deserved  a  ])laee  in  siieh  a  gallery,  if  only  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  marvellous  manner  in  whieh  genius  sweo])s  in  its 
own  elliptical  pathway,  obeying  its  own  self-originated  laws. 
We  fear,  however,  that  still  the  tit  iuidienee  will  Ik^  few  ;  and 
while  many  readers  will  experience  a  wonderful  tingling  in  the 
blood,  and  yield  themselves  to  fervid  admiration  of  the  strange 
and  altogether  unexampled  things,  both  in  poetry  and  in  art, 
with  which  these  volumes  abound,  to  many  they  will  so('m  oidy 
the  indications  of  mere  madness.  We  are  heartily  glad,  for 
ourselves,  that  to  the  memory  of  Blake  has  at  length  been 
reared  such  a  handsome  monument.  The  getting-uj)  of  the 
volumes  is  everything  that  the  most  fastidious  coidd  desire. 
I'he  reader  has  not  merely  the  life  set  before  him,  and  a  larije  se- 
krtion  Irom  those  ])oem8 — w  hose  quaintness  and  (pieerness  would 
beoidv  the  desert  of  utter  banishment  by  many  rc'aders,  from  tin; 
whole  domain  of  poetry,  and  wdiich,  it  must  Ix'  confesscnl,  are  like 
the  twdsted  corlx'ls  and  uncouth  glow'ering  heads  of  old  Gothic 
cathedrals — but  here  also  the  reader  has  an  ojiportunity  of 
finding  the  peculiarities  of  that  art  which,  w  hatever  may  Ix'  the 
opinion  of  lesser  men,  fascinated  the  admiration  and  the  homage 
ot  Elaxman  and  Ehiseli,  as  the  queer  jxietry  had  also  com- 
]X‘lled  the  admiration  of  Wordsworth  and  Charles  Lamb.  What- 
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over  tlie  reader  may  attemjit  to  make  of  him,  IJlake  is  one  of  tlie 
most  curious  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  IVrhaj^s  no  man 
ever  livtsl  in  a  more  mystical  world,  or  soujj^ht  more  to  mak(*  all 
that  he  did  the  interpretation  of  mystical  visions  and  emotions. 
Witli  this  also,  barring  the  fact  that  lie  had  an  unholy  intidtditv 
alKHit  money,  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  jiractical  ]U’ii(len(‘e 
visible  in  his  life.  It  is  true,  ho  lived  poor  and  died  p(K>r. 
Later  in  his  life  he  wrote  in  lines  singularly  out  of  hannonv 
with  most  of  our  sane  and  sensible  feelings  : — 


lUCIlKS. 

Siiifc  ull  the  riches  of  this  world 

May  he  gifts  from  the  devil  and  earthly  kings, 

I  should  suspect  that  I  worshipjied  the  devil 
If  1  thanked  my  (lod  for  worldly  things. 

'fhe  countless  gold  of  a  merry  heart, 

The  rubies  and  jiearls  of  a  loving  eye, 

'riie  idle  man  never  can  bring  to  the  mart 
Nor  the  cunning  hoard  up  in  Ids  treasury. 

Ihit  his  work  was  constant,  and  his  faithfulness  to  enirnircnients 
remarkable ;  nor  does  he  seem  at  all  to  liave  been  one  of  tliose 
In'ings  dispostnl  to  ])lead  their  intimacy  with  the  next  world  as 
an  argument  ft)r  being  out  of  joint  with  this. 

lie  was  born  on  the  28th  of  >iovember,  17o7.  Canova  was 
l>orn  the  siime  year.  Flaxman  was  born  two  years  before.  He 
first  saw  the  light  in  li road -street,  Carnaby-market,  (lohh'ii- 
scpiare — a  neigh l>ourhood  then  somewliat  more  fashionable  than 
now.  There  his  father  was  a  nuKlerately  ])r()sperous  hosier  of 
twenty  years'  standing.  Such  a  manhood  as  that  he  subsc- 
tpiently  attaiiunl  would  naturally  spring  from  a  boyhood 

entMl  by  mystical  yision.  When  he  was  a  child  he  heard  a 

»  • 

traveller  debating  on  the  bright  wonders  of  some  fonugn  city: 
he  exchiiimHi,  “  I>o  you  call  f/iaf  splendid?  1  should  call  a 
“city  s])lendid  in  which  the  houses  were  of  gold,t]ie  pavements 
“  of  silver,  and  the  gates  ornamented  with  ju’oeious  stones.” 
Sauntering  along  by  Peckham-rye  and  Dulwich-hill  he  saw  a 
tnv  filled  with  angels,  bright  angelic  wings  bespangling  every 
Ixuigh  like  stars ;  he  came  home  and  told  his  father,  and  only 
at  his  mother’s  earnest  intercession  escapinl  a  thorough  good 
thrashing  for  telling  a  lie.  Another  time,  in  the  fields  on  a 
summer  morning,  he  siiw  angelic  forms  walking  the  fields 
among  the  haymakers.  Petween  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twidvc 
the  |XH't  came  u|>on  him,  and  some  of  the  verses  are  far  more 
wonderful  than  those  lauded  as  precocious  of  l*ope  and  Cowley 
— moTt'  wonderful  because  not  holding  out  the  promise,  but 
K'ing  H'ally  the  fulfilment  of  gt'iiius.  Those  persons  likely  to 
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bo  jsliocked  by  visions  will  luivo  to  lay  down  IJlake's  life,  and 
give  it  up  at  the  beginning.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  it 
was  found  that  an  artist  lie  must  be, — very  inueli  in  opposition  to 
the  wLsli  of  — liis  father  took  him  to  Ryland,  then  a 

verv  celehrated  engraver,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  lessons  ; 
but*  the  negotiation  failed,  for  a  most  singular  reason.  As  the 
two  left  Rylamrs  studio,  “  Father,’*  said  the  boy,  “  1  don’t  like 
the  man’s  face,  it  looks  as  if  he  will  live  to  be  hanged.” 
Nothing  seemed  more  unlikely.  Ryland  was  engraver  to  the 
King,  and  received  a  royal  pension,  and  his  manners  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  were  peculiarly  pre]>ossessing ;  but  the  pro¬ 
phecy  came  true;  the  engraver  lived  to  be  hanged.  It  is 
noticeable,  that  in  the  first  years  of  Rhike’s  iipprentieeshi]) 
another  great  visionarv  was  walking  the  strei'ts  of  London — a 
placid,  venerable,  thin  man,  eighty-four  years  of  ag(',  of  erect 
ilgure,  and  abstracted  air,  wearing  a  fuli-bottomed  wig,  a  pair 
of  long  rutiles,  curious  hilted  sword,  and  gold-headed  eanc — 
greatest  of  all  modern  visionaries,  chief  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
visionaryism  of  the  nineteenth  century — Fmanuel  Swedenborg. 
Possibly  William  ]llakc  may  have  touched  the  dreamer  and  seer 
ill  his  walks ;  he  was  among  the  earliest  of  his  Knglish  dis¬ 
ciples,  if  he  can  be  called  a  disciple  who  anticipated  and  went 
beyond  the  lessons  of  the  master.  Studying  and  dreaming  among 
the  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Abbey,  seeing  visions,  too,  in  the 
chapels  and  among  the  tombs  ;  making  sketches  and  engravings 
for  his  master  ;  obtaining  glim})ses  of  some  of  the  men  whose 
names  are  very  dear  to  us  now — Oliver  (jloldsmith,  for  instance; 
HO  passed  those  <lays,  continuing  still  to  write  also  those  boy’s 
j)ocins,  which  might  be  supposed  the  result  of  a  study  of  the 
lyrical  ballads  of  Ooleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but  which  jire- 
ceded  them  by  u])wards  of  twenty  years — chords  of  nature  w'ere 
struck  by  them  before  the  great  reaction  causc'd  by  the  writings 
of  (ow’j)er  and  Rums — the  w  ritings  of  the  lad  of  course  were 
unknown,  luwer  heard  of,  jirobably  never  will  excite  much 
attention.  The  healthy  action  was  jiroduced  without  them, 
Ihcy  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  reality  ami 
originality  of  his  genius,  and  the  very  distinct  walk  it  w^as 
making  for  itself. 

^fr.  Gilchrist  follows  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the- steps 
ol  the  young  student  in  that  London  which  now',  although  a 
century  has  not  passi'd,  seems  to  us  to  be  London  in  the  old 
time.  In  the  year  1780,  Tuesday,  Oth  of  June,  he  encountered 
m  one  of  his  wanderings  “  the  advancing  wave  of  triumjdiant 
blackguardism,”  and  was  himself  borne  along  in  the  great 
surging  mob  in  the  very  front  rank,  to  witness  the  storming 
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and  t ho  burninj' of  Newgate — this  was  uii  adventure  not  without 
jM'i  il,  had  any  drunken  soldier  seen  him,  and  reeognisi'd  liiin 
during  tlie  hdlowing  weeks  of  indiseriniinate  vengeance,  wlu'u 
strings  of  Iniys,  uikKt  fourteen,  wen*  hung  up  in  a  row  to 
vindicate  the  c>tlended  inajt‘sty  ol  the  law.  “  1  nev(*r  saw  boys 
<‘ry  so,”  siiid  tlie  h(*aitless  and  licrenlious  wit,  George  Selwyn, 
tliat  great  connoisst*ur  in  hanging — in  his  diary.  London  was 
in  a  wild  slate  ol*  fever  and  excitement ;  an  atmosphere  not 
verv  hivourahle  for  designing  and  engraving.  Tliere  came  also 
in  those  days  the  pleasures  and  pains,  inevitable  to  most  mor¬ 
tals,  of  I'ourtship  and  of  marriage;  his  first  adventure  in  the  way 
of  courtship  had  Wen  very  unpro])itious.  Jle  was  relating  with 
some  iM  inoaiiing  in  a  friend’s  house  his  love-crosses  to  a  lislciu'r, 
a  <lark-(‘yt‘d,  geiierous-hcarttHl  girl,  and  slie  frankly  declared 
“  she  iiitiinl  him  from  her  heart.”  “  J)o  you  pity  me  ?  ”  “  IV.v, 
“  1  do  most  sincerely.”  “Then  I  love  you  for  that,”  he  rt'pliid 
with  (enthusiasm.  The  Wginiiings  of  such  pity  are  dangeiously 
irresistible.  A  second  courtship  bi'gan,  which  perhaj)s  has  not 
t(‘i  ininatcMl  yet,  for  the  bright,  simj)lc,  unsophisticated  girl  lu'came 
his  wift‘,an(i  a  matchless  kind  of  wife  too;  her  name  was  (  atherine 
Uouchcr;  h(‘r  parents  resided  in  llattersc'a  ;  they  were  married 
in  liattersea  church.  Her  connexions  in  life  were  verv  humble, 
liund)ler  than  lUak(‘’s  ;  of  book- lore  slie  si'ems  to  have  ])ossessed 
nothing;  and  when  she  came  as  u  bride  to  sign  the  register, 
she  could  do  no  more  than  most  young  ladies  then,  make  her 
cross.  Hut  in  the*  first  place  it  is  recorded  of  her,  that  in  those 
days  she  was  a  bright-eytHl,  dark-haired  brunette,  with  ex- 
pr(‘ssive  features  and  a  slim  graceful  figure — dangi'rous 
attributes  to  dance  lx‘fore  the  eyes  of  a  dreaming  young  artist. 
The  def(*cts  of  (‘ducat ion  seem  to  have  been  overcome  speedily 
after  marriage.  She  Wcame  the  brave  and  uncomplaining 
(‘ompanion  of  her  imaginative  husband.  His  unaj)j)reciat(*(l 
gt'uius  consignt'd  him  during  his  life  not  only  to  mucli  obscurity, 
but  to  jH)verty.  She  had  the  mind  to  appreciate  him,  and  the 
ambition  to  struggle  with  him  and  for  him.  She  was  not  only 
a  g(MKl  hous(‘wit*e,  a])parently  on  very  straitened  means,  she 
was  also  an  instance  that  “as  the  husband  is,  tlie  wife  is.”  She 
niis(*d  herself  in  some  degree  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  Iut 
huslMind  ;  she  not  only  in  time  came  to  work  oft*  his  engravings, 
as  if  she  had  Ihh'Ii  bivd  to  the  trade,  but  imbibed  enough  of  liis 
spirit  to  rt'fleet  it  in  designs  which  might  have  been  his  own. 
lUake  had  some  sort  of  introduction  to  the  polite  world,  but  we 
caniKit  dwell  ujmui  the  friends  lie  miule  in  it,  or  upon  the  varied 
works,  the  wild  lines  and  curves  of  genius,  which  among  many 
of  his  friends  gave  to  him  a  measure  of  honourable  fame.  The 
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bio^Miiphy  oHUake,  as  wo  liave  already  iiitiinalo.l,  briiiM  before 
us  fijels  defying  all  mere  prosaic  estimation.  'I'hus,  about  the  year 
1,^S  Avhen  1.1  the  midst  of  poverty,  but  wifi,  the  delerminatioi, 
upon  him  It  iioss.ble,  to  work  off  and  publish  himself  an  illus- 
tlated  (Mlition  of  his  .Soi„/.s  ,,/•  I, cornier,  the  hapiiy  insiiiratioii 
as  to  the  means  eame  to  him  supernaturallv  in  a  .iream  of  the 
iii-ht:  his  brother  Hohert  stood  before  ‘ him,  revealed  (he 
w  lsi“'d-l;>c  soeret  of  the  ehemieal  eoi.ihiiiations  for  his  eolouresl 
plates,  dire, 'ting  hiiii  to  the  teehiiieal  mode  by  whieh  eould  he 
pnHluced  a  faes.m.lo  of  Ins  song  and  ,lesign.  ‘  This  happy  idea 
bname  the  principal  means  of  his  supiKirt  through  life,  and  the 
iiio.sf  eflieieiit  means  of  reyealiiig  his  genius  to  the  world.  That 
iiighf  the  jioor  artist  and  his  wife  went  to  bed  pos.sess(sl  of  half- 
a-, Town,  and  when  the  morning  ,-anie.  she  went  out  with  the 
hali-eiowii,  and  laiil  out  one  shilling  and  teiiixaiee  of  it  on  the 
materials  neee.ssary  for  putting  into  pra<’ti,-e  the  ,U‘W  revelation. 

'■  another  o.ras.on  Jo.sepl,,  the  .saered  earp.mter,  appear, -d  in 
.1  Msion  an,l  revealed  an  important  .seer,-t  to  him-a  secret 
«hi,  h  ha,l  ..„l,«ed  been  known  to  the  early  Italian  painters,  but 
of  uhieh  we  had  aiiinirently  h.st  sight.  These  things  aiv 

very  satisfaetorily  brought’  grist 
to  p,».i  Jllake  s  null,  and  kojit  the  wolf  from  tho  door.  And  if 

(Tmi  "“'tl-l  l>..t  perform  such 

ike  V  h  r  of  us  wouhl  wish  for  the 

have  1,  u,l  in'’  publishe,!  in  17S!», 

Ih  sa  f  7/  ftvnerally  known. 

Jo  M)  (hat  they  are  most  remarkable,  is  giving  them  a  very 

in.  k!"'l  <><■  praise;  but  they  are  mu.di  moni 

than  tlii.y  I„  sp,,(.  metrnail  li,.enses,  and  e.xtraonlinarv 
iiregularitiesot  rhythin,  they  have  the  sw,',>test  mehsly,  th,-y  fail 
J...  .l;e  ear  like  the  ehim,>s  of  the  (iohl,...  Age,  tliey  are  f!!ll 
sjuii  u.il  insight  ;  as  we  lay  down  the  v,>luni,'  we  say  mer,- 

lllliiht  17  - 'T'-'*  vehi,deof  spiritual 

.  ,  i  . ivp.ds.  while  yet  so  ,.onst‘antIy  it 
a  ms,  j„.M„I,.s  the  whole.  There  is  a  wihl  W.-ber  ami 

u.  v  7;^!  '"“T  'P'i'e  'lic^usting 

■  }  likely  a.,,1  ...apprehensible  to  p,„.ts  a.,,1  singers  of  the 

lo,H-  and  I)ry,len  school,  though  it  may  he  ,iuestio.u^,l  w  et  .,  r 

We  or  the  /{nr/n)>x  of  ihe  Watp,m,i>i  NiqU 

make 7.  .7  known  Ttsf,; 

uu,7,s  “^k-ss  to  quote  from  them.  Terlnqis  more  frcpiently 
1  *>t<d  than  any  IS  that  weird  piece  of  Hohmcnistic  subli.nit/ 
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THK  TIGKR. 

Tipcr !  !  buniin^  bright, 

In  the  fon‘Kts  of  the  night ; 

What  iiiiinortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thv  fearful  symmetry  ? 

In  what  distant  deo])s  or  skies 
Hunn  d  the  Hrc  of  tliine  eyes  P 
On  what  wings  dare*  he  aspire  ? 

What  the  hand  dure  seize  the  tire? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art, 

(ilould  twist  the  sinews  of  thine  heart  ? 

And  when  thy  heart  b(*gan  to  beat, 

W  hat  drc'ad  ^umd  ?  and  what  dread  fe<  t  ? 

W’hat  the  hammer?  what  the  ehain  ? 

In  what  furnaee  was  thy  brain  P 
W  hat  the  anvil  ?  what  dread  grasp 
l)are  its  deadly  terrors  elasp? 

W  hen  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 

And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 

Did  lie  sniiU'  His  work  to  see  t 

Did  llvy  who  made  the  Lamb,  make  theef 

Tiger  !  Tiger !  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night ; 

W’hat  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

Wlu'ther  Ruch  versos  as  the  following  would  pass  muster 
l>efore  the  eves  of  a  Westminster  Assemhlv,  or  severelv  Calvin- 
istie  theologians,  >ye  may  doubt,  but  wo  cannot  doubt  that 
there  is  a  most  holy  and  reverent  sweetness  in  the  strange  four- 
stpiare  structure. 

TTIE  HI  VINE  IM  AOE. 

To  Merey,  I’ity,  Peace,  and  I.ove, 

All  pray  in  their  distress. 

And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 
lU'turn  their  thankfulness. 

For  Morey,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Loa'C 
Is  (it)d,  our  Father  dear; 

And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Dove 
Is  man,  llis  child  and  care. 

For  Mercy  lias  a  Human  heart. 

Pity,  a  Human  face. 

And  l.ove,  the  Human  Form  Divine, 

And  Peace,  the  Human  dnss. 

Then  every  man,  of  every  elime, 

That  pr  ays  in  his  distress. 

Prays  to  the  Human  Form  Divine, 
l.ove,  Merey,  Pity,  Peace. 
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And  all  must  love  the  Human  Tonn, 

In  heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew  : 

Where  Mercv,  Love,  and  l*itv  dwell, 

There  God  is  dwelling  too. 

The  value  of  those  poems  in  the  roader’s  eyes  will  depend  on 
what  the  reader  l)rinj>;s  to  the  readings ;  they  will  insist  upon 
the  laying  aside  of  eonveiitional  prepossessions  and  prejudiees. 
This  done,  and  a  nature  possessed  able  to  resjMUid  to  utter 
siniidieity,  we  believe  the  enjoyment  of  them  will  be  rich  indeed. 
The  writer  gives  some  aceount  of  his  own  strange  inspiration 
in  the  following  verses.  The  Introduction  to  the  SotHjH  of 
InnocvHve, 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild. 

Piping  songs  of  jileasant  gltn?. 

On  a  eloud,  1  saw  a  child, 

And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me, 

“  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb,” 

So  1  pi]K'd  with  merry  cheer ; 

“  Piper,  j)ipe  that  song  again,” 

So  1  ])iped :  he  wept  to  hear. 

“  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  Inippv  pipe. 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer 
So  I  sung  the  saim*  again, 

NN’hile  he  wei)t  with  joy  to  hear. 

“  Pijier,  sit  thee  down  and  write. 

In  a  hook,  that  all  may  read.” — 

So  he  vanish’d  from  my  sight, 

And  I  pluck’d  a  hollow  rc'cd. 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 

And  I  stain’d  the  watt'r  clear. 

And  1  wrote  my  happy  songs, 
hivery  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

Tn  some  of  the  short  lines,  symbolic  grandeurs  look  out,  and 
noble  depths  of  religious  feeling  and  tend(*r  gushes  of  pathos, 
especially  over  unhap])y  children.  Little  ehimmw-sweeps  at 
that  time  were  a  much  abused  and  ill-treated  class,  and  some  of 
lUake’s  most  s})iritual  touches  of  sentiment  and  t*ven  ])assion  are 
awakened  by  their  condition.  We  are  quite  aware,  that  on 
some  lips  w^e  can  only  excite  the  sneer  of  contempt,  when  w'e 
say,  that  many  of  the  lines  and  poems  of  this  singular  man 
have  all  the  ethereality  of  Sludlev,  and  the  marvellous  lyrical 
music  ot  Tennyson,  the  additional  wondiT  being  that  they 
were  thrown  from  him  without  thought  and  w  ithout  elfort.  The 
*SV>;/y.s*  nf  Innoconcr  ami  Kupcrirncc  seem  to  have  been  successful  ; 
they  were  succi'eded  by  other  ]>roductions,  pervaded  by  more 
ot  the  incomprehensibly  mystical,  less  of  the  human.  The  Book 
of  Thel  is  a  strange  mystical  allegory — still  more  mystical  the 
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Marriage  of  Hearen  ami  ITelly  an  attempt  to  soiiiul  the  whole 
(Uh‘P problems  of  the  mystery  of  evil;  a  multitude  of  proverbs, 
to<»,  and  u])horisms  ;  somccallt'd  the  /VomVM*  of  Hell y  containinjj^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  seiiK'iit,  while  others  have  celestial  meaning 
l)eauty.  We  give  a  few'. 

Ill  seed-time  learn,  in  harvest  teaeh,  in  wdriter  enjoy. 
l>rive  yonr  cart  and  your  plonj^h  over  the  hones  of  tlie  dead. 

'I'he  road  of  excess  leads  to  the  jialaee  of  wisdom. 

IVndence  is  a  rich  n«;ly  old  maid  courted  by  Incapacity. 

"I'he  eut  W’orm  forgives  the  plough. 

A  f(K)l  sees  not  the  same  tree  that  a  wise  man  st'cs. 

Ho  whose  fiwe  gives  no  light,  shall  never  lax'oine  a  star. 

Kternity  is  in  love  with  the  productions  of  Time. 

"i'he  busy  bc‘e  has  no  tinu*  for  sorrow. 

'fhe  hours  of  Folly  are  measured  by  the  clock,  hut  of  Wisdom  ii<» 
clock  can  measure. 

All  whoh‘fiome  food  is  caught  without  a  net  or  a  trap. 

"fhe  most  sublime  act  is  to  set  another  before  you. 

I’he  roaring  of  lions,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  raging  of  the  stormy 
sea,  and  the  destructive  sword,  are  portions  of  eU'rnity  too. gn  at  tor  the 
eye  of  man. 

The  fox  condemns  the  trap,  not  hinisidf. 

"fhe  bin!  a  nest,  the  spider  a  web,  man  liiendship. 

What  is  now  proved  was  once  only  imagined. 

"Fhe  rat,  the  mouse,  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  watch  the  roots;  the  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  horse,  the  elephant,  watch  the  fruits, 
fhe  cistern  contains;  tin*  fountain  oveiliows. 

Om*  thought  fills  iimmmsity. 

'I'hc  fox  provides  for  himself,  hut  (lod  jirovides  for  the  lion. 

Hf  ''ho  has  suffered  you  to  impose  on  him,  knows  you. 

Listen  tt»  the  fool’s  reproach  ;  it  Ls  a  kingly  title! 

The  weak  in  courage  is  strong  in  cunning. 

'Fhe  apple-tree  never  asks  the  beech  how  he  shall  grow,  nor  the  lion 
the  horse  how  he  shall  take  his  ])rey. 

'Fo  create  a  little  llower  is  the  labour  of  ages. 

The  best  wine  is  the  oldest,  the  best  water  the  newest. 
l*rayers  j>lough  not !  I’raises  reap  not  1 
.loys  laugh  not!  Soitows  weep  not! 

"Fhe  crow  wished  everything  was  black,  tlie  owl  that  everything  was 
white. 

Improvement  makea  straight  roads,  but  the  crooked  roads  without 
improvement  are  roads  of  Genius. 

Where  man  is  not,  Nature  is  barren. 

If  the  d(K>rs  of  juTception  were  cleansed,  everything  would  appear  to 
man  as  it  is — infinite. 

For  man  lias  closed  himself  up,  till  he  sees  all  things  through 
narrow*  chinks  of  his  cavern. 

Certainly,  if  pp'iiius  nin  ever  run  mad,  it  did  se  in  these  and 
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some  subsequent  productions.  We  find  him  during  the  years 
wlien  at  the  of  thirty-four  and  five,  workinp^  ujx)U 
enpfravin<>^s  for  Johnson,  tlie  publisher  of  Sl  raufs  Churcliyard, 
and  a  truly  noble  publisher  be  was;  a  man  of  strict  probity, 
8im])le  habits,  and  most  liberal  in  his  dt3idiii^s.  lie  encouraged 
(\)\vper,  after  the  failure  of  his  first  volume  of  poems,  to  try 
a<i;ain  ;  when  The  Tank  bwame  a  sudden  and  unexpected  suc- 
ce*ss,  althou;:;h  the  volume  had  been  assi«rued  to  him  for  nothinjx, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  ])ublication,  he  ]nessed  on 
('owj)er  a  thousand  pounds.  Oh  for  a  revival  of  this  extinct 
species  of  ])ublisher  I  No.  72,  St^  Paul’s  ChuiThyard,  was  in 
those  days  a  most  interestinjr  and  famous  spot;  all  the  literary 
lions,  or  the  more  eminent  of  them  then  in  London,  were  to  b(‘ 
met  with  there,  not  only  authors  but  artists.  Thnmgh  Johnson 
and  Idnxman,  with  whom  lUake  had  now  formed  a  most  close 
and  intimate  friendship,  he  was  introduced  to  llayley,  the  friend 
and  future  bit»grapher  ol‘ Cowper.  llayley  swms  greatly  to  have 
admired  Plake,  and  employed  him  to  enp^rave  illustrations  for 
one  of  his  projecttHl  works  ;  this  led  to  the  removal  of  lUake 
from  London  to  kVljdiam,  in  Sussex,  that  he  inij^ht  be  iu\ir  to 
his  friend  and  employer  who  lived  at  Earthain,  a  jH'acoful 
soquestered  s])ot  amoiii^  the  wooded  hills,  stretching  southward 
from  the  Sussex  Downs.  He  had  built  a  little  marine  cottaj^e 
at  Felpham,  for  his  ill-starred  and  recently  deceased  son,  and  to 
this  he  invited  Plake,  A  inost  characteristic  letter  to  Flaxman 
upon  his  arrival  is  before  us  in  the  volume,  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  mingling  of  sound  saga(*ity  with  the  utmost  license 
of  imagination. 

Dkak  Scuu'tou  of  Eternity, — We  are  safe  aniviyl  at  our  cottu^^o, 
which  is  iin)re  hcauiiful  than  1  thought  it,  and  more  conveiiirnt.  It  is 
a  prrft'ct  luoilel  far  cottages,  and  I  think  for  palaccH  of  niagiiificence, 
only  enlarging  not  altering  its  j)roj)ortions,  and  adding  ornainents  and 
not  principles.  Nothing  can  he  more  grand  than  its  sim})li<*ity  and 
ust‘fuhu‘s8.  Simple  without  intricacy,  it  secans  to  Ik*  the  spontaneons 
expresdon  of  liuinanity,  congenial  to  the  wants  of  man.  No  other 
formed  honse  can  ever  please  me  so  well,  nor  shall  I  ever  he  jK*rsuade<i, 
I  believe,  that  it  ean  he  improved  (*itlH*r  in  U'auty  or  iis<*. 

“  Mr.  llayley  rec(‘ived  ns  with  his  usual  brotherly  atr(*etion.  I  have 
iK'gun  to  work.  Felpham  is  a  sw  eet  place  for  study,  l»ecHuse  it  is  more 
spiritual  than  London.  Heaven  opens  her<?  on  all  sides  her  golden 
gates:  her  windows  ait*  not  obstructed  by  vajxiurs ;  voic(*s  of  celestial 
inhabitants  are  more  distinctly  hoard,  and  their  forms  nion*  distinctly 
si*(*n  ;  and  my  cottage  is  also  a  sliadow  of  their  hons(*s.  My  wile  and 
sister  are  both  well,  courting  N(*ptnne  for  an  cmtiract'. 

“  Our  journey  was  very  j)h*asant;  and  though  we  had  a  great  d<*al 
of  luggage,  no  grumbling.  All  was  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  on 
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the  road,  and  yot  we  could  not  arrive  at  our  cottaj;o  before  half-past 
eleven  at  nij;ht,  owiii"  to  the  ne(a‘ss:iry  shifting  of  our  luggage  from 
one  chaise  to  another;  for  we  had  sevtui  different  chaises,  and  as  many 
different  drivers.  We  wt  out  h(‘tw(‘en  six  and  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  with  sixteen  heavy  boxes  and  portfolios  full  of  prints. 

**  And  now  U*gins  a  new  life,  because  another  cov(‘ring  ot  earth  is 
shaken  otf.  I  am  iiion?  famed  in  heaven  for  my  works  than  I  could 
well  oonc<*ive.  lu  ni)’  brain  are  stmlies  and  chambers  tilled  with 
books  and  pictures  of  ohl,  which  1  wrot«^  and  painted  in  agt*s  of  eternity 
before  my  mortal  life;  and  thos»*  works  are  the  delight  and  study  of 
archangels.  Why  then  should  I  he  anxious  about  the  riches  or  fann* 
of  mortality  ?  The  Lord  our  Fatlier  will  do  for  us  and  with  us  accord¬ 
ing  Ui  his  I)ivine  will,  for  our  good. 

“  You,  ()  dear  Flax m an !  arti  a  sublime  archans’el, — my  friend  and 
companion  from  eternity.  In  the  Itivine  bosom  is  our  dwelling-place. 
I  look  hack  into  the  regions  of  reminiscence,  and  behold  our  ancient 
days  before  this  earth  appeared  in  its  vegetated  mortality  to  my  mortal 
vegetated  eyes.  I  see  our  houses  of  eternity  which  can  never  be  s»*pa- 
rati‘d,  though  our  mortal  vehicles  should  stand  at  the  remotest  corm*rs 
of  heaven  from  each  otlun*. 

“  Farewell,  my  best  friend !  Ih  iuemher  me  and  my  wife  in  love 
and  friendship  to  our  dear  Mrs.  Flaxman,  whom  we  ardently  desire  to 
entertain  beneath  our  thatcind  roof  of  rusted  gold.  And  believe  me 
for  ever  to  remain  your  grateful  and  afreclionate 

“  William  Ulakk.” 


“  Felpliani,  Sept.  ‘21st,  IFOO. 
Sunday  morning.” 


At  Fol[dunu  lllake’slifo  seems  to  have  been  eminently  happy, 
surroiindtal  by  what,  to  the  transplanted  Londoner,  seemed 
(‘.xeet'ding  lH*auty — eorntields  stretching  down  to  the  sea  ;  the 
low  and  enimbling  iK'aeh,  white  sails  gleamed  in  tlie  distance  ; 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  dindy  seen,  hanging  like  a  cloud  ;  the  Hay  of 
Si'lst'a,  the  proj(H‘ting  j>oints  of  Worthing  ;  the  pleasant  summer 
walks,  lov(‘ly  villagi's,  lanes,  farmhouses,  ohl  homesteads,  and 
villagi*  churches,  no  wonder  that  by  the  sounding  shore  the 
visionary  (‘onversation  inert'ased.  He  believed  in  all  he  saw 
with  the  spirit’s  eye — he  believed  that  he  really  talked  with 
Most'S  and  the  Trophets,  with  Haute,  Homer,  and  Milton.  “All 
“  ot  them,’^  saifl  lie.  in  describing  them,  “grey  hut  luminous 
“shadows.”  Other  strangt'  and  fanciful  sights  accosted  and 
charnu'tl  the  visionary,  and  one  has  ottenheen  (pioted  as  reciti'd 
hv  Allan  Hunniugham  : — 

“  Did  you  ev(‘r  see  a  fairy’s  funeral,  madam?”  he  once  sai«l  to  a  lady 
who  happened  to  sit  by  lum  in  company.  “Never,  sir,”  was  the 
answer.  “  I  have  1”  said  lllake,  “  but  not  before  la>t  night.  1  was 
walking  ahme  in  my  garden  ;  there  was  great  stillness  among  tlu* 
branches  and  tlowers,  and  more  than  ('ommon  sweetness  in  the  air;  1 
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heard  a  low  and  pleasant  sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence  it  camo.  At 
last  I  saw  the  broad  leat*  of  a  flower  move,  and  underneath  1  saw  a 
procession  of  creatures,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  j;reen  and  p;n‘y  grass¬ 
hoppers,  beining  a  body  laid  out  on  a  rose  leaf,  which  they  buried  witii 
son^s,  and  then  disappeared.  It  was  a  fairy  funeial !  ” 

lie  continued  working;  at  his  engraving  for  llayley.  Oiir 
nadc'rs  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  tliat  the  less  said  about 
llaylev’s  })oetry  the  better  ;  from  some  (quarters  he  has  received 
treatment  too  severe  ;  lie  lived  in  an  age  of  bald,  had  poetasters, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  only  two,  Cowper  and  Ihirns  ;  and  one 
cannot  but  think  it  must  have  been  a  trial  to  Jllake,  the  author 
of  the  of  Jinfocenre  and  Kj'periencv,  to  illustrate  some  of 

Haylev’s  most  dreary  ballads.  While  at  Feljdiam,  of  all  crea¬ 
tures  in  the  world,  })oor  peaceable  lllake  managed  to  get  himself 
tried  for  high-treason.  A  drunken  soldier  invaded  his  garden,  a 
great  hulking  fellow,  and  being  abusive  and  insolent,  Hlake,  a 
little,  but  well-knit  and  robust  man,  laid  hands  upon  him,  and 
turned  him  out  ‘neck  and  croj).*  “  I  doiiH  know  how  1  did  it,” 
savs  JUake,  “  but  I  did  it.”  The  soldier  went  awav,  and  swore 
before  the  magistrate,  that  he  had  uttered  expressions  of  high- 
treason.  II is  neighbours  ajijieared  at  (liichester  to  vindicate 
him,  and  when  the  trial  came  on  at  Chichester  before  the 
Duke  of  liichmond,  he  was  at  last  acipiitted.  In  time  he 
seems  to  have  become  dis.satistied  with  Felpham,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  from  this  insigniticant  circumstance;  it  had  broken  the  How 
of  his  serene  life.  Then,  perhajis,  he  began  to  feed  that  Jlayh*y 
adopted  too  much  the  air  of  the  patroniser  ;  he  icari'd  that  he 
was  selling  his  ‘birthright  for  a  mess  of  jiottage,’  especially,  ho 
feared  that  his  visions  were  forsaking  him ;  he  used  afterwards 
to  say,  “  the  visions  were  angry  with  me  at  Felpham.”  To  a 
man  like  Blake,  his  tiial  for  treason  must  have  been  a  severe 
atilietion,  and  it  was  a  narrow  escape,  for  the  trial  lasttnl  for  two 
days,  and  that  was  at  the  time  of  our  count ry\s  history  w  hen 
juries  and  judges  had  little  scruple  about  hanging  jieople  for 
tritles.  Early  in  1801,  therefore,  he  left  llayley  and  the  sweet 
haven  of  friendly  Felpham,  and  plunged  back  again  into  the 
great  hrick-and-mortar  desert  of  London.  His  m‘xt  work  was 
the  dcrusalcni ;  full  as  his  previous  works  had  b(‘en  with  his 
lavourite  metaphysical  and  theological  tenets,^he  thus  speaks 
ul  the  antagonism  of  reason  and  faith  : — 

And  tliis  is  the  luanncr  of  tlie  sons  of  Albion  in  tlu'ir  strcn»;tli  : 

I  hey  take  two  eontraric's,  whieh  are  called  (jualities,  with  which 
kiVt  1  y  suhstanec  is  clothed  :  they  name  them  (iood  and  J'A  il. 

From  these  they  make  au  abstract,  whieh  is  a  negation. 

Not  only  of  the  substance  from  w  hich  it  is  derived, — 

A  mnrdt  rer  of  its  own  body  :  but  also  a  murderer 
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Of  fvery  divine  inendMT: — it  is  the  Keiusoiiinpf  Power, 

All  uitetruet,  olyeetinj^  Power,  that  ne^ratives  everythin*?. 
'I'his  is  the  s|K'Ctre  of  man, — the  holy  Jleasoiiinj?  }H»wer ; 
And  in  its  holiness  is  closed  the  ulMimination  of  desolation. 


And  thus  of  tlie  ]K‘rjH‘tuity  of  acts  and  thin^.s: — 

All  that  has  existetl  in  the  space  of  six  thousand  years 
Permanent  and  not  lost :  not  lost  nor  vanish’d;  and  every  little  act, 
Word,  work,  and  wi^h  that  have  existed,— all  remainin*?  still 
In  thos('  churches,  ever  consumin;^  and  ever  huildin;?  hy  the  spectres 
Of  all  the  inhahitants  of  earth  waitin*?  to  he  created  ; 

Shadowy  to  those  who  dwell  not  in  them — mere  po.ssibililies ; 

But,  to  those  who  enter  into  them,  they  seem  the  only  realities. 

Por  everythin*?  exists  ;  and  not  one  si^h,  nor  smile,  nor  tear, 

One  hair,  nor  particle  of  dust — not  one  can  pass  away. 


All  thin‘?s  acted  on  earth  are  seen  in  the  bright  sculjitures  of 
loss’s  Hall.  And  every  a;;e  leiiews  its  powers  from  these  works; 

With  every  pathetic  story  possible  to  hapjHn  from  Hate  or 
Wayward  Love.  And  every  sorrow  and  distress  is  carved  here  ; 

LAerv  atlinity  of  jmrents,  marriages,  and  friendship  are  here 
In  ali  their  various  combinations  wrou;?ht  with  wondrous  art, 

All  that  can  happen  to  man  in  his  ])il»;rima.i?e  of  scvcaity  years. 

lUake  is  ludler  illustrated  by  fragments — ajdioristic  pioec's 

broken  off  from  the  whole — as  a  very  distinet  and  elear  idea  of 

* 

Jean  Paul  may  be  obtained  from  exfraets  without  readiim  one 
of  his  works,  so  also  with  lllake ;  the  key  to  liis  mind,  the 
eonuT-stone  to  his  philosophy,  is  found  in  sueh  a  paragra])!!  as 
the  followinir: — 


linaj;ination  [is]  the  real  and  eternal  world,  of  wbiidi  this  vegetable 
universe  is  but  a  faint  shadow  :  and  in  which  we  shall  live,  in  our 
eternal  or  imaginative  bodies,  when  these  vegetable  mortal  bodies  are 
no  more. 


“  All  things,’*  lie  says,  “  exist  in  the  imagination.’^  He  was  a 
firm  Uerkeleyan  :  but  he  had  a  dauntless  and  fervid  imao-ination 
which  (piickeiuHl  metajdiysieal  tlieories  into  poidic  realities. 
Hut  whatever  can  our  readers  think  of  the  following  ])r(‘fatory 
lines  to  the  puhlishcd  MUtoHy  a  jHiem,  in  two  books? 

And  did  thosi'  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  iijMin  b'ligland’s  mountain  green  ? 

And  was  the  Holy  l,amb  of  (iod 

On  Kngland’s  pleiusant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  eountenanee  Divine 
Shine  forth  u|H)n  our  elomh'd  hills? 

-\nd  was  .lenisalem  buildi  d  here 
.\mong  these  dark  Satanic  hills  ? 

Bring  me  my  Ih)w  of  burning  gold ! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire! 

Bring  me  my  sjiear  :  ()  clouds,  unfold  ! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  tire ! 
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I  will  not  cease  from  mental  Hjfht, 

Nor  shall  inv  sword  slcrp  in  my  hand 
Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  l‘'n^lamrs  ^reen  and  pleasant  land. 

IMako  had  met  witli  a  kind  ])id>lisher,  and  had  been  em{)l()yed 
hv  a  really  kind,  thouj^h  eoneeited  IViend.  To  llayley  sue- 
eiHHled  one  who  gave  him  a  more  ellioient  introdiietion  to  the 
])uhlie,  but  far  less  peeuniary  help,  Mr.  (^romek,  who  admira- 
l)ly  described  himself  as  “  engraver,  printseller,  })ublisher, 
author,  and  Yorkshireman.’’  ( )ur  friends  of  the  North  have  that 
kind  of  eharaeter  which  makes  the  last  designation  very  descrip¬ 
tive;  he  had  the  keenness  of  his  countrymen;  he  had  not  their 
usual  laryfe  liberality,  lie  sets  blake  ludbre  ns  certainly  in 
(juite  another  light ;  the  miserable,  haggling,  bargaining  skin¬ 
flint  roused  all  the  indignation  of  the  poor  artist,  who  entered 
in  his  note-book  some  epigrams  which  now  first  see  the  liglit. 

CroiiK'k  loves  artists  as  he  loves  his  meat ; 
lie  loves  the  art,  but  ’tis  the  art  to  cheat! 

And  again : — 

A  pretty  sneakinj;  knave  1  knew; 

Oh,  .Mr.  C’ruinek  !  how  do  von  do  ? 

So  ;ilso  the  following  epigrams  have  a  kind  of  bitterness  which 
does  not  often  appear  in  his  writings  : — 

1  asked  of  my  dear  friend  orator  Pri^'' ; 

‘  What’s  the  first  ])art  of  oratory  P’  He  said  :  ‘  great  wig.* 

‘  And  what  is  the  second  P’  'riien,  dancing  a  jig 
And  bowing  j)rofoundly,  he  said :  ‘  .V  great  wig.’ 

‘  .\nd  what  is  the  third  ?’  Then  he  snored  like  a  ]>ig, 

.\nd,  putting  his  eheeks  out,  re})lied :  ‘  great  wig.’ 

So  if  to  a  painter  the  (juestion  you  ])ush, 

‘  What's  the  first  part  of  painting  P’  he’ll  say  :  ‘  .\  paint-brush.’ 

‘  And  what  is  the  seeomlp’  with  most  modest  blush. 

He’ll  smile  like  a  eherub,  and  say  :  ‘  A  ])aint  brush.’ 

‘  .\nd  what  is  the  third  P’  he’ll  bow’  like  a  rush, 

M  ith  a  leer  in  his  eye,  and  re])ly  :  ‘  A  j)aint-brush.’ 

Perhaps  this  is  all  a  j)ainti‘r  can  want : 

Hut  look  yonder,— that  house  is  the  house  of  Ih  inbrandt. 

‘  ()  dear  mother  Outline,  of  wisdom  most  sage. 

What’s  the  first  part  of  painting  P’  »She  said  :  ‘  Patronage.’ 

*  And  what  is  the  second,  to  j)leuse  and  engage  P’ 

She  frowned  like  a  fury,  and  said  :  ‘  Patronage.’ 

‘  And  what  is  the  third*  P’  She  j)ut  off  old  age. 

And  smiled  like  a  syren,  and  siiid :  ‘  Patronage.’ 

(Voinek,  however,  published,  and  IMake  illustrated,  Hlair^s 
(irave.  Permission  was  obtained  to  dedicate  it  to  old  Ciueen 
Charlotte.  The  meanness  of  Croinek  robbed  the  volume  of  a 
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iMuiutitul  vijnielte  wliich  would  liuvc  added  to  its  value,  iliake’s 
lilies  to  the  (^iieeu  are  simple  and  earnest. 

'I'lic  door  of  dcatli  is  made  of  ^old, 

'I'hat  niort  il  evis  cannot  hcholtl 
Hut  wlicn  the  mortal  eves  arc  closM, 

And  cold  and  pale  the  liinhs  repos’d, 

The  soul  awakes,  and,  wond’rin;',  sees 
]n  her  mild  hand  the  ptlden  keys. 

The  prave  is  heaven’s  pdden  j;ate. 

And  rich  and  poor  around  it  wait : 

()  Shepherd(  Ks  of  I'.n^land’s  fold, 

Hchohi  this  j^atc  of  i)carl  and  j^old! 

'I'o  dedicate  to  l‘'n^dand’s  (imen 
The  visions  that  my  soul  has  seen, 

And,  hv  her  kind  j>ermisMon,  brini^ 

M’hat  t  have  borne  on  solemn  winp^ 

Trom  the  vast  regions  of  the  jrrave, 

Hefore  the  throne  my  winj^s  I  wave, 

Howin^  before  my  sov’rei^n’s  feet  : 

The  ^rave  ])roduced  these  blossoms  sweet. 

In  mild  repose  from  earthly  strife  ; 

'I’lie  blossoms  of  eternal  life! 

It  will  jxivo  ovid(‘iu*i*  in  his  favour,  and  the  designs  are 
rt'ullv  within  the  eoinprehension  of  those  who  possess  any  feel¬ 
ing  for  what  is  elevated  in  art.  We  meet  witli  some  additional 
light  ujHMi  the  eharacter  and  dealings  of  Yorkshirenian  Cronu'k 
in  tliis  volume,  lie  was  a  gentleman  always  looking  out  for 
mileh-eows;  one  had  tunu'd  up  in  the  person  of  the  voting 
stonemason,  Allan  Chinningham,  who  served  him  a  trick  whieli, 
while  not  at  all  defensible  on  the  score  of  morality',  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  of  literarv  forgeries.  Another  niileh-eow 
siH‘im‘d  likely  to  hh'ss  the  Yorkshirenian  in  the  person  of  lUake. 
11  is  arrangements  with  Cromek  did  not  turn  out  happilv,  and 
in  spiti*  of  his  severe  work  came  years  of  deepening  neglect. 
Work  was  pleasure  with  him  ;  he  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  “  I 
“  don’t  understand  what  von  mean  hv  the  want  of  a  holidav.” 
(Mice  a  young  artist  came  to  him,  complained  of  being  very’  ill  ; 
what  was  he  to  do  I'  **  Oh,’^  said  Blake,  “  I  never  stop  for  aiiv- 
“  thing — I  work  whether  ill  or  well.’'  Fuseli  and  Flaxman 
always  continued  their  earnest  appreciation  of  him,  and  when 
Fary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  said  to  Flaxnain,  “  Blake  is  a 
wild  enthusiast,  is  not  lie!^’’  always  loyal  to  his  friend,  the 
scadptor  drew  himself  up,  half  oHeiuh'd,  saving,  “  Some  men 
“  think  me  an  enthusiast.”  When  Blake  visited  the  Ihiy’al 
Academy’  for  the  purjiose  of  making  a  drawing  from  the  Laccoon, 
Fust'li  said  to  him,  “  What,  you  here,  Meesthcr  Blake — we  ought 
“  to  come  and  h'arn  of  v»>u — not  vou  of  us.” 
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have  von'  distinct  improHsion.H  of  hi»  word-H.  A  larly  remomlK-rs 
that  when  she  wa-s  a  child  she  waa  taken  to  an  evening  party, 
and  there  prc*i4cnte<l  U)  Blake.  lie  hxikeil  at  her  a  long  time, 
and  then  stroking  her  ringlets,  said,  “  May  God  make  this  world 
“  to  you,  ray  child,  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me.*’  The 
little  lady,  a  spoilecl  favourite  of  fortune,  could  not  understand 
what  coaid  lead  a  pfior  old  man,  dressed  in  rather  shabby  clothes, 
to  think  that  the  world  could  ever  have  been  so  beautiful  to  him, 
as  it  was  to  her  surrriunded  by  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries 
fif  wealth.  He  would  have  laughed  very  much  at  the  word 
which  has  been  naturalized  into  our  language  lately.  He 
spent  his  last  days  in  designs  and  illustrations  of  Dante, 
lie  diofl  in  18*27,  and  continued  designing  to  the  last. 
Just  shortly  InTore  he  died,  he  had  taktn  a  sketch,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  There,  that  \n‘ll  do.  I  can’t  mend  it  y” 
As  he  said  these  wonls,  his  eye  fell  on  his  loving  Kate 
—  no  longer  young  and  beautiful,  but  she  had  been  lus 
reven*nt  and  affe<*tionate  companion  for  forty-five  years.  The 
thought  of  all  she  had  lK*en  to  him  Hik'd  the  pf)et -artist’s  mind. 
“  Stay,”  he  said,  “  Keep  as  you  are.  You  have  ever  bc'on  an 
“  angel  to  me,  Til  draw  you.”  Tliis  was  one  of  liis  last 
tr»uches.  His  death  happc'insl  on  a  Sunday,  l‘2th  August,  18*27. 
He  dii-d  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  hoping 
for  sal  vat  km  through  Jesus  f’hrist.  Just  before  he  die^l,  his 
countenance  bc'came  fair,  his  eye  brightened,  and  he  Ix'gan  to 
sing  of  the  things  he  saw  in  Heaven.  Catherine  looked  at 
him,  and  he  turned  a  lof)k  full  of  affec  tion  iipm  her,  and  said, 
with  reference  to  his  songs,  **  They  are  not  mine,  my  belovecl, 
“  no,  they  are  not  mine.”  He  told  her  they  would  not  Ik? 

{)arti*d,  but  that  he  would  always  be  near  her,  to  take  care  of 
ler.  A  humble  female  neighbour  said  afterwards,  “  I  have 
“  Is'cn  at  the  death,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  blessecl  angel.” 
He  was  buri(*d  in  Bunhill  Fields,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Bwtlioven  and  Jean  Paul  Richter  dic'd  in  the  same  vear. 
It  is  satisfactory'  to  know  that  while  Blake  left  not  a  single 
di'bt  iK'hind,  his  works  secured  a  little  competency  for  his 
widow.  Sf)rae  of  his  works  almost  instantly  began  to  fetch 
high  jirices.  Ixinl  Egreniont  gave  eighty  guineas  for  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing.  But  she  did  not  nec'cl  abundance  nor  kindness 
long,  she  only  survived  her  husband  four  years.  At  the  close, 
she  continue  rc'|)ejiting  texts  of  Si-ripture,  and  calling  to 
“  William,”  as  though  he  were  onlv  in  the  next  room,  to  say 
“  She  was  coming  to  him,  and  would  not  be  long  now.”  She 
dic'd  on  the  18th  of  October,  18dl,  and  was  buricnl  l>eside  her 
huslmnd  in  Bunhill  Fields.  And  now,  after  so  many  years, 
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somewhat  of  a  tardy  justice  is  done  to  the  memory  of  this 
inexplicable  man.  Even  in  the  act  of  the  preparation  of  these 
volumes  for  the  press,  his  able  and  8ym|)athetic  biof^pher  is 
callcvl  away,  and  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  works 
has  devolved  on  his  w’idow’.  It  w’ould  take  far  more  space  than 
we  have  at  command,  and  far  more  time  too,  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  genius  so  singular  as  is  e\'idenced  in  these  volumes ; 
but  there  are  passages,  and  we  have  cited  some,  which  are  as 
keys  to  the  writer^ s  whole  system  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
following,  for  instance,  in  which  Blake  says  : 

I  assert,  for  myself,  that  I  do  not  behold  the  outward  creation,  and 
that  to  me  it  is  hinderance  and  not  action.  **  What !  ”  it  will  be  ques¬ 
tioned  ;  “  when  the  sun  rises,  do  you  not  see  a  round  disc  of  fire, 
somewhat  like  a  guinea  ?  ”  Oh  !  no,  no*  I  see  sn  innumerable  com¬ 
pany  of  the  heavenly  host,  crying:  “  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty!”  I  question  not  my  corporeal  eye,  any  more  than  I  would 
que^tion  a  window  concerning  a  sight.  I  look  through  it,  and  not 
with  it. 

It  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  Blake  endured  a  “  seeing  the 
“  Invisible.”  Many  readers,  and  pt‘rhaps  most,  w’ould  very 
readily  attach  to  his  name  the  association  of  madness — and 
sometimes  a  few  stray  lines  in  poetrj"  might  seem  to  justify  for 
him  no  higher  a  place  than  that  of  McDonald  Clark,  the  mad 
poet  of  Needlock — but  Blake’s  mind  w’as  no  broken  instrument. 
Its  foundations  seemed  to  repose  on  order,  and  a  great,  if  wild 
— we  may  add  also  undisciplined — symmetry  pervades  all  his 
works.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  him  as  McDonald  Clark 
said  of  himself : — 

“  He  had  a  kind  of  zigzag  brain. 

Hut  yet  a  straight-line  Yieart.” 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  him  that  he  can 

“  Write  a  hundred  lines  an  hour. 

With  a  raeketty  whacketty  railroad  |K)wer.’’ 

Before  any  disparaging  sentiments  are  uttered  ufxm  Blake,  he 
should  be  judg^jd  by  a  coin|K»temt  and  deliberate  judgment, 
founded  upon  w  hat  he  said  and  what  he  did.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  nis  things  read  like  hopeless  riddles.  The  Crystal 
Cabinet  and  The  Mental  Traveller^  are  among  his  hopelessly 
mystical  utterances.  Ilis  verses  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  delineates  the  dread  and  danger  of  unbelief.  Let  us  again, 
before  we  close  the  paper,  select  some  few  verses  : — 

AUOURIKS  OF  INJrOCFNCE. 

To  HOC  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand 
And  a  Heaven  in  a  wild  fiower, 
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Hold  Infinity  in  the  ]>alm  of  your  hand 
And  Eternity  in  an  hour. 

There  seems  to  be  the  force  of  a  great  faith  in  the  following  lines, 
headed 

SCOFFERS. 

Moc'k  on,  mock  on,  Voltaire,  Kousseau, 

Mo<*k  on,  mock  on  ;  ’tis  all  in  vain  ; 

You  tlirow  the  sand  against  the  wind. 

And  the  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

And  every  sand  becomes  a  gem 
lUtiecU'd  in  the  beams  divine ; 

Blown  back,  they  blind  the  mocking  eye, 

But  still  in  Isruefs  path  they  shine. 

The  atoms  of  Democritus 

And  Newton’s  particles  of  light 

Are  sands  upon  the  Bed  Sea  shore 

Where  Israel’s  tents  do  shine  so  bright. 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  : — 

THE  DEFILED  SARCTUABT* 

I  saw  a  chapel  all  of  gold 

That  none  did  dare  to  enter  in, 

And  many  weeping  stood  without, 

Weeping,  mourning,  worshipping. 

I  saw  a  serpent  rise  between 
The  white  pillars  of  the  door, 

And  he  forced  and  forced  and  forced 
Till  he  the  golden  hinges  tore  : 

And  along  the  pavement  sweet, 

Set  with  |K'arls  and  rubies  bright, 

All  his  shining  length  he  drew. 

Till  u|Km  the  altar  white 

He  vomited  his  poison  out 
On  the  bread  and  on  the  wine. 

So  1  turned  into  a  sty. 

And  laid  me  down  among  the  swnne. 

So  also  again  the  following  strange  lines : — 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  DOUBT. 

He  who  rc'plit*8  to  words  of  doubt 
Doth  put  the  light  of  knowledge  out ; 

A  puddle,  or  the  cricket’s  cry. 

Is  to  dtmbt  a  fit  re])ly  ; 

The  child’s  toys  and  the  old  man’s  reasons 
Are  the  fruits  of  the  two  seasons ; 

The  emmet’s  inch  and  eagle’s  mile 
Make  lame  philosophy  to  smile ; 

A  truth  that’s  told  with  bad  intent 
Beats  all  the  lies  you  can  invent. 
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lie  who  doubtij  from  what  he  sees 
AVill  neVr  believe,  do  what  you  idease ; 

I  f  the  sun  and  moon  should  doubt, 

They’d  immediately  go  out. 

Every  nij^ht  and  every  morn 
Some  to  misery  ore  horn ; 

Every  morn  and  every  night 
Some  are  horn  to  sweet  delight : 

Some  are  horn  to  sweet  delight, 

Some  are  born  to  endless  night. 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 

A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine ; 

Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Ituns  a  ioy  with  silken  twine. 

It  is  right  it  should  be  so  ; 

Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe; 

And  when  this  we  rightly  know. 

Safely  through  the  world  we  go. 

We  are  led  to  believe  a  lie 

When  we  sec  triYA,  not  through  the  eye. 

Which  was  horn  in  a  night  to  perish  in  a  night. 

When  the  soul  slept  in  beams  of  light. 

God  appears,  and  God  is  light 
To  those  poor  souls  who  dw'ell  in  night ; 

But  doth  a  human  form  display 
To  those  who  dwell  in  realms  of  day. 

AV'e  are  greatly^  rnistaken  if  our  readers  do  not  perceive  in  these 
verses  the  indications  of  a  very  free,  subtle,  it  may  he  too 
aerial,  a  genius.  In  the  estimation  of  most  readers  it  will  seem 
the  writer  wanted  body ;  he  lived  so  purely  and  entirely 
amidst  his  o^^m  volitions  and  visions.  It  did  not  occur  to  him, 
or,  perhaps,  he  was  altogether  unable  to  the  task,  of  giving  to  his 
conceptions  a  more  muscular  and  objective  character — had  he 
attempted  to  do  so,  it  may  safely  1x5  believed,  they  would  have 
lost  their  charm  to  all  readers.  At  present,  while  by  many  the 
volumes  will  be  pushed  aside  as  altogether  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  sensible  men  in  this  practical  age,  there  cannot  be 
wanting  many  to  whom  their  strange  visions,  and  the  shiver¬ 
ing  of  their  flute-like  airs,  will  give  a  delicious,  and,  from 
almost  any  other  source,  an  unattainable  charm  ;  while  the 
probity,  the  heroic  devotion  to  art  for  its  own  sake,  the  sacred, 
chivalrous,  and  dignified  devotion  to  poverty,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  ideas  in  their  freshness  in  the  soul,  are  such  as  should 
command  homage  in  every  age,  though,  we  take  it,  some 
centuries  will  have  to  pass  before  the  human  race  will  be  in  a 
condition  rightly'  to  appreciate  a  man  like  William  lllake. 
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A  VISION  OF  MAI)  MONKS* 

rpiIE  city  of  Strasburg — great,  old,  mediaeval  border  city, 
1  between  Germany  and  France — has  seen  strange  things  in 
its  time.  And  the  moody  and  dreamy  devils  from  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  shaip  hard-featured  devils  from  France  seem  both 
to  have  danced  at  times  triumphantly  through  the  old  streets;  but 
seldom  looked  down  the  wxdrd  old  towers  and  spires  of  Strasburg 
Catluxlral,  uj)on  a  stranger  sight  than  that  beheld  in  the  summer 
of  13411 ;  indeed  the  city  put  on  the  garb  of  a  groat  joy  ;  all  the 
bells  from  all  the  church  stoeples  were  clapping  and  clanging, 
there  was  a  jxjrfect  frenzy  of  merriment ;  banners  of  gorgeous 
colours  were  floating  from  the  houses  and  in  the  air  ;  all  the 
citizens  kept  o|)en-house  and  hospitality  for  a  long  ])r(K*es8ion  of 
strangers,  and  very  queer  strangers  too,  who  were  about  to  enter 
the  city  ;  for  among  mad  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  Strasburg  was 
the  most  mad  and  epidemical.  Only  a  few  years  since  it  had  built 
a  huge  scaffold  in  the  churchyard,  and  burnt  two  thousand 
Jews  there — Jews  l)eing,  it  was  quite  satisfactorily  proven,  the 
authors  of  the  Black  Deatli,  and  sundrv  other  maladies  and 
calamities  with  which  poor  Europe  was  visited  just  then.  So 
that  on  this  blessed  day  of  the  year  of  grace  1349,  Strasburg 
found  itself  all  at  home,  and  hajipy  to  receive  the  most  blessed 
procession  that  ever  was,  even  the  jirocession  of  the  Floggers — 
a  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women — a  most  queer  migratory 
church  and  sect,  held  together  by  the  sacred  rite  of  flagellation 
and  castigation.  When  they  made  their  first  appearance  in 
Spirt'S  they  made  a  circle  in  a  broad  place  before  the  principal 
monastery;  then,  in  themiddle  of  the  circle,  having  quite  divested 
themselves,  they  prostrated  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  great, 
huge*  luiman  crucifix,  and  so  went  tlirough  the  salutary  work 
of  st'lf- flagellation  ;  that  which  filled  Strasburg  with  joy  un¬ 
speakable,  was  that  the  flagellants  entered  her  city  on  that  day. 


*1.  Life  of  thf  Curi  D'ArSy  from  the  French  of  The  Ahhe  Alfred 
Monnin.  Second  Edition,  Enlargt'd.  Ity  Henry  Edward  Manning. 
Burns  and  l^nilH'it. 

2.  The  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi^  trith  an  Essay  on  the  Character¬ 

istics  of  the  Saints.  By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber,  Priest  of  the 
Orator}’.  Bichardson  and  Son. 

3.  The  Life  of  St.  Dominicy  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Dominican  Order. 

Bums  and  Lambert. 
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Varieties  of  Mad  Monks. 

In  they  murolied,  a  well-organized  procession,  with  leaders  and 
singers,  their  heads  covered  as  far  as  their  eyes,  their  looks  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  with  every  token  of  contrition  and  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  all  robed  in  black,  but  red  crosses  on  the  breast,  and  the 
back  and  the  cap ;  and  triple  scourges,  ticnl  in  three  or  four  knots. 
Among  them  were  nuns,  and  women  of  quality,  and  monks,  and 
men  of  position  and  character ;  before  them  were  tapers  burning, 
and  magnificent  banners  of  velvet,  and  cloth  of  gold.  The  holy 
tie  that  bound  them  together  was,  as  ah  outward  and  visible 
sign.  The  holy  sacrament  of  flogging — the  baptism  of  whips 
and  knotted  cords — the  expression  of  inward  and  spiritual  faith, 
that  thirty-four  days’  scourging  would  make  a  man  as  innocent 
as  a  babe.  They  claimed  power  to  confess  and  to  give  absolution, 
foi  tliey  were  innocent.  Pope  and  Emperor  lifted  up  their  voices 
against  the  fanaticusm  in  vain.  The  scourging  was  no  child’s 
play ;  the  scourge  was  with  knotted  cords  in  which  jmints  of 
iron,  or  pieces  of  glass  were  fixed,  and  was  performed  twice 
a-(lay,  and  beneath  the  open  sky.  Unfortunately,  the  bubble 
burst  at  Strasburg  at  tliis  very  visitation  of  1349  ;  for  the 
flagellants  attempted  to  raise  a  (Kiad  child  and  could  not  do  it, 
and  it  was  very  fatal  to  their  credit. 

We  never  think  of  that  pilgrimage  of  the  Floggers,  in  those 
dark  ages,  grim,  and  hystericial,  amidst  spasms  of  surrounding 
merriment ;  but  it  seems  to  typily  and  hold  up  .with  distinctness 
some  of  the  most  mournful  chapters  in  the  Justory  of  the 
human  mind.  For  a  vision  of  Mad  Monks,  it  does  not  need  the 
exercise  of  an  imagination  to  behold  the  strange  wild  group, 
and  monstrous  procession. — Some  spreading  far  and  wide  over 
the  east,  the  lathers  of  the  desert — the  lone  dwellers  in  the 
Laura’s,  the  hermitages — human  miracles  on  their  pillars — 
lonelv  dwellers  in  clefts  of  the  rock — Christian  Nebuchadnezzars 
feeding  on  grass,  and  sojourning  among  beiists.  Holiness,  igno¬ 
rance,  enthusiasm,  fanaticism  wandering  hither  and  tliither, 
up  and  down,  among  the  lonely  places,  like  Gadarenes  still 
possessed,  and  haunting  tombs,  wdthout  captain  and  without 
leader.  Mad  Monks  gathered  into  families  ;  Ccnohitia,  still 
restive  bretlireii,  unruly,  interpreting  their  faiths  into  wild  and 
lawless  wandering.  Mail  Monks  in  the  great  lone  house  in  the 
wilderness — building,  draining,  writing,  thinking.  Monks  on 
fire,  bearing  the  fiery  cross  from  land  to  land.  Monks  carrying 
about  within  their  souls  a  little  private  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  by 
their  wild  words  smiting  a  nation  with  the  rod  of  lunacy,  like 
some  rolling  river  of  fire,  sucking  and  drying  up  what  little 
measure  of  common  sense  there  hapjK*ned  to  be  among  the 
people  in  those  days.  Mad  Monks  sorrowing  over  the  sins  and 
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the  sadness  of  the  world,  in  lone  sequestered  places,  till  their 
sad  thoughts  blossomed  into  shapes  of  ineffable  beauty — in  great 
stone  roses,  or  in  rich  Catharine  windows.  Monks^  mad  indeed^  of 
whom  it  is  reconled  that  they  had  so  much  fire  of  love  in  them 
that  they  hiid  to  bo  pumped  upon  ;  and  then  they  hissed  and  al¬ 
most  drank  up  all  the  fire ;  and  in  whom  it  all  turned  to  strange, 
wild,  ungovernable  fire,  making  them  inquisitors,  and  confessors, 
and  conspirators.  Mad  Monks,  sons  of  craft,  and  cruelty,  and 
crime,  whispering  at  the  ears  of  Kings,  intoxicated  with  ideas ; 
ha^^ng  put  themselves  into  hand-cuffs,  and  swearing  against 
the  use  of  all  healthful  limbs.  What  a  vision  it  is.  Oh,  for 
the  power  of  some  Cimabue  to  set  it  all  in  a  glow  !  Indeed  the 
history  of  monastic  orders  has  hovered  like  a  dream  before 
many  eves ;  wild  men,  and  sjine  men ;  men  on  fire,  men  all 
whose  fire  had  burnt  furore.  Honest  men,  sad  and  cheerful, 
pensive,  smiling,  and  waiting  to  die.  Scoundrels,  simulating, 
arch,  white-lipped,  no-lipped,  traitors  to  themselves,  to  the 
world.  Men  who  nittled  the  dice  of  life  and  found  it  turn  up — 
a  confessional.  Kings  and  Princes  who  left  their  crowns  and 
clutched  for  ease  and  rest  at  a  cowl.  Emperors  turned  monks, 
getting  themselves  prematurely  interred.  Ileggars  and  peasants 
who  escaped  from  the  beggar's  wallet  to  the  cowl,  and  found  it 
transformed  into  a  cardinal's  hat,  or  a  p)pe's  tiara.  Mad, 
arrogant  monks  setting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  emperoi's.  All 
orders  and  conditions  of  men,  but  all  monks,  and  all  mad  ;  for 
assuredly  those  who  have  not  been  mad  have  been  but  a  pcK)r 
and  inconsiderable  minority ;  all  ingeniously  inventing  tortures 
for  each  other — 

Gn  at  fleas  with  little  fleas, 

.\nd  less  fleas  te  bite  ’em  ; 

And  those  fletis  with  less  fleas, 

And  so, — ad  injinitum. 

What  do  you  mean  by  your  vision  of  Mad  ^Fonks  ?  people 
have  said  to  us.  We  mean  a  history  of  theological  epilepsy,  or  of 
theophauitical  epilepsy — epileptic  religion ;  for  there  are  states 
when  weakness  gives  to  certain  faculties  unnatural  strength. 
What  is  strong  in  fever,  when  it  takes  mighty  physical  men  to 
hold  the  patient  in  his  l)ed  ?  and  what  is  strong  in  those  fright¬ 
ful  convulsions  of  the  frame  when  the  body  trembles,  and  the 
whole  house  nbnites  beneath  the  strokes  from  some  unseen 
lottery  P  and  what  is  strong  in  those  still  more  frightful  spells 
of  dvlmam  tremens,  when  the  eye  glares,  and  images  of 
tern^r  and  sensation  of  appalling  cruelty,  lar  away  from  the 
fmme,  make  the  poor  victim  to  writhe  in  excruciations — to  send 
forth  wails  of  woe  that  make  st4)ut  hearts  to  tremble  Ix^- 
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neath  the  spectacle  of  the  kinship  of  the  majesty  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  man  to  the  wreck  and  the  ruin  of  all  his  powers.  Epi¬ 
lepsy  is  only  a  kind  of  anarchy  in  the  system,  and  all  madness 
is  a  kind  of  epilepsy  and  monkery  and  the  like  are  epileptic 
possessions.  The  will  is  withdrawn  from  its  sovereign  place  in 
which  it  should  sit  in  majesty  over  the  various  powers  and 
fiiculties.  Powers  in  anarchy  in  the  mind,  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  be  conscious  madness.*  Wliat  else  can  be  the 
case,  when  there  is  a  loosening  of  the  joints  of  the  whole  system — 
it  is  very  vain  to  talk  of  the  strength  of  a  |)articular  piirt — it  is,  in 
fa(!t,  a  loosening  of  the  whole,  and  Popery,  with  its  gang  of  ton¬ 
sured  inanities  and  insanities,  clanking  chains  for  the  human 
mind,  and  running  about  the  world  indecently  cursing  and 
swearing,  at  folks  is  only  a  realization  of  a  multitude  of 
creatures  who  have  got  the  disease  of  theological  epilepsy. 

Again  we  say,  what  is  madness  ?  It  is  the  mind  losing  its 
relation  to  the  universal  becoming  only  individual ;  it  is  the  de- 
personalizing  of  the  being  ;  it  is  the  //wcharacterising  the  will ; 
it  is  the  getting  the  will  upon  some  human  function  till  it  becomes 
disproi>ortionate,  and  so*  an  excrescence  and  disharmonious  dis¬ 
parity.  !Monks  and  priests  have  followed  that  education,  which 
has  ever  fitted  them  to  become  this.  A  monastery  is  a  place 
where  mischiefs  are  as  rife  as  in  a  coal-mine.  A  coal-mine  is  a 
place  of  fixed  air,  and  a  monastery  is  a  mine  of  fired  ideas  ;  and 
set  your  fixed  idea  in  a  flame,  ignite  it,  and  \foe  to  the  world. 
What  have  most  Crusades  been — Albigensian,' dr  Saracenic,  or 
Dutch — but  fanaticism  setting  on  fire  some  fixed  idea  ?  There  are, 
no  doubt,  states  and  times  when  the  spirit  paces  to  and  fro  in 
the  body  like  a  tiger,  or  a  beast  behind  the  bars  of  the  cell ;  it 
must  be  still  more  terrible,  when  through  the  bars  of  the  senses 
it  is  only  able  to  encounter  the  bars  of  the  monastery — the  stone 
cell.  We  suppose  sentiment  has  often  followed  the  young  man 
to  his  cell  upon  the  evening  of  his  full  profession,  now  and 
henceforth  a  cloistered  monk,  cut  off‘  from  sympathizing  with 
his  fellow-men,  compelled  to  feel  that  there  is  danger  in  every 
approach  to  their  emotions  and  their  jovs  ;  consigned  to  the 
monotony  and  the  weariness  of  incessant  duties,  each  becoming 
more  painfully  burdensome  as  it  becomes  less  realised ;  inquisi¬ 
torial  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ;  doubts  springing  up  and  glaring  at 
him ;  heresies  he  is  compelled  to  lash  back  to  their  kennel,  Tbut 
which  will  in  spite  of  all  spring  forth  and  howl  upon  him  ;  the 
unexplained  human  wants  which  have  never  found  a  tongue  as¬ 
serting  themselves  to  him  only  to  be  denounced  as  sin ;  all  this 
necessitating  the  dreadful  secrecy  of  soul,  or  the  still  more 
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dreadful  revelation  of  the  Confessional.  Then  the  night,  the 
lonely  cell  again,  speetlily  broken  by  the  bell  calling  to  the 
Church — the  still  lonely  Church — and  the  penances,  and  mace¬ 
rations,  and  the  vigils,  and  the  memories,  and  the  wall  with  all 
rising  higher  and  higher  round  the  soul,  the  fixed  air  becoming 
more  and  more  inflammable  ;  let  this  go  on,  let  the  young  man 
have  a  will  which  shall  never  shrink,  and  a  constitution  able  to 
bt»ar  against  the  tempots,  and  the  fires  and  the  foes  within,  and 
We  do  not  say  that  always  we  shall  have  a  crafty  and  a  cruel 
man.  This  will  be  inevitable  often,  not  always,  but  what  a  record 
of  swc'etness  poured  uj>on  the  rock,  and  sorrow  expended  on  the 
sand,  if  he  does  survive  it,  and  retain  its  integrity  and  its 
transparency. 

( )r  will  it  be  unsec'inly  to  follow  the  sister  who  has  passed  her 
novitiate,  and  is  now  a  professed  and  cloistered  nun  in  her  cell. 
In  the  Church  to-day  in  gorgeous  vesture  ;  now  the  bare  cell, 
the  crucifix,  the  rosary,  and  the  grey  habit  lying  beside  her. 
Her  tresses  all  cut  away ;  her  bridal  ornaments  all  one  by  one 
laid  by,  the  world  renounccHl  over  all — the  blac^k  curtain  falling 
between  her  and  the  world — the  hopes  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother 
as  dead  as  last  year's  violets ;  life  henceforth  to  be  passcnl  amidst 
requiems  and  dirges,  only  broken  by  dreams  of  the  night 
coming  to  cheat  the  imagination  with  what  cannot  be,  and  to 
leave  the  spirit  more  dark  in  the  morning,  and  so  till  death 
comes  to  release.  How  sometimes  such  cells  have  echoed  sobs, 
and  the  jKorcold  u^attress  has  received  the  tears  like  rain,  and 
the  spirit  has  risen  in  a  great  storm  of  grief  and  imprecation 
almost  to  heaven  in  its  agony  exclaiming  : — 

It  iM  a  lie — their  Priests — their  Pope— 

Their  saints— their  ....  all  they  fear  or  hope, 

Art‘  lies,  and  lies  ....  there !  thro’  my  door 
And  ceiling,  there !  and  walls  and  floor, 

There  lies — they  lie— shall  still  be  trust. 

Till,  spite  of  them,  1  reach  the  world  ! 

No  part  in  aught  they  hope'  oi-  fear ! 

No  heaven  with  t-hem,  no  hell— and  here 
No  earth — n<)t  so  much  space  as  pens 
My  l>odv  in  their  worst  of  dens, 

But  shall  bear  God  and  man  my  cry — 

Lies — lies  again — and  still  they  lie ! 

We  are  far  enough  from  thinking  that  this  belongs  to  all 
monkery' ;  far  from  thinking  that  we  Protestants  are  altogether 
wnsheil  pure  and  clean  from  insanity  and  fanaticism.  With  us 
our  hyqier-Calvinisms  and  such  blasphemies,  and  Revivalisms, 
and  such  fanaticisms,  where,  as  we  fear,  in  many’^  instances,  they 
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do  **  run  to  excess  of  riot/*  are  tripped  up  before  long ;  they 
have  not  the  authority  of  infallibility,  the  crozier  of  the  great 
imposture  of  Rome  over  them,  or  the  seduction  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  whirlwind  of  friars  and  nuns  to  sustiiin  them  in 
existence. 

Rut  there  was  a  wonderful  method  in  their  madness — these 
were  they — and  the  Jesuits  especially  deserved  that  designation 
— “  who  knew  how  to  make  ladders  to  place  and  favour  of  the 
“  ropes  which  girt  their  ascetic  loins.**  And  the  institution  of 
monkery  reveals  in  its  history  a  settled  and  steady  depravity.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  first  order — the  Augustinian — had 
any  warrant  from  the  great  doctor  of  the  Western  Church  at 
all,  for  they  were  always  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Then 
came  the  oixler  of  Renedictines,  a  vast  floating  mass  gathered, 
organised,  made  workable — in  a  word,  great  landlords  of  mo- 
nachisin ;  then  the  Dominicans,  the  great  preachers  and  doctors 
of  monachism,  who  clotluKl  the  Church  with  authority  and 
steejKHl  it  in  mystical  ardours  and  fervours ;  and  then  the  F ran- 
cis(*ans,  those  strange  creatures — the  great  ragged-school  of 
monachism — the  scarecrows  among  the  monks ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Jesuits,  when  all  the  others  had  failed  they  brought  cunning 
and  craft  to  be  sprinkled  and  holy- watered  and  made  dia¬ 
bolically  divine,  and  canonized  murder,  and  sanctified  and 
made  holy  the  things  which  liad  before  then  passed  for  trans¬ 
gressions  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A  Vision  of  Mad  Monks ;  of  “  those  singular  two-leggcnl 
animals,’*  as  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  them,  with  rosaries  and  brevi¬ 
aries,  with  their  shaven  crowns,  hair  cilices,  and  vows  of  poverty, 
masquerading  so  strangely  through  our  fancy — so  strange  an 
extinct  species  of  the  human  family.  Extinct  species,  we  say, 
for  the  live  specimens  which  still  go  about  under  that  character 
are  too  evidently  to  be  classed  as  spurious  in  natural  history. 
The  gospel  of  Richard  Arkwright  once  promulgated,  no  monk 
of  the  old  sort  is  any  longer  possible  in  this  world.  Rut  fancy 
a  deep-buried  Mastadon,  some  fossil  Megatherium,  Ichthyo¬ 
saurus  were  to  begin  to  speak  from  amid  its  rocky  swathings 
never  so  indistinctly  !  The  most  extinct  fossil  species,  ‘‘  men  or 
monks,  can  do  and  does  this  miracle.** 

As  to  the  extinct,  we  are  not  so  certain.  AVe  question  wdiether 
there  is  not  something  deeper  in  the  instinct  of  monkery  than 
can  well  be  satisfied  by  the  gospel  of  Richard  Arkwright — if  the 
monastery  is  dissolved  only  by  the  gospel  of  Richard  Arkwright 
— that  is,  if  the  instinct  of  praying  retires  before  the  instinct  of 
Cotton-Spinning  and  money- getting,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
World  to-day  than  in  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  century ;  but,  in 
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how  is  it  that  monks  are  thus  mad  P  What  shall  wo  say 
of  this  queer  lot  of  owls  in  ivy  bush,  corded,  blanketted,  black  or 
white,  tonsured,  shoeless  men  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
average  inonkP  Oh,  how  much  we  enjoy  life  as  compared  with 
them !  We  have  not  subdued  the  senses  to  the  soul.  We  have 
no  doubt  the  average  monk  must  have  been  a  very  good  stiqiid 
animal — a  sort  of  Plymouth  Brother  in  petticoats — like  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brethren,  too,  the  child  of  a  dangerous  heresy.  But  anxi¬ 
ously,  wo  ask,  how  came  such  creatures  to  bo  ? — what  human 
wants  were  they  P — what  human  feelings — we  will  rather  say, 
than  what  human  errors  were  they  in  which  monachism  arose  P 
Is  it  not  so  that  deep  in  our  nature  lies  the  wish,  when  sin  has 
been  committed,  and  Inus  found  us  out,  to  expiate  it  P — to  do 
something  to  condone  for  it  P  In  an  ago  of  fierce  passions,  cruel 
deeds,  great  crimes, and  tremendous  remorse — in  an  age,  too,  when 
law  was  monstrously  inequitable,  if  possible  more  inequitable 
than  it  is  to-day,  but  wben  great  ga]>8  were  left  in  the  hedge 
through  which  the  culprit  could  slip  and  escape,  that  very 
culprit  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  pejice  from  voluntary 
ix'nances  ho  could  not  find  from  legal  impositions — impositions 
too  often  of  his  own  making  or  on  his  own  side.  In  remorse, 
for  instance,  how  many  monasteries  grew,  like  that  of  Toggen- 
burg  at  Zxirich  out  of  the  romance  of  the  ring.  The  Count 
Henry  of  'roggcuiburg  had  a  young  wife,  whom  lio  chose  to  sus- 
}Kvt  of  some  guilty  attachment,  and  his  suspicions  were  con- 
finned.  Now,  in  fact,  the  story  is  a  more  serious  sort  of  Jack¬ 
daw  of  Uheims  legtmd,  only  more  tragic.  The  counteas  had 
placcHl  her  jewel-case  on  the  deep  window-sill  of  the  castle  to 
dr>"  the  outside  leather  which  h^d  contracted  damp ;  it  was  open, 
and  a  favourite  mischievous  hawk  or  raven  seized  the  ring. 
She  teartnl  to  communicate  her  loss  to  her  stern  lord  ;  kept  it  a 
secret  to  all  but  a  few  chosen  domestics  who  were  authorized  to 
rewanl  any  one  who  might  find  it.  A  young  page,  unhappily 
not  in  the  sec'ret,  found  it  at  a  distance  from  tlie  castle,  and 
showed  it  to  another  page,  boasting  it  was  the  gift  of  a  lady. 
The  baron  heard  his  Miin  boast,  and  desired  to  see  the  ring,  and 
reiH^gnisiHl  it  as  the  one  he  had  presented  to  his  wife  u}X)n  their 
betrothal.  He  rushed  into  her  room,  where  she  sat  at  the  same 
window  whence  she  had  lost  the  ring.  He  said  no  word,  but 
threw  her  down  into  the  woody  dell — six  hundred  feet  down. 
The  unhappy  })age  he  tortured  to  death.  Thrt>e  days  after  the 
truth  was  manifested  by  a  iKnllar,  who  had  seen  the  youth  pick 
up  the  ring,  and  oflered  him  a  price  for  it,  and  came  to  the  castle 
to  offer  the  sum  originallv  asked.  Search  was  made  for  the 
countess ;  she  had  escaped  death  by  a  miracle,  and  lived  four 
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years,  sustained  by  a  poor  woman  whose  goodness  she  sought  to 
nx'ompeiiso  by  spinning  for  her.  A  favourite  dog  discovered 
her  retreat,  and  the  baron  went  down  in  great  pomp  to  restore 
her  to  the  castle.  She  refused  to  retuni,  and  as  an  atonement 
for  her  sufterings,  he  built  her  a  convent,  and  she  became  first 
abbess.  This  story  is  well  authenticated,  and  is  perhaps  the 
foundation  of  many  others  like  it. 

The  domtHitic  origin  of  the  monasteries  generally  indicati^s  the 
three  puriK)se8  of  remorse,  grief,  or  sanctity  of  purpose.  Monu¬ 
ments  of  repentance  and  of  the  power  of  conscience.  W  e  Indieve 
we  have  been  very  unjust  to  the  great  Ages  of  Faith,  for  they 
were  great  ages,  by  so  much  the  farther  from  our  great  correla¬ 
tions  of  knowledge,  by  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  great  instincts 
of  love,  and  fear,  and  hope,  and  spirit  uid  vision.  We  shall  not 
serve  our  l^rotestantism  by  being  unjust  to  them.  Nor  can  wo 
believe  tliat  sujK^rstition  could  ever  wring  from  men  the  con¬ 
cession  of  their  wealth,  were  it  not  for  the  deeper  feeling  of 
expiation — the  human  feeling  of  the  need  of  sacrifice— j)erhapa 
wc  shall  find  tliat  this  is  the  very  ground  of  our  being.  Hence 
monkery  is  in  human  nature.  I  marvel,  indeed,  or  I  should 
marvel,  how  they  wore  able  to  wntinue  in  jirayer  through 
long  days,  almost  unintermitting  through  years,  long  protracted 
devotions,  ever  on  the  wing.  It  is  not  difhcult  to  conceive  how 
this  bf'came  exalted  to  ecstasy.  How  prayers  and  loneliness, 
how  the  deep  solitude  of  WcxkIs  and  mountains,  and  the  music  of 
waters  inijiarted  a  tone  false,  but  a  most  enrapturing  elevation 
to  the  spirit ;  the  monk  of  sensibility  became  rapt,  in  a  sense  in 
which  few  sacred  poets  can  be  ;  the  intro  visionary  became  the 
visionary.  Conceive  the  deep  loneliness  of  some  Benedictine 
seclusion ;  there  where,  because  the  body  had  few  comforts,  the 
soul  had  more  joy ;  in  the  vast  vales  of  Cluny,  while  the  world 
at  a  distance  seemed  really  at  a  distance  ;  when  Jerusalem  was 
in  the  spell  and  the  grasp  of  the  obscene  arnfles,  the  suffusing 
light  of  the  celestial  city  fell  over  the  lone  monk  Bernard,  and 
whom  wo  may  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Bernard  the  Less,  and 
as  he  mused  tearfully  there,  rose  Jerusalem  the  Golden.  In  his 
loneliness  it  seemed  to  the  still  monk  that  he  was  ascending  to 
Jerusalem,  as  one  said,  Erce  (n^ccndimns  llirroHolynfam — whether 
1  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  I  do,  I  ascend  to  Jerusalem;  the 
memory  of  Jerusalem  makes  the  martyr  endure  his  torments, 
and  the  anchorite  live  solitary  in  the  woods ;  and  so  ho  sung — 
in  w’ords  we  often  sing — words  felicitously  rendered  by  the 
accomplished  author  of  the  “Threes  Wakings,^'  in  the  Chronicle!^ 
of  the  Schonhurg  Cotta  Family.  ‘‘  Let  us  build  such  a  church,’* 
said  the  clergy  of  Seville,  in  1401,  that  those  who  come 
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“  after  us  may  take  us  to  have  been  mad  and  truly  what 
thoughts  come  round  us, — come  over  us,  as  we  dream  of 
those  buildings ;  the  forms  of  the  grim  knights  and  pictured 
saints,  the  dim  emblazonings,  the  thousand  heraldries,  the 
casements  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like  sunrise,  and 
crimson  crosses,  and  ^  gilded  crosiers,  and  helms,  and  twisted 
armour,  and  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows,  carved  woods, 
and  coloured  marbles,  and  the  lamps ,  blazing  day  and  night 
upon  the  gilded  shrines,  where  the  cross  stoocl,  as  St.  Ambrose 
says,  in  the  church,  “  like  the  mast  in  a  ship,  by^which  men 
might  cling  in  the  wreck  of  the  world.’*  There  must  have 
been,  one  likes  to  think,  there  must^  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  lonely  monk  more  than  the  setu'et  depths  of  woods  and  the 
tops  of  mountains ;  there  must  have  been  the  solitude  of  tlie 
mind — that  sabbath  of  the  heart,  that  tranquillity  of  tlie  con¬ 
science,  that  elevation  of  the  soul  wdthout  which  perils  and 
tempests  accompany  every  solitude,  and  thus  the  (jreat  hytinm 
greic.  Very  stern  w  as  the  life  all  around,  but  even  as  it  has  been 
Siiid,  although  horrible  thunder  and  lightning  came  from  the 
throne,  yet  the  seven  lamps  continued  to  burn  tranquilly  before 
it,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  w^ere  not  extinguished,  so  in 
the  difficulty  and  the  terror,  the  peace  of  some  good  men  fiowixl 
like  a  river.  That  is  a  very  sweet,  soothing  line,  in  our  Burial 
Service,  “  In  the  midst  of  life  w  e  arc  in  death  ;**  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  first  line  of  the  rare  old  Latin 
hymn,  the  “  Media  Vita,”  composed  by  Notker  Balbulus,  born 
of  a  noble  family  of  Zurich  and  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  w  ho  attained 
to  great  eminence  by  his  learning  and  skill  in  music  and  poetry, 
and  in  his  knowle<lge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  one  ever  saw 
him  but  he  was  rea<bng,  writing,  or  praying.  The  faint  sound 
of  a  mi  11- w  heel  near  his  abbey  induced  him  to  compose  a  beau- 
tilul  air  to  some  pious  verses,  and  looking  down  into  a  deep 
gulf,  and  the  danger  incurred  by  some  labourer  in  building  a 
bridgt',  whom  he  saw'  working  over  the  abyss,  suggested  the 
celebratinl  song,  the  “Vita  Media — 

Here  brief  is  tlie  sighing. 

And  brief  is  the  crying. 

For  brief  is  the  life. 

The  life  there  is  endless, 

'rhe  joy  there  is  endless. 

And  ended  the  strife. 

What  joys  are  in  heaven  ? 

To  w  honi  are  they  given  ? 

Ah !  what  and  to  w  hom  ? 


How  i/ie  Oreat  Hymiu  Grew, 
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The  stars  to  the  earth-born, 

Best  robes  to  the  sad-worn, 

The  crown  for  the  doom. 

Oh  country  the  fairest. 

Our  country  the  dearest, 

^^’’e  press  towards  tliee. 

Oh  Zion  the  golden 
Our  eyes  now  are  holden. 

Thy  light  will  we  sec. 

Thy  meek  saints,  all  glorious. 

Thy  martyrs  victorious, 

\Vho  Slider  no  more. 

Thy  halls  full  of  singing. 

Thy  hymns  ever  ringing 

Along  thy  safe  shore.  ^ 

We  know  not,  we  know  not, 

All  human  words  show  not 
The  joys  we  may  reach. 

The  mansions  preparing. 

The  joys  for  our  snaring. 

The  welcome  for  each. 

Across  the  long  architrave  of  the  ages,  how  those  hymns 
float  and  flow — truly  we  feel  that  the  great  hymn- writers  lived 
in  another  world  than  ours.  Peter  the  Venerable,  and  Adam  of 
Ht.  Victor,  and  Peter  Damiano,  or  their  words — their  words  and 
their  measures,  and  accents,  and  rhythms, — how  penetrating 
they  are.  These  more  than  the  creeds  of  councils  and  the 
clangour  of  warriors,  seem  to  shape  the  spandrils  from  whence 
leap  up  the  great  arches  of  the  Church — the  great  Church-music 
— the  great  Church  hymns ;  by  these  greatly  the  unity  of  the 
faith  is  proclaimed ;  and  yet,  try  to  bo  there  in  the  midst  of  those 
times,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  two  or  three  soft  and 
touching  characters  represent  to  you  the  monastery ;  but, 
prompt  at  the  call  of  the  imagination,  rise  the  arches  of  those 
grand  and  graceful  piles — those  miracles  of  beauty  wrought  in 
stone, — and  the  mind  of  the  Protestant  looks  very  tenderly  upon 
the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict — and  in  truth  what  good 
may  be  at  all  discovered  in  the  monastery  must  be  discovered, 
we  think,  in  that  order.  The  later  orders  revolt  us,  do  what 
they  will  they  cannot  charm  us.  But  if  we  could  forget  a  few 
things,  we  w^ould  like  to  silence  our  reproaches  as  we  tread  the 
aisles  of  Fountains,  and  Tin  tern,  and  Kirkstall,  and  Whitby. 
The  only  considerable  order  that  ever  flourished  in  England 
was  the  Benedictine  ;  it  gave  to  us  all  those  graceful  structures 
— York,  and  Westminster,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Crowr 
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land,  and  Lincoln,  and  almost  ever}"  majestic  pile  we  can 
mention.  Imagination  and  language  fail  to  represent  the  ideas 
which  lift  us,  or  stwthe  us  as  we  walk  amidst  their  ruins,  or 
their  naves.  We  also  could  make  vast  buildings — buildings  of 
strength  and  bi'auty  leap  from  the  earth — but  those  great 
originals,  we  could  not  rear  those.  No.  The  Benedictines 
seem  to  us  the  only  men,  who,  if  insane,  inspire  and  breathe 
into  their  works  the  matchless  insanity  of  a  saintly  calm.  What 
a  soul  presides  over  all,  what  a  life,  end  what  power !  Ibit  all 
that  is  venerable  or  beautiful  in  the  monastic  system  flushed  out 
and  expircnl  in  that  order  of  architects  and  sc'holars,  and  great 
landlords,  and  statesmen.  And  wo  will  not  let  our  words  go 
on  without  a  word  of  honour  to  those  who  in  a  blind,  but  in  a 
real  sort  of  way,  fulfilled  their  duties.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
they,  too,  jx'rfomied  their  part  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
Think  of  the  great  St.  Bernard;  why,  it  needed  a  madness 
almost  Divine  to  plant  those  w^alls  in  those  distant  ages,  on  tlie 
glaring  whiteness  of  their  frozen  foundation,  nine  thousand  feet 
al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea — suspended  between  heaven  and  earth 
— amidst  the  outrageous  blasts  of  winter,  where  no  sound  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  living  grave  but  the  thunder,  or  the  crash  of 
falling  avalanches,  leaping  from  precipice  to  precipice,  each 
jutting  crag  and  pinnacle  a  sheet  of  ice.  Wo  will  honour  that 
brave  attempt  which  has  saved  so  many  thousiinds  from  deatli, 
and  believe  that  in  it  we  may  see  some  illustration  of  the  l>ene- 
volence  which  shone  along  the  long  lines  of  monkery,  when 
asceticism  became  the  sacrament  of  hallowed  effort,  and  the  self- 
denial  was  relievtnl  and  liglitened  by  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
crowmed  by  a  purjxise  attained. 

We  fear  much,  however,  that  it  will  bo  from  the  Benedictine 
Order  that  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  more  distinct 
emanations  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  Most  of  the  humours  of 
the  monastery  emanate  from. their  cells;  they  became  the 
court ly-gentleinan  monks ;  their  tastes  were  higher,  their  dis- 
]K>sitions  to  ininuuilous  stigmata  fewer — vow's,  of  course — dead 
to  the  world,  of  course ;  but  there  w'ere  ever  causes  wdiich 
made  it  e^isier  to  a  Benedictine  to  forget.  And  it  would  in  the 
nature  of  things  result,  |)erhaps,  that  a  greater  degree  of 
ignorance  should  obtain  among  them.  There  is  a  French 
epigram  which  well  illustrates  the  ignorance  of  the  monks 
before  the  Reformation. 

Quelqu’  un  desirant  etre  Pretre 

A  revenue  so  presciita : 

l/oquel  lui  dit,  Si  tu  voux  I’etro, 

Qi*ot  sunt  septem  Sacramentn  f 
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Puis  il  (lit,  Tres. — L’6veque,  Quas?  , 

“  Sunt  Fidcs,  Sues,  et  Curitus.” — 

Parblieu,  tu  as  bicn  r^pondu ; 

Sus  clerc  nu’on  depeche  son  ens ; 

II  mcritc  d’etre  tondu. 

The  following  free  translation  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke : — 

A  crotchet  enme  into  a  wiseacre’s  head, 

To  enter  the  Church  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Away  to  the  bishop  he  instantly  hies, 

Announces  his  business : — The  jirelate  replies, 
you  tcifth  to  he  pt  tested,  and  guide  men  to  heaven, 

HoiP  many  in  number  are  the  Sacraments  seven  f 
Having  studied  awhile,  he  replies.  They  are  THREE. 

The  prelate  rejoins,  Tray,  Sir,  w  iiicil  may  they  he  f 
“  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,”  the  scholar  replies : 

By  the  juass  !  says  the  bishop,  you're  tvondrously  wise, 

Yonve  answered  discreetly,  your  learning  is  sound ; 

F'ew  bishops  at  present  have  lore  so  profound. 

See,  Clerk,  that  his  Orders  be  written  with  speed ; 

He  merits  the  tonsure ; — and  you  shall  be  fee’d. 

Vide  Life  of  Adam  Clarke,  LL.I).,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

We  find,  especdally  in  Benedictine  chronicles,  those  astounding 
miracles,  which  show  well  the  temper  of  the  narrator ;  for 
even  the  character  of  the  miracle  related— let  it  be  fraud, 
falsehood,  or  mistake — guide  to  the  character  of  the  narrator. 
“  It  was  in  the  year  1197  that  by  the  special  gift  of  Heaven 
‘‘  there  was  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Abbey  of  Altenburg 
“  some  hundreds  of  the  ribs  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  of 
‘‘  the  holy  troop  of  St.  Jerusalem.  What  joy  filled  the  breasts  of 
“  pious  monks  we  dare  not  attempt  to  conceive.  The  bones 
“  were  washed  with  wine,  and  anointed  with  precious  ointment, 
‘‘  and  laid  out  in  fair  white  linen  to  dry,  on  the  seats  of  the 
Chapter  House ;  when  suddenly  there  arose  from  the  relics 
“  so  foul  a  smell  that  even  the  monks  could  not  endure  it  and 
“  were  obbged  to  run  out.  The  Abbot  Gcxlwin  perceived  that 
“  this  coidd  be  nothing  but  a  trick  of  the  old  adversary  to 
“  disturb  the  devotion  of  community.  He  put  on  his  sacred 
“  vestments,  went  to  the  Chapter  House,  and  called  aloud~‘  I 
“  conjure  thee,  spirit  of  uncleanness,  by  Him  who  shall  judge 
“  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  destroy  the  world  with  fire, 
**  Clear  off  with  thy  infernal  spells,  and  cease  from  stirring  up 
“  this  diabolical  odour,  which  thou  hast  raised  to  deprive  the 
“  blessed  saints  of  the  adoration  which  is  their  due.’  No  sooner 
“  were  these  words  uttered  than  a  great  horse  bone  suddenly 
“  rose  and  flew  away  right  out  of  the  door  of  the  Chapter 
“  House  as  if  driven  by  a  storm  wind.  At  the  same  time  the 
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“  foul  8mell  (lisiippcared  and  a  delicious  perfume  arose  and 
“  dilfus<.‘d  itself  over  the  whole  abl)ey/* 

But  still  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  happens  that  monkery  has 
no  mellow  passions — there  is  in  its  history  no  softening  power, 
little  that  in  anv  way  can  or  could  soften.  ‘‘  What  shall  we 
“  siiy,*'  asks  Dr.  Wiseman,  “  to  such  living  calamities  as  Calvin 
“  and  Luther.**  Ah  !  but  we  could  inquire  “  What  shall  wo 
say  to  such  a  living  calamity  as  8t.  Dominic.**  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  Dr.  Southey  in  saying — Dominic,  or  St.  Domingo, 
is  “  the  only  saint  in  whom  no  solitary  speck  of  goodness  can 
“  be  discovered,  and  that  cruelty  in  him  was  an  appetite  and  a 
“  passion,  and  to  impose  privations  and  pain  seems  to  have  been 
“  the  pleasure  of  his  unnatural  heart.*’  Some  would  tell  us 
that  of  all  monks  he  is  the  most  illustrious — of  all  monastic 
onlers  his  is  the  chief  ;  before  he  was  born  his  mother  dreamed 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  dog  with  a  torch  in  his  mouth. 
It  is  said  he  never  looked  a  woman  in  the  face,  or  spoke  to  one. 
As  he  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  prea(4i  he  nsually  slept 
in  a  church  or  on  a  grave.  lie  wore  an  iron  chain  ever  round 
his  Ixnly,  and  his  fastings  and  his  scourgings  were  excessive. 
“  He  is  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Plonks.***  lie  walked  on  in 
life  from  miracle  to  miracle.  Once,  when  in  him  the  flesh 
strove  against  the  spirit,  he  was  in  a  wood,  he  stripped  himself 
thereu|K)n  and  commanded  the  wasps  and  the  ants  to  come  to 
his  assistance.  He  usikI  to  be  red-hot  with  love,  sonietimes 
blazing  like  a  furnace,  so  that  it  blanched  his  garments  with 
white,  and  glory  even  like  Christ  in  his  transfiguration.  Once 
it  sprouttnl  out  in  six  wdngs  like  a  seraph,  and  once  the  fervour 
of  his  piety  made  him  sweat  bl(X)d.  To  him  the  Virgin 
appt'artHl  and  called  him  her  son — and  her  husband.  8he  took 
him  in  her  arms  and  bared  her  bosom  so  that  he  might  drink. 
She  cs|K>u8ed  him,  and  Christ  himself  came  down  to  wdfness  the 
espousals.  Devils  kept  company  with  him  as  constantly  as  the 
angids.  Apollyon  teazc^l  him  in  the  shape  of  a  flea,  skipping 
u|>on  his  lKK)k.  -  The  Saint  fixtnl  him  as  a  mark  where  he  left 
off*,  and  used  him  so  through  the  volume.  Another  time  Old 
Sc'ratch  came  like  a  monkey  to  teaze  him.  Dominic  coolly 
called  him  to  hold  the  candle,  and  let  it  bum  down  to  the  snutf, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  |xiw  that  held  it.  He  instituted 
the  liosary,  that  l)eautiful  adaptation  of  paganism  to  the 
inachiiiery  of  Home ;  and  from  him  sprang  the  Inquisition, 
with  all  its  horrible  enoraiities,  and  cruelties,  and  crusiides 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  the  great  order  of  the  Friar 
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Preachers  originated  with  him.  We  turn  to  the  pages  of  even 
the  Papist  Histories  of  him,  and  wo  find  miracles  indeed  in  pro¬ 
fusion;  we  find  also  amazing  laudation  of  his  gentle  and 
fatherly  heart ;  and  wo  attempt,  in  spite  of  ourselves  and  of 
books,  to  do  justice  to  this  man,  whom  certainly  his  disciples 
have  magiiifi^  and  elevated  to  the  proportions  of  a  demon. 
Certainly,  if  something  of  the  founder  alw'ays  suiwives  in  the 
Order,  then  Dominic  is  more  and  better  than  his  biographers  have 
made  him.  He  was  one  of  those  magnificent  spirits  in  whose 
lives  great  sensibilities  avenge  themselves.  He  was  able  to 
detect  the  springs  which  move  men,  and  to  frame  them  into  a 
system  for  ages.  He  did  infinite  wrong  to  himself.  I  suspect 
he  was  a  miglity  Hecla  of  love  fixed  in  a  region  of  stern  and 
sterile  ice.  He  attracted  men  to  him,  he  formed  them  into 
societies,  he  lived  in  their  worship  and  their  veneration,  he 
was  one  of  those  great  religious  generals  in  whom  there  is 
imited  a  w’ide  ambition  and  a  narrow  conscience  —  perhaps 
that  must  usually  be  the  character  of  a  great  general — he 
possessed  also  a  sharp  conscience.  We  cannot  with  Dr.  Southey 
write  down  ‘all  devil  ’  under  the  portrait  of  this  man.  We  fancy 
his  Order  was  mostly  in  him : — the  angelic  doctor,  Aquinas — 
the  occult  and  mystical  master  of  the  subtleties  of  nature, 
Albert  the  Great—from  him  rose  the  Masters  of  Art,  Fra 
Benedetto  and  Fra  Angelico — what  missionaries,  and  what 
martyrs  to  the  theology  of  Tawler  and  Eckhart — and  the  holy 
benevolence  of  Las  Casas.  The  Dominicans  devoted  themselves 
to  the  conservation  of  the  Heraldries  of  their  Church.  Thus 
we  read  of  Dominic  :  he  was  a  man  in  whom  his  ago  and 
liis  spirit  combined  to  make  a  great  diseased  saint  general  of 
an  Order  of  diseased  saints.  The  mind  was  large,  but  the 
creed  was  narrow,  and  worse  effects  resulted  than  had  a  narrow 
mind  been  the  homo  of  a  narrow  creed.  The  mind  vaulted 
over  tlio  furnace  of  the  faith,  but  reflected  all  in  its  horrible, 
lurid  glare.  All  that  remained  of  emotion  in  him  went  to  feed 
the  flame  of  his  creed,  and  that  flame  lit  up  the  world  as  tho 
red  lights  of  a  bandit^s  haunts  light  up  woods,  forests,  and 
mountains,  while  making  the  heavens  blacker,  and  blotting  out 
all  tho  stars.  But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  creed  so  severe, 
conceptions  of  life  so  dreadful  and  stern,  brought  out  from 
many  a  disciple  gleams  of  more  pitying  tenderness ; — hence 
there  is  nothing  sensual,  or  voluptuous,  or  mean  in  the  art  and 
the  letters  of  tho  children  of  Dominic.  A  dread  and  a  terror 
»at  upon  their  souls  as  they  gazed — most  sad  of  all  the  monastic 
orders — upon  the  incoherent  mystery  of  things  around  them ;  as 
little  fitted  to  sympathize  with  tho  restorations  of  tho  classic 
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mind,  as  with  the  preludes  and  ontiphonal  notes  preparing  the 
advent  of  the  Reformation. 

Who  does  not  admire  and  venerate  Savonarola  ?  He  also  was 
one  of  the  children  of  Dominic.  What  is  he  ?  It  is  difficult 
to  say.  Shall  we  call  Dante  Papist  or  Protestant  ?  Papist ! 
but  he  saw  Popes  in  Hell !  Shall  we  call  Savonarola  Papist  or 
Protestant  ?  Both  sides  claim  him.  One  thing  is  certain,  he  was 
a  mad  monk.  He  was  mad  with  the  Rennmance ;  and  one  who 
thought  it  would  have  been  well  had  all  the  works  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Horace  and  Ovid,  Juvenal,  ay  Cicero,  to  boot,  been 
left  to  flutter  in  the  limbo  of  vanity,  with  all  their  architectures 
and  their  arts  and  paganisms.  W e  are  conceited  w^e  know,  but 
we  do  not  care  much  for  the  pagan  mind ;  it  is  a  much  flner 
method  of  making  comfortable  styes,  and  well  conditioned  sows, 
than  men.  The  age  of  the  Medici  was  an  age  eminently  able  to 
appreciate  elegant  sensualities,  and  there  was  a  canon  of  the 
Church  ill  Florence  in  the  day  of  Savonarola  who,  in  his  idolatry 
to  Plato,  kept  a  lamp  burning  in  his  chamber  before  an  image 
of  his  favourite  philosoplier.  The  city  was  given  over  to  in¬ 
decencies  and  to  celebrations  of  the  loves  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Savonarola  was  a  mad  monk,  but  madness  in  him 
was  born  of  Divine  sorrow.  Art,  which  he  maintained  was  the 
moulding  of  life  upon  the  principles  of  holiness,  was  given  over 
to  beas’liness  and  blasphemy.  When  Politian  was  reciting 
l^latonic  verses  in  the  shade  beneath  the  trellised  arches  in  the 
garden  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  surrounded  by  paganism  in  art, 
Savonarola  was  crying  with  a  strong  voice  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Mark  against  paganism  in  art,  in  manners,  religion,  and  edu¬ 
cation  ;  he  was  lifted  to  a  state  of  inspired  indignation  as  he 
beheld  not  onlv  the  w’orld  given  over  to  idolatry,  but  in  the 
verv  places  of  Madonna  and  Alagdalen  the  portraits  of  young 
girls  of  the  city :  uncleanness  in  the  very  church  itself — where 
paganism  ran  a  free  course,  and  was  glorifled ;  and  thoughts,  lest 
they  should  not  wnth  sufRcient  rapidity  enter  the  ears,  were 
made  to  enter  the  eyes.  The  sermons  of  Savonarola,  therefore, 
aimed  not  only  to  strike  at  social  vice,  but  to  convert  the  lite¬ 
rary  man  from  infidelity,  he  besought  the  artist  to  rescue  the 
imitative  arts  from  their  immoral  tendency.  But  at  Rome 
there  was  a  tiarad  satyr — an  unclean  thing — to  whom  it  w’as  most 
necessary  that  Savonarola  should  be  prohibited,  and  he  was 
prohibited.  The  mad  friar  had  a  deputation  from  his  holiness. 
The  Poj)e  had  said,  “  Offer  him  a  red  hat,  then  he  will  leave  off 
prophesving,  and  the  people  will  laugh  at  him/*  But  when 
the  rod  ^at  was  offered  him,  “  The  Lord  save  me  from  it — the 
Ix>rd  save  me  from  it !”  he  replied,  and  the  next  day  from  the 
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pulpit  he  exclaimed,  **  I  wish  no  other  red  hat  than  of  the  mar¬ 
tyr’s  blood-stained  crown.”  What  could  a  Pope  do  with  a  mad 
fellow  like  this.  He  gave  to  him  the  hat  he  wanted,  a  martyr’s 
blood-stained  crown  ;  and  so  amidst  the  jeers  of  men  ho  was 
suspended  from  the  gallows,  and  burnt  in  the  city  he  had  lived 
to  save.  Rome  has  been  sorely  puzzled  what  to  do  with  Savo¬ 
narola  ;  Rome  degraded  him,  Rome  burnt  him.  Ask  Romo 
about  liim  now,  she  will  say,  ‘‘  Alas !  in  him  we  see  a  soul 
“  wre('ked — turned  aside  from  its  pursuit  of  sanctity — turned  out 
“  of  its  course  when  it  came  to  identify  a  political  creed  with 
“the  cause  of  Christianity.”  For  Romo  is  never  political! 
No !  that  is,  she  never  takes  the  part  of  the  people,  only  of 
Popes — a  dangerous  power.  May  God  smite  it  for  us — paralyse 
it  for  us — petrify  it  into  a  pillar  of  stony  despair. 

But  how  tame  seems  all  madness  when  we  read  of  it,  compared 
with  the  madness  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Rome  has  two 
saints  Francis — St.  Francis  Sales,  the  gentleman  saint,  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  vagabond  saint ;  and  he  was  the  very  high- 
priest  of  Thaumaturgists.  Nature  fled  away  like  a  nimble  and 
laughing  girl  at  his  command.  In  his  life  it  seems  the  natural 
is  not ;  all  becomes  the  machinery  of  the  supernatural ;  and  St. 
Francis,  an  arch- wizard,  to  whom  all  things  were  possible  and 
easy.  Indeed,  saints  and  monks,  and  St.  Francis  especially, 
existed  beyond  the  vulgar  bounds  of  time,  and  space,  and  neces¬ 
sity.  He  married  young  a  lady  better  known  than  loved — he 
caught  her  in  the  throng,  he  whispered  to  her,  he  vowed  to 
her,  he  embraced  her,  he  plighted  his  troth  to  her — she  became 
his  all,  his  darling,  his  bride.  He  never  sought  to  forsake  her. 
You  know  her  name — the  Lady  Poverty,  Soon  after  bis  mar¬ 
riage  with  her,  his  avaricious  father,  a  considerable  man  in  his 
way,  took  him  before  the  magistrates  to  compel  him  back  to 
business.  His  father  demanded  that  he  should  give  up  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  renounce  all  claims  u|X)n  the  paternal  inheri¬ 
tance.  Francis  was  nothing  loth ;  he  scarcely  waited  for  his 
lather’s  demand  ;  he  gave  up  what  money  ho  had,  and  then 
proceeded  to  strip  off  every  rag  of  vestment,  save  a  hair  shirt ;  he 
esciiped  from  the  court  in  some  old  labourer’s  cloak  lent  him, 
and  so  commenced  his  married  life  with  Poverty.  You  look 
back  a  long  way  to  this,  to  the  year  1206. 

And  with  Poverty  we  may  do  much.  Perhaps  all  who  have 
been  j)oor  cast  back  affectionate  glances  to  the  days  of  their 
^verty,  and  feel  how  truly  they  were  the  days  of  their  power. 
>VTiy,  yes !  a  man  may  be  imperial  if  he,  with  a  conscious  and 
possessed  soul,  can  embrace  Poverty  as  a  bride,  and  swear  alle¬ 
giance  to  Obedience  as  a  master,  and  wear  the  cord  of  Humility, 
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aiid  hold  his  heart  in  an  nm  of  Chastity,  Why,  yes !  a  man 
who  may  be  called  a  man,  that  is,  a  creature  with,  senses,  and 
knowledge,  and  conscience — mind,  heart,  and  passions — and 
who  can  keep  on  good  terms  with  those  foar,  deserves  the 
canonization  for  ‘  Saint/  Poverty  is  power. 

Saints  have  never,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  written  their  own  lives, 
and  therefore  one  would  wish  it  were  possible  to  separate  the 
real  actor  from  all  that  false  theatrical  light,  that  pasteboard  and 
millinery,  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  St.  F rancis  was  a  great 
and  good man,  but,whenhecured  very  disgusting  ulcers,  why  should 
ho  kiss  them?  and  when  in  a  fit  of  passion — for  ah  !  the  saints  and 
monks  have  sometimes  been  passionate — he  made  use  of  some 
harsh  expression  to  one  of  his  brethren  before  others,  why 
did  he  not  alight  upon  some  cleaner  penance  than  that  of  filling 
his  mouth  with  dung  upon  the  spot,  and  chewing  it,  saying,  “  It 
**  is  but  just  that  he  who  had  offended  his  brother  by  his  speech, 
“  should  have  his  mouth  filled  with  dirt.’*  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  penance  was  fully  satisfactory  to  the  person  he 
had  offended.  A\Tien  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  that 
mighty  tens,  the  twilight  of  ages,  has  put  our  times  into  new 
proportions,  we  wonder — supposing  that  people  are  at  all  reli¬ 
gious  a  few  centuries  hence — w^e  wonder  w^hat  they  will  think  of 
George  Fox  or  of  John  Wesley.  Our  saints  have  a  sad  ten¬ 
dency  to  dwarf  themselves  as  the  times  roll  on ;  they  seem  to  bo 
little  models  of  saints  as  compared  with  those  vast  forms  of  other 
times.  Or  is  it  that  the  lens,  which  is  so  long  preparing,  has  a 
Strang  exaggerating  power.  Or  is  it  that  near-sighted  is  nar¬ 
row-sighted,  and  far-sighted  is  large  sighted — all  insects  here, 
all  mammoths  there  P  In  these  saints  we  are  amazed  at  the 
mingling  of  sagatdty  and  common  sense  with  their  wild  flights 
of  fanaticism;  they  had  the  faculty  of  keeping  true  to  their 
idea,  and  all  work  tells  in  the  long  run  which  does  that— -it  is  the 
only  work  that  tells.  In  the  work  of  St.  Francis,  indeed,  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  say  what  idea  predominated  beyond  the 
founding  and  extending  the  order  of  praying  vagabonds.  Most 
devoutly  ho  set  himself  to  the  consecration  of  ignorance  and 
nakedness.  Once,  while  he  was  passing  a  farmer’s  house,  weak 
and  ill,  he  bethought  himself  that  he  would  recruit  his  strength 
by  some  poultry  and  other  delicacies  of  the  countrv ;  but  angry 
with  himself  for  the  wicked  suggestion,  he  toot  up  a  hali- 
rotten  fowl  from  a  dunghill,  and  smelt  at  it,  saying  to  himself, 
“  Here,  glutton,  here  is  the  flesh  of  the  poultry  that  you  so 
**  anxiously  longed  for,  satisfy  your  longing,  and  eat  as  much  as 
**  you  like.”  His  holy  life  began  with  miracles.  There  must 
have  been  something  wonderfiuly  tender  in  the  man  whose  bio- 
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graphers  have  celebrated  his  love  for  all  simple  birds  and  things. 
St.  Anthony  of  Vetra  preached  to  fishes,  St.  Francis  preached 
to  the  birds ;  he  lived  Like  Old  Tiff  on  good  terms  with  Nature ; 
he  preached  to  the  starlings,  “  My  dear  sisters,*’  he  exclaimed 
to  the  chattering  things,  ‘‘  you  have  talked  long  enough,  it  is 
‘‘  my  turn  now ;  listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator,  and  be  quiet. 

My  little  brothers,”  he  began,  turning  to  the  other  sex  of  the 
astonished  birds,  who  were  smitten  by  a  miracle  into  silence, 
“  you  should  love  and  praise  the  Author  of  your  being,  who  has 
**  clothed  you  with  plumage,  and  given  you  wings  with  which 
**  to  fly  where  you  will,  j  The  first  created  of  all  animals.  He 
**  preserved  your  race  in  the  ark  ;  lie  has  given  you  the  pure 
“  atmosphere  for  your  dwelling-place.  You  sow  not,  neither  do 
“  you  reap.  Without  any  care  of  your  own.  He  gives  you  lofty 
“  trees  to  build  nests  in,  and  watches  over  your  young.  There- 

fore  give  praise  to  your  bountiful  Creator.”  ^  And  one  would 
suppose  that  monks,  even  mad  .  monks,  would  bo  especially 
touched  by  all  the  charming  scenery  of  nature,  and  its  world  of 
beautiful  incident.  No,  this  was  a  temptation  to  bo  repressed. 
“  Where  is  it  ?”  said  St.  Bernard,  when  his  companions  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  admired  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  mad 
monks  of  St.  Francis  especially  sought  the  repose  of  nature  and 
ot‘  solitude,  ^  not  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  world 
within  by  association,  with  those  scenes  of  mystery  and  might, 
they  only  souglit.  solitude  for  internal  stillness.  Wolves  and 
w  ild  beasts,  indeed,  knew  them,  and  retired,  before  them  or  be¬ 
came  their  obedient  vassals,  but  they  sought  the  clefts  of  moun- 
tiiins  for  .their  hermitages,  where,  far  away  from  cities  they 
might  be  at  no  loss  to  cultivate  tlie  graces  of  poverty,  and  where, 
in  utter  abandonment  of  nature,  inight  have  abuin^nt  compen¬ 
sation  by  their  exemption  from  the  immediate  (Bscipline  of 
obedience  and  humility. .  Nature  awoke^  no  raptures,  no  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  mind  of  St.  Francis.  This,  perhaps,  seems  the  case 
with  most  of  the  intense  religiom  whether  Papist  or  Protestant. 
With  St.  Francis  this  seems  remarkable.  The  soul  puts  on 
pity  for  the  lost  world  waiting  for  the  burning,  and  celebrates 
its  sacraments  only  in  the  midst  as  a  grand  spectacle  to  devotees 
and  heretics. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  relation  of 
this  monkery  to  women — monks  and  women.  St.  Francis  said, 
with  a  kind  of  grim  truthful  humour,  “  I  much  fear  that,  when 
“  God  took  wives  from  us,  the  devil  gave  us  sisters.”  We  believe 
the  Father  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  We  read  of  one  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis,  that  he  feared  to  come  into  the  company 
of  ladies  at  all ;  but  a  lady,  Maria  Garcia,  in  waiting  on  a  prin- 
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cess  of  Spain,  desired  to  have  religious  conversation  with  him, 
for  he  was  eminently  holy  and  reli^ous  ;  and  she  came  to  the 
church,  desiring  to  see  him,  j)rotesting  that  it  would  give  her 
pain  if  she  could  not  speak  to  the  holy  man.  So  he  came ; 
out,  to  get  rid  of  her  imiiortunities,  he  brought  some  straw  in 
one  hand  and  some  fire  in  the  other,  and  he  set  fire  to  the  straw 
in  her  presence,  and  said,  “  Although,  madam,  all  your  conver- 
**  sat  ions  are  pious,  I  refuse  to  hold  them  with  you  in  private, 
“  because  what  you  see  has  happened  to  the  straw,  is  what 
“  religious  persons  have  to  fear  may  occur  to  them ;  if  they  have 
“  private  and  familiar  intercourse  with  women,  they  must  lose 
“  at  least  the  fruits  of  their  holy  communications  with  God  in 
“  prayer  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  lady  blushed, 
retired,  and  troubled  the  monk  no  more.  If  we  admire  the 
sternness  of  the  monk,  at  any  rate  we  shall  not  think  he  had  his 
interior  state  in  very  good  order ;  nor  can  we  much  admire  the 
method  which  makes  no  better  saints.  For  thirty  years  Ignatius 
Loyola  never  once  looked  on  the  female  countenance.  But  the 
story  of  monachism  has  the  histories  of  mad  nuns,  not  less 
amazing  than  the  histories  of  mad  monks.  An  ingenious  young 
gentleman  of  Brighton  has  constructed  an  interesting  optical 
toy-book,  called  Spedropia ;  fix  your  eye  on  certain  combinations 
of  colours,  on  certain  optically  constructed  forms,  and,  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  head,  you  find  them  really  painted  in  the  air.  Thus 
we  seem  to  have  given  to  us  in  a  diagram  a  justitieation  for 
modern  scepticism  ;  j)eople  have  almost  ceasecl  to  believe  in 
spirits  at  all ;  regard  them  as  optical  illusions  projected  on  the 
disc  of  the  objective  consciousness  ;  from  the  camera  within  the 
picture  darts  upon  the  sheet ;  and  so,  from  the  objective  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  image  lives  on  the  eye  as  in  a  diseased  state, 
unsubstantial  forms  dance  before  the  vision.  Is  there  anything 
in  all  this  to  elucidate  the  trances  of  8t.  Theresa,  or  St.  Veronica 
Guilliani,  one  of  the  latest  of  canonized  saints  ?  The  time  has 
gone  for  merely  dislxilieving  things.  That  is  a  very  summarv, 
but  by  no  means  satisfactory,  method  of  establishing  trutli, 
simply  to  disl)elieve.  Bather,  we  must  consign  much  to  the 
preat  unresolved  domain  of  hallucination.  We  think  we  must 
aetermine  to  Ixdieve  much  we  cannot  quite  find  a  proof  for. 
W  e  must  not  be  too  nice  in  our  expectations  from  either  Papist 
or  Protestant  vi  hen  they  become  hysterical,  or  clairvoyant,  or 
epileptic.  Change  the  agi*s,  and  how  like  the  story  of  St. 
1  neresa  is,  in  many  particulars,  that  of  the  seeress  of  Prevoi*st. 
She  was  an  epileptic  saint.  The  convulsions  of  epilepsy  made 
still  more  marvellous  by  a  delirious  piety ;  unhealthy  holiness  ! 
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a  nervous  system  delicately  organized,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  so  constituted  as  to  manifest  most  clearly  a  dependence 
on  that  organization.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his  Handbook  of  Spain, 
does  not  speak  with  his  usual  admirable  catholicity  of  judgment 
when  he  describes  St.  Theresa  as  simply  a  love-sick  nun.  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  is  a  better  judgment.  “  There  have  been  thousands 
“of  love-sick  nuns,  but  few  women  like  Theresa."  Her  life 
well  repays  a  study ;  it  has  a  multitude  of  points  of  interest, 
theolo^cal  and  psychological ;  beyond  a  doubt,  if  she  was  not  a 
mad  monk,  she  was  a  mad  nun.  It  is  stniiige  that  the  Church 
which  canonized  St.  Theresa  persecuted  Madame  Guy  on.  St. 
.Theresa  maintained  battles  wdth  fiends  and  devils  :  she  had  her 
visions  as  distinct  and  vivid  and  as  sharply  described  as  are  the 
visits  of  Swedenborg  to  the  invisible  world.  She  saw  the  Lord 
our  Saviour  (Jladcfen,  Vol.  I.,  124)  ;  she  heard  God  speak 
within  her  soul,  in  language  supernatural  and  celestial,  without 
words  or  images  ;  she  reached  the  state  of  pure  ecstasy,  when 
the  soul  wearies  of  prayer  and  meditation,  and  is  capable  of  love 
alone.  “  The  little  bird  of  the  spirit,  darting  like  lightning  from 
“  the  miserable  cage  of  the  body,  is  fitter  for  the  service  of  the 
“  Lord,  and  for  its  perfect  freedom  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  and 
“  transport."  She  says,  “  I  see  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy 
“  Trinity  distinctly,  except  that  I  see  and  hear  nothing  (with 
“  the  organs  of  the  body")  [Madden^  Vol.  I.  124).  More  question¬ 
able  things  are  recorded.  The  Lord  gave  her  a  sign,  he  took 
the  small  cross  attached  to  her  beads,  and  when  he  gave  it  back 
to  her  it  appeared  to  be  of  four  great  stones,  incomparably  more 
precious  than  diamonds.  They  had  the  five  wounds  of  our 
Lord  engraved  on  them  after  a  most  curious  manner.  Amazing, 
but  when  all  is  said  of  the  marvellous  and  wonderful,  that  which 
most  attracts  and  charms  us,  and  which  furnishes  the  key  to 
her  illusions  is,  that  she  did  possess  a  heart  of  boundkffn  and 
ecstatic  love ;  nothing  brings  her  closer  to  us  than  the  story,  that 
when  she  and  her  brother  were  children,  and  when  they  read 
together  the  lives  of  the  saints,  where  they  were  told  in  every 
page  how  the  torments  of  the  damned  were  to  be  eternal,  and 
the  glory  of  the  blessed  for  ever,  they  tried  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  eternity,  and  they  repeated,  looking  awestruck  in  each 
other's  face,  “  What !  for  ever  !  for  ever  I  What !  for  ever  !  " 
And  there  are  some  of  her  words  which  have  become  pro¬ 
verbially  associated  with  her  name ;  her  pity  for  Satan  for  whom 
she  could  find  no  worse  word  than  that,  “  Alas !  he  loves  not ; 
he  cannot  love."  And  her  one  description  of  hell  is  as  fearful 
as  it  is  just,  and  it  sums  up  all  horror. — “  There  they  cannot  love 
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or  be  loved  !  Many  and  very  wonderful  were  her  visions  and 
her  sayings,  but  we  notice  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  ecstacdes, 
her  last  words  were,  “  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  tliou 
wilt  not  despise.” 

St.  Theresa  was  a  soul ;  by  that  wo  mean  a  pure  intelligence, 
as  in  contradistinction  to  the  intellect.  St.  Augustine  said, 
“  What  we  see  by  our  intelligence  has  more  of  being  and  of 
‘‘  truth  than  that  which  we  discover  by  our  sight.”  She  siiw 
much,  no  doubt,  by  the  act  of  pure  intelligence.  Whether 
miracles  were  wrought  in  her  state  of  ecstasy,  and  whether  she 
was  lifUnl  heavenwards  from  the  earth,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide,  only  saying  that  our  immortal  laureate  in  St.  Agnes,  has 
exactly  described  to  us  St.  Theresa : — 

Deep  on  the  convent  walls,  the  snows 
Are  sparklinj?  to  the  moon  : 

Mv  breath  to  heaven  like  vapour  |?oes, 

'May  my  soul  follow  soon. 

The  shadows  of  the  convent  towers 
Slant  downward  to  the  sward, 

Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hours 
That  lead  me  to  the  Lord. 

Make  Thou  mv  spirit  ^mre  and  clear 
As  are  the  frosty  skies. 

Or  this  first  snowdrop  of  the  year. 

That  on  my  bosom  lies. 

Break  up  the  heavens, O  Lord!  and  far 
Through  all  yon  starlight  keen. 

Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star. 

In  raiment  white  and  elean. 

lie  lifts  me  to  tJie  golden  doors  ! 

The  flashes  come  and  go ; 

All  heaven  bursts  her  stariT  floors, 

And  strews  her  lights  below. 

And  deepens  on,  and  up!  The  ^ates, 

The  doors  roll  back,  and  far  within. 

For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits 
To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 

The  Sabbaths  of  eternity, — 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide, — 

Alight  u|Km  the  shining  sea. 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

In  the  instunco  of  St.  Tlicresa  we  have  epilepsy  made  divine. 

But  the  stories  of  convents  in  which  the  conventual  and 
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^  monastic  rule  was  preserved,  present  to  us  far  different  accounts. 

AVhat  histories  of  Demononiania  and  tormented  sisters  ;  indeed 
convents  seem  to  have  been  in  many  instances  lunatic  asylums, 
with  all  their  ancient  cruelty,  but  without  any  medical  discipline 
^  or  restraint.  It  is  the  long  chronicle  of  unhealthy  holiness — 

and  no  wonder  when  wo  think  of  the  creed  of  Rome,  and  when 
i  we  remember  that  a  convent  ims  a  community  of  sad  sisters, 

I  expiating  the  sins  of  the  world,  immured  in  the  walls  of  an 

inhuman  saintliness.  There  they  suffered,  there  they  shivered  ; 
the  walls  of  flesh  became  more  thin  and  fragile,  the  life  con- 
V  sumed  more  and  more  upon  thoughts  which  turned  to  phantoms 

and  possessions.  The  church  tilled  with  airs  of  soprano  music, 
*  till  the  sounds  as  they  struck  against  the  walls  of  the  small 

chapel  or  shivered  through  the  cell,  or  rebounded  against  the 
f"  arches  and  the  roof  of  the  tall  church,  seemed  like  complaining 

I  ghosts  of  souls  in  purgatory,  or  spirits  sighing  over  their  lost 

k  bliss,  and  the  silence,  and  the  cold,  and  the  maceration,  and  the 

hopelessness.  And  why  ?  who  can  wonder  that  spirits  so  nar¬ 
rowed  and  confined  lost  all  their  balance,  and  rushed  into  strange 
I  extremes  of  light  and  darkness.  We  see  all  those  nuns — of  course 

^  we  mean  the  holy  and  the  pure  of  all  ages — like  a  vast  church  of 

s  sad  sisters.  How  mournful  they  look,  religion  having  given 

’  ,  them  for  their  being  masses  and  misereres.  Think  what 

woman  is,  living  to  love,  to  whom  it  is  a  necessity  to  be  loved. 
See  how,  if  denied  this  in  the  free  life  of  Protestanism,  her 
L  life  turns  to  shade :  and  then  think  what  it  must  have  been  in 

‘  those  mournful  ages.  AVhat  it  must  be  still,  wrapped  in  the 

scapula  of  the  nun  :  no  light,  no  air,  no  freshness,  a  great  church 
of  expiatoiresy  living  beneath  the  perpetual  presence  and  sound 
of  the  wrath  of  God  on  all  mankind,  doomed  to  ask  no  (questions, 
^  nor  to  seek  to  answer  them,  but  to  transfer  all  the  questions 

which  the  intellect  might  have  asked,  to  the  feelings,  to  turn  to 
fuel  there,  and  to  consume  the  life  away.  Bring  them  alto¬ 
gether,  those  cloistered  nuns,  into  some  great  world  church — 
what  a  group  ! — grotesque  !  yes,  but  awful  too !  The  church  of 
the  Sad  Sisters !  unnatural !  monstrous !  all  innocent  things 
turned  to  crimes,  and  occasions  for  penance.  We  know  that 
k  women  have  a  taste  and  a  desire  for  these  things.  AVe  know 

that  there  is  that  in  womanhood  which  would  constitute  itself  a 
cross-bearer.  But  look  into  that  great  distant  church — darkened 
I  — night  perhaps — prostrate  forms  before  the  altar  figures — 

I  shadows  flitting  to  and  fro  behind  those  columns — fantastic 

shapes  playing  among  the  tombs — then  the  thronged  church  ; 
I  some  in  misery  over  sins  never  committed,  and  some  in  misery 
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over  a  world  to  be  purchased  from  purgatory,  and  so  the  soul 
preys  upon  itself.  When  shall  we  learn  how  it  is  that  from 
purity  and  peacefulness  often  floats  up  the  most  horrid  accusa¬ 
tions  of  guilt  ?  The  wisdom  which  dictated  to  our  great  dramatist, 
Shakspere,  to  put  those  words  and  songs  upon  the  lips  of  tlie 
pure-souled  ( >phelia ;  what  a  deep  human  wisdom  it  is,  and  its 
like  meets  us  in  the  community  of  the  sad  sisters  of  nuns.  What 
stories  are  those  of  the  Convent  of  Louviers  and  of  Auxonne. 
What  confessions  are  those  which  are  made  by  some  young 
women,  only  remarkable  for  very  sjHK*ial  purity  and  devotion. 
One  says,  **  Blasphemy  is  my  nourishment,  and  iny  existence 
“  is  preserved  by  the  contempt  and  annihilation  of  the  world. 
To  her  confessor,  in  reply  to  his  im})08ition8  of  penance,  she 
says,  “  Command,  I  beseech  you,  no  more,  if  you  would  not 
“  end  my  miserable  life  in  despair.  Do  not  oblige  me  to  repeat 
“  praises,  it  is  difficult  to  praise  what  one  hates  above  all  the 
“  world.  What  can  be  more  full  of  hatred  than  a  person  who 
“  is  united  to  the  Devil  ?  I  low  I  rave  in  my  hatred  ;  how  I 
“  honour  my  hatred,  which  supports  me  against  an  infinite 
“  jx)wer  !*’  And  then  that  dreadful,  mournful  close — ‘‘  Love,  thou 
“  wert  once  the  second  principle  of  my  being  and  my  delight  in 
**  Gixl ;  thou  art  now  the  first  thing  to  be  irreparably  changed 
“  — woe  is  me  ! 

Then  these  poor  cr/yw/ems,  the  sad  sisters,  become  criminators, 
turiuHl  uj>on  their  confessors,  and  horrible  judicial  proceedings 
came  about,  the  ready  stake  was  reared,  and  the  poor,  quiver¬ 
ing,  over-sjK'nt  lunatics  consumed  out  of  the  way  to  ashes, 
found  guilty  of  having  deranged  the  cerebral  organs  ! — sentence 
death  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  afraid  of  drawing  too 
near  the  veil  of  temporal  things  which  hangs  before  the  eternal 
lights.  “  Thou  canst  not  lift  my  veil.’'  “  Thou  canst  not  see 
“  me  and  live.”  These  are  the  inscriptions  over  all  the  great 
things  of  immortality.  You  may  argue  about  them,  read  alxnit 
them,  abstract  them,  do  anything  but  attempt  to  touch  them  ; 
few  hands  can  touch  the  ark  which  holds  the  infinite  shrine 
furnitun^.  There  is  that  which  leaps  out  to  kill  one,  and  to  paralyse 
another;  and  no  being  gets  too  near  to  the  next  world  without 
having  his  limbs  put  out  of  joint  for  this. 

This  is  the  mischief  of  all  fixed  ideas,  they  make  hypochon¬ 
driacs,  not  men  and  women ; — this  is  the  mischief  of  monkery, 
the  whole  scheme  and  method  of  monkery,  it  is  a  life  of  fixed 
ideas  ;  and  did  we  not  say  they  were  as  fearful  as  fixed  airs  to 
the  mine-— ending  in  calamity  and  convulsion  ?  The  more  power- 
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ful  your  force  is,  the  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  trifle  with 

Jt _ it  is  only  God  who  can  with  a  nice  adjustment  confine  a 

firmament  full  of  lightning  in  a  drop  of  dew.  Confine  your 
fire  in  vour  furnace,  your  heat  in  your  boiler,  still  keep  adding 
fuel  and  increasing  and  stirring  the  flame,  and  your  engine,  in 
boat,  or  rail,  or  factory,  w'ill  show  you  the  consequences. 
What !  you  priests  !  must  we  not  tam[)er  w  ith  an  engine  without 
hazarding  our  miserable  life,  and  the  safety  of  my  iron  jK)t,  pan, 
and  kettle  contrivances  ?  And  may  you  keep  on  your  trifling 
and  experimenting  on  that  w’onderful  flame  and  force  of  a  human 
soul  ?  This  is  what  priests  have  done.  They  have  not  known 
how  to  manage  souls  !  AVe  do  not  so  much  charge  them 
in  this  sentence  with  being  bad  men,  they  are  inhuman.  We 
see  the  priest  in  the  church  and  the  confessional  sitting  there — 
we  cannot  but  say,  ‘  how  is  he  dealing  wdth  a  very  real  human 
want  Y  *  We  growingly  see  there  is  nothing  more  human  for 
souls  wakeful  and  fervent  than  the  Confessional ;  but  that  life 
of  monkery :  howittrifles  wdth  power,  how  it  quickens  sensations  it 
does  not  gratify,  and  cannot  satisfy  ;  pleasures  without  object  and 
without  hope  ;  layingthe  burden  upon  the  life,  not  for  health  but  for 
ex])iation  ;  secluding  all  the  feelings,  giving  to  them  unnatural 
brilliancy,  unhealtliy  fire.  Yet  let  not  us  be  unjust  to  the  great 
church  of  llie  sad  sisters — cloistered  nuns  seem  to  us  to  be  simply 
monstrous,  as  they  are  sad.  ]lut  there  are  those  on  wdiom  the 
cross  of  loneliness  of  life  is  laid,  and  they  will  achieve  for  them¬ 
selves  a  science  of  benevolence,  a  divine  science,  best  executed 
without  priests,  Anglican  or  Po})ish,  both  alike  dangerous 
guides  to  the  female  mind ;  nor  let  Rome  tempt  us  to  the  faith 
that  her  church  alone  supplies  the  holiness  of  cloistered  hearts, 
and  siiintly  and  useful  lives.  Amelia  Sieveking,  8arah  Martin, 
pjlizabeth  Fry,  and  Hannah  Alore,  and  millions  besides,  let  it 
be  remembered  w  hen  we  are  taunted  w  ith  the  little  we  do ; 
piety  ticketed  and  labelled,  benevolence  l)ound  in  a  black 
uniform,  may  Ik*  made  to  go  a  great  way  ;  but  not  less  mighty, 
not  less  real,  the  unostentatious,  and  unj)reten8ive,  and  more 
cheerful  light  of  the  unbound  thing. 

As  we  look  back  upon  these  magnificent  aberrations  of 
human  intelligence  in  the  cloister,  it  may  seem  that'  they  be¬ 
long  entirely  to  the  past  ages,  the  world  has  quite  outlived  them. 
'1  his  remains  to  be  seen.  Has  the  world  outlived  them  ?  Has 
Rome  renounced  them  ?  Does  Rome  confess  that  these  were  the 
marks  and  the  signs  of  an  ago  deceased  ?  and  if  loved,  not  the  less 
d('plored  ?  Oh,  no,  Rome  for  herself  has  no  regrets — Rome  never 
changes  her  faith,  or  her  manners — Rome  is  full  of  miracles  to¬ 
day  as  in  any  of  the  ages  of  the  past.  Read  Cardinal  Wiseman’s 
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Life  of  St.  Veronica  OniUiani,  and  you  will  find  an  account  of 
her  marriage  mth  our  blessed  Lord^  in  a  vision,  who  wedded  her 
with  a  ring, — nay  rings,  seen  also  by  other  nuns  ;  this  was  a 
saint  of  the  last  century,  and  she  has  been  but  recently  canonized, 
and  her  life  is  written  by  Dr.  Wiseman.  A  still  more  re¬ 
markable  instance  is  in  the  published  Life  of  the  Cure  D\Ars^  by 
the  Abbe  Alfred  Monnin,  in  this  country,  translated  and  edited 
by  Archdeacon  Manning,  with  a  preface  in  which  all  his  miracles 
and  his  supernatural  intercourses  are  commended  and  approved ; 
but  we  do  not  conceive  that  w'e  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  flat  denial 
to  every  apparent  instance  of  suj)ernatural  intercourse,  far  from 
it,  but  such  instances  do  not  lie  on  the  highway  of  life.  We 
notice,  that  as  they  take  place,  and  are  cultivated  in  lives;  the  life 
itself  is  turned  out  of  course,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  made  an 
engine  and  a  tool.  Wo  do  not  doubt,  that  some  Papist,  wdio  could 
think  it  worth  the  while,  might  retort  upon  lis  in  a  Paper  upon 
Mad  Protestants.  I  should  not  at  all  in  argument  object  to  it ; 
unhealthy  epileptic  holiness  is  never  charming  to  us:  the 
theophania  of  nuns,  or  the  witchcraft  of  New  England.  Papists 
retort  upon  us  persecution  ;  true,  we  have  persecuted,  we  have 
liad  bilious  mistaken  men  among  us  ;  but  what  has  our  perse¬ 
cution  been  compariHl  with  that  immense  Torquemada  machinery 
— igniting  kin^oms,  burning  out  whole  villages,  wdiole  towns, 
making  with  the  sounds  of  the  Te  Deum  the  pleasant  music 
of  bones  of  millions  cracking  upon  the  rack — and  reflecting  on 
the  rich  stained  glass  of  the  great  cathedral  windows  the  riclier 
colours  of  blood  flowdng  in  torrents,  and  the  flames  of  the  Auto  da 
Fe,  ISo  the  madness  of  Protestantism,  in  like  stories  of  per¬ 
secution,  it  can  be  proved  against  us  in  the  degree  in  which  >vc 
have  cloistered  it,  and  sought  to  imi)rison  it  in  some  fired  idea. 
The  narrower  the  creed,  tlie  more  danger  is  there  if  you  liave 
to  deal  with  a  real  and  feeling  mind,  that  it  may  make  a 
mournful  end  of  madness  and  despair. 

Can  it  be  ever  necessary  to  be  on  the  guard  against  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  monachism  again  ?  The  human  mind  is  so  freakisli 
and  erratic  a  thing,  that  >ve  cannot  say,  we  feel  too  sure  uj)on 
the  subject.  We  may  be  told  that  the  strong  commercial  inind 
of  the  country,  the  sound  healthy  common  sense  mind  will  never 
be  led  away  or  astray  by  these  follies.  AVhy,  that  is  the  order 
of  mind  never  much  inoculated  by  religious  feeling  at  all ;  nor 
is  that  mind  the  monastic  mind  of  any  country — there  is  a  mind 
credulous,  impressible,  unreasoning,  falling  prostrate  before  all 
marvels,  physically  inert,  a  sort  of  mendicant  mind.  Mendicity 
is  most  poetical  and  beautiful  to  the  Catholic  intelligence. 
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Mendicity/’  says  Kenelm  Digby,  quoting  with  admiration 
from  a  French  traveller,  “  wdth  its  ascetic  countenances,  and  its 
unimaginable  coniiguration  of  patches  and  of  ragged  drai)ery, 
is  one  of  the  picturesque  glories  of  old  Spain,  and  when  I  have 
s^ken  to  those  aged  persons,  often  so  noble  in  their  senti- 
“  ments,  I  could  never  depart  without  shaking  hands,  and 
**  giving  the  oboe  of  Belisarius.”  We,  too,  have  sometimes  met 
with  noble  beggars,  the  Edie  Ochiltree  type  of  character.  But 
Catholicism  clothes  mendicity  with  a  cowl,  tonsures  it,  puts 
sandals  on  the  feet  of  it,  and  a  cross  and  a  rosary  round  the  neck 
of  it,  and  a  breviary  and  a  curse  into  the  hands  of  it,  and  sends 
it  to  grow,  and  to  swarm  over  a  whole  country,  and  the  weak 
thing,  at  last  becomes  a  blight  upon  honest  labour  ;  it  shadows 
all  homes,  and  men  who  despise  it,  live  in  terror  of  it.  What 
can  be  more  terrible  than  a  swarming  race  of  men  spreading 
over  a  land,  multiplying  everywhere,  but  separated  from  all 
other  men  by  a  power,  and  a  crime — a  crime,  since  they  have 
disowned  and  trampled  under  foot  the  ordinary,  and  innocent, 
and  holy  affections  of  our  race ;  a  power  since  armed  with  the 
curse  of  their  Church,  and  the  key  of  the  Confessional. 

For  oh,  these  mad  monks  have  we  not  seen  how  they  demand 
the  surrender  of  all  reason  to  the  traditions  and  legends  of  the 
saints.  “  That  which  cannot  bo  abused  is  good  for  nothing,” 
says  Father  Frederick  Faber,  quoting  the  words  of  the  great 
Ncibuhr.  But  how  he  rebukes  in  the  very  same  paragraph, 
“  the  cold  atmosphere  of  a  circumambient  heresy,  chilling 
“  devotional  excess,  and  dealing  out  too  scanty  an  allowance  of 
‘‘  belief  to  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  Almighty  God  may 
have  favoured  one  of  his  chosen  servants  and  vessels  of 
“  election.”  lie  rebukes,  “  the  cold,  dry,  hard,  doubting 
“  temper,  which  is  always  standing  on  the  defensive  as  though 
“  it  was  going  to  be  robbed  of  some  portion  of  its  power  of 
disbelieving,  as  though  more  were  about  to  be  exacted 
“  from  it  in  the  way  of  credulity,  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
“  for  salvation  outside  the  church.”  Continues  he,  “  This 
“  temper  is  Protestantism  graduating  down  almost  to  naked 
un^lief ;  inside  the  church  it  would  be  the  same  disease 
“  stripped  of  its  fatal  power,  like  small-pox  by  the  charm  of 
‘‘  vaccination.”  *  '  * 

Then  what  shall  we  believe,  that  wo  may  be  a  simple,  good, 
healthy,  Christian  soul  ?  Why,  in  the  same  Essay  wo  find  that 
we  must  believe,  from  the  life  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostla,  that  the 

•  Oil  Beatification  and  Canonization^  p.  23. 
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great  feasts  of  the  church  militant  arc  in  some  way  noted  in  the 
church  triumphant !  We  must  believe,  from  the  life  of  blesstnl 
Henry  8uso,  that  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  a  most 
blesscxl  refreshment  to  the  souls  in  purgatory.  And  what  shall 
we  believe  ?  Why,  that  special  Latin  prayers  have  power  in  heaven  ! 
and  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  blessed  Gertrude,  that  a  life  of 
ptTjKjtual  pilgrimage  to  holy  shrines  may,  even  in  these  self- wise 
days,  be,  with  proper  vocation,  acceptable  to  Almighty  God. 
Thus,  if  we  might  separate  ourselves  from  the  Reviewer,  and 
could  we  but  si>eak  to  these  gentlemen,  we  might  say,  “Oh,  mad 
“  monks,  what  will  you  have  me  to  believe  Why,  in  the 
“  constant,  the  almost  unconscious  exercise  of  miraculous  powers, 
“  the  occurrence  of  raptures,  visions,  and  bodily  transformations ; 
“  power  over  demons ;  the  intermingling  of  the  visible  and 
“  invisible  worlds ;  the  reading  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  the  gift 
“  of  bilocation,  or  being  in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same 
“  time,  and  the  like ;  these  seem  to  surround  these  saints  and 
“  mad  monks  like  an  atmosphere.  Oh,  messieurs,  messieurs, 
“  mad  monks,  what  will  you  have  me  to  believe?  Frederick 
“  Faber,  what  will  you  have  me  to  believe?  That  our  blessed 
“  Ix)rd  vouchsafed  to  put  the  wound  of  his  side  to  the  mouth  of 
“the  canonized  Rose  of  Lima  and  8t.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  and 
“  allowed  them  to  drink  therefrom  spiritual  nectar ;  and  that 
“  St.  John  the  evangelist  took  the  heart  out  of  Rosa  Maria  Scrio 
“  the  Carmelitess,  and  took  it  from  her  side ;  and  how  our  Lady, 
“  squeezing  some  drops  of  black  blood  out  of  it,  applied  it  to 
“  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  it  was  replaced,  filled  with  the  fire  of 
“  divine  love.  And  how  the  same  blessed  experience  is  recorded, 
“  or  something  very  much  like  it  of  St.  Bridget,  St.  Gertrude, 

“and  St.  Ledwine.  What  shall  we  believe?  that  the  llolv 

• 

“  Ghost  entered  the  heart  of  St.  l^hilip  Neri  as  a  ball  of  fire, 
“  breaking  his  ribs,  and  causing  a  miracle  of  many  years’ 
“  duration  in  order  to  keep  the  Saint  in  life  and  action  !  And 
“  how  many  saints  were  classified  as  a  rare  kind  of  plant  in  the 
“  house  of  grace,  and  cjilled  Olu'ophori,  or  ‘  Ointment  dropping 
“  Saints.’  And  how  miraculous  and  healing  oil  flowed  from  the 
“  remains  of  St.  Walburga;  and  how  innumerable  other  saints 
“  had  the  Siune  blesscnl  virtue  attaching  to  their  remains.  Yes, 
“  these,  and  the  like  of  these,  are  the  modest  demands  made  on 
“  my  faith,  and  made  to-day  under  penalty  of  being  consigned 
“  to  the  arctic  zone  of  Protestantism,  and  to  the  chill  air  of 
“  circumambient  heresy.  Oh,  messieurs,  messieurs  mad  monks, 
“  vou  amaze  me,  vou  amaze  me,  truly  you  do.  Your  familiar 
“  intercourse  witk  spirits  I  think  1  *  could  get  over ;  the 
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“splendour  flowing  from  your  face;  the  heat  of  your  body 
“  burning  so  with  love  that  even  pails  of  water  had  to  be  poured 
“  upon  you  to  quench  it ;  and  your  being  raised  aloft  in  prayer 
“  into  the  air — Hume  fashion ;  and  your  power  of  multiplying 
“  provisions  ;  but  some  things  are  almost  too  much  for  me,  dear 
“  sirs,  and  yet  I  And  within  me  a  large  capacity  of  belief;  what 
“  sliull  I  say  of  the  marvellous  voyage  of  8t.  Itaymond  of 
“  Pennafort  ? — the  marvellous  voyage,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
“  collect  for  the  day  ;  and  also  the  subject  for  a  solemn  address 
“  to  Almighty  God.  Blessed  St.  Kayniond  of  Pennafort  sailed 
“  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  six  hours  on  his  cloak,  that  is 
“  from  Majorca  to  Barcelona,  and  then  entered  his  convent 
“  through  closed  doors.  And  dear  Dr.  Faber  says,  no  one 
“  accustomed  to  the  study  of  history  will  ever  dream  of  neglect- 
“  ing  this  criterion  of  parallel  cases.  Yet,  oh,  messieurs,  I  do 
“  think  that  is  a  very  criterionizing  criteria  indeed.  I  do  not 
“  wonder  that  Rome  does  not  like  the  Baconian  method,  the 
“  inductive  science.  I  also  am  quite  prepared  to  modify  my 
“  transports — cannot  go  off  into  ^lacaulay  dithyrambics  about 
“  it — do  not  see  that  it  is  either  the  whole  method  or  the  most 
“  perfect  method  of  the  human  mind.  But  I  fear  very  much, 
“  that  faith  cannot  keep  up  with  these  grand  strides  of  your 
“  great  saintly  fathers.  For  these  mystical,  and  cloistered,  and 
“  hermitical  saints  do  play  at  bowls,  skittles,  quoits,  and  ninepins 
“  with  nature,  imperial  Iloudins,  and  wondrous  wizards  they  are. 

“  And  oh,  what  confraternity  would  I  not  join,  to  be  so  free 
“  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  nature — I  see  St.  Francis 
“  Jerome  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  one  city  while  he  was 
“  distributing  alms  in  the  streets  of  another  city — I  see  the 
‘‘  discreet  and  judicious  Xavier  spending  three  whole  days  in 
“  twodiflerent  places,  busily  engaged  in  both  ; — I  see  St.  Philip 
“  Neri  dancing  before  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  Papias  and 
Maurus, — I  see  mystic  and  spiritual  diadems,  and  crowns,  and 
“  aureoles,  and  splendours,  and  rays  emitkxl  from  the  eyes  and 
“  the  brows  of  pictured  saints ; — 1  see  amidst  the  votive  tablets 
“  and  oflerings  over  the  tombs  of  these  strange  confessors,  that 
“  I  am  introduced  into  a  world  where  all  that  is  real  to  common 
“  sense  is  suspended,  and  nature  is  inverted.  Gh,  and  I  must 
‘‘  be  a  heretic,  and  profane,  and  godless,  if  I  do  not  believe  all 
“  this.  Oh,  mad  monks,  I  perceive  that  in  your  lunacy,  it  is 
‘‘  clear  to  you  that  all  people  are  mad  save  yourselves — a  mad 
world,  my  masters,  and  you  the  only  sane  people  in  it.  And 
“  it  is  not  only  when  I  turn  over  the  chronicles  of  Marina, 
“  Escobar,  or  Caesar  of  Heirstcrbach,  or  the  Magnum  Speculumy 
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**  that  I  find  myself  introduced  into  this  strange  mingling  of  all 
“  things  real  and  unreal,  fantastic,  grotesque,  and  wonderful ; 
“  I  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Review  for  last  October,  and  I 
“  find  the  account  of  the  procession  of  the  sacred  portrait 
“  ordered  by  Poj30  Pius  IX.,  for  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  Europe. 
“  ^V^lat  is  the  sacred  ]>ortrait  of  this  most  extraordinary  and 
“  sacred  procession  ?  The  sacrcnl  j^rtrait  was  painted  by  St. 
“  liuke,  a  portrait  of  our  Lord  in  his  agony  and  passion,  it  is 
“  of  course  miraculous ;  but  there  is  another,  equally  marvellous, 
of  the  most  blessed  and  holy  Virgin,  and  with  feelings  of 
“  wonder,  I  learn,  that  for  forty- three  days  preceding  the  i^eni- 
“  tential  procession,  the  bless^  image  alternately  raised  and 
“  lowered  its  eyes,  or  turned  them  sweetly  round  upon  her 
“  children  !  The  Dublin  Review  assures  me  it  is  a  fact  beyond 
“  all  doubt !  that  the  face  continually  changed  colours  !  and 
“  then  the  procession — a  wondrous  ovation — I  am  told.  Won- 
“  derful  pictures  !  wonderful  pictures !  I  read  of  Our  Lady 
“  of  Help  of  Vicrova,  that  it  was  transformed  into  a  Mater 
‘‘  Addolorata.  Oh,  messieurs  mad  monks,  you  are  too  much 
“  for  me,  indeed  you  are — has  the  great  Lord  God  then  no 
‘‘  onler  of  nature  at  all  ?  There  is  that  in  me  which  does 
“  sometimes  desire  to  respect  your  Church  and  you,  but  how 
“  can  I  do  it  ?  I  am  willing  to  believe  in  things  bevond  the 
“  testimony  of  the  senses,  but  to  ignore,  and  to  give  tlie  lie  to 
“  my  senses  altogether,  and  to  have  the  seven  thunders  uttering 
“  their  voices,  and  curses  rolling  forth  in  imprecative  music 
**  by  the  toll  of  the  bell,  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  book,  and  the 
**  glare  of  the  candle,  if  I  insist  upon  keeping  my  senses  for 
‘‘  myself,  and  using  them  after  a  human  fashion  ;  oh,  mad 
“  monks,  this  is  very  trying  to  my  patience. 

“  Therefore,  oh,  my  dear,  droll,  ridiculous  brethren — you  mad 
“  monks  I  mean — inasmuch  as  it  seems  tome — while  you  worship 
“  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  SeeaurtiyOur  Ladt/qf  the  Seven  JVoundSySfe.ylifc.; 
“  and  while  most  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be  shrines  to  Notre  Da  we  de 
**  Sens  De'isus  Dessous — Our  Lady  of  Sense  turned  upside  down ;  I 
**  have  it  u|K)n  my  conscience  to  marvel  exceedingly  that  you 
“  have  no  shrine  erected  to  the  worship  of  Notre  Datne  de  Bans  Sensy 
“  Our  Lady  of  Good  Sense.  Oh,  my  mad  friends,  why  is  good 
“  sense  so  afflictive  to  you — why  believe  that  lying,  and  nysterics, 
“  and  begging,  and  cadging  should  be  the  most  acceptable 
“  offering  at  the  shrines  either  of  our  Lady  or  our  Saviour  ? 
“  Oh,  mad  monks,  I  am  very  truly  concerned  for  you,  indeed,  1 
“  am  not  of  anv  Protestant  Tjeague  or  Alliance,  and  I  am  very 
“  far  from  thinking  that  all  of  your  Church  are  what  I  cannot 
“  but  fear  me  many  of  you  are,  but  this  also  I  do  perceive,  that 
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“  Protestantism  is  the  restoration  of  good  sense  to  the  world. 

**  1  see  that  it  has  created  a  system  of  things  in  which  lunatics 
‘‘  have  not  so  good  a  chance,  as  once  they  had,  of  tingering  the 
“  atfairs  of  the  world.  You  tell  me,  oh,  my  beloved  lunatics, 
that  without  you  the  world  is  getting  into  a  bad  case.  Indeed 
I  will  not,  when  you  ask  me  where  my  religion  was  before 
“  the  time  of  Luther,  stay  to  give  you  the  old,  old  reply, 
“  ‘  Where  was  your  face  before  it  was  washed  ?  *  that  is,  sup- 
‘‘  posing  you  do  wash  your  faces — a  feat  you  are  understood  to 
“  have  some  conscientious  scruples  about.  I  do,  however, 
“  plainly  see,  that  if  Protestantism  is  sometimes  too  full-blooded, 
“  and  is  in  danger  of  getting  plethoric  and  ajwplcctic,  it  docs 
“  at  any  rate  restore  some  good,  sound,  wholesome,  healthy 
“  blood  k)  the  system  from  which  you,  oh  my  mad  brethren, 
“  have  decanted  and  draintxl  it  by  your  visions  and  your  vigils. 
“  You  are  very  fond  of  asking.  What  has  Protestantism  done 
“  these  years  ?  and  you  point  to  your  own  works,  which,  truly, 
“  many  of  them  arc  very  charming  and  edifying ;  and  1  may 
“  remind  you  that  it  is  young  days  witli  IVotestantism  as  yet ; 
“  three  centuries  are  few  beside  tifteeii,  and  the  best  of  you,  oh, 
“  mad  bretlirtm,  have  been  born  of  the  freedom  you  could  not 
“  iej)re8s  within  your  walls — the  Ihotestantism  in  spite  of  your- 
“  selves.  See,  you  say,  what  monkery  has  done.  Well,  see 
“  what  Protestantism  has  done — it  has  done  one  single  thing,  it 
“  has  restored  good  sense  to  the  world — it  has  taken  the  sense  of 
“  mankind  from  your  keeping,  brethren.  You  could  not  keep 
“  your  own  senses,  brethren,  it  seems  quite  unmeet  you  should 
“  have  the  keeping  of  ours ;  and  it  has  done  works,  too  ;  if  you 
“  have  enslaved  the  mind  and  thought  with  your  lunatic  chains 
‘‘  of  a  thousand  years,  it  is  also  something  to  be  said  of  Protes- 
“  tantism,  that  it  has  set  it  free — ‘  The  Art  of  Printing  lied  from 
“  its  Cradle,’  says  a  ¥ rench  writer  on  the  middle  ages.  At  any 
“  rate,  I’rinting  and  Protestantism  have  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
“  art  of  lying.  But  Protestantism  has  a  history — Protestantism 
“  has  creak^l  worlds,  by  bringing,  in  spite  of  you,  the  system  of 
“  the  universe  into  clearness,  and  if  it  is  true  that  a  Catholic 
“  followed  the  magnet  over  the  seas,  and  discovered  a  new  con- 
“  tinent,  your  spirit  dragged  him  back  again  in  chains — and  it 
“  needed  Protestantism  to  make  the  new  world  the  (M)iitinent  of 
“  kingdoms,  and  to  people  its  isles  with  new  and  teeming  life. 
“  Protestantism,  by  its  free  thought,  found  something  for  idle 
“  hands  to  do,  taught  the  holiness  of  labour,  made  it  better  and 
“  more  worshipfid  to  be  a  labouring  jx)or  man,  than  to  be  a 
“  cowled,  wandering,  maundering  moon-calf  monk.  Protes- 
“  tantism,  oh,  mad  monks,  has  a  history.  You  have  shown  your 
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“  relation  to  Nature  in  a  very  marvellous  manner,  by  getting 
“  rid  of  her  altogether,  by  dreams,  and  visions,  and  a  very 
“  spiritual  and  unconditioned  kind  of  dealing  with  the  contiii- 
**  geneies  of  time  and  space,  ^^’^e  do  not  owe  to  you  the  nuistery 
of  Nature,  oh,  monks:  heretical  steam-engines,  heretical  bouts 
and  rails,  heretical  telcscoix^s,  and  heretical  political  econo¬ 
mics,  all,  in  fact,  coming  out  of  the  worship  of  good  sense. 

Not  at  all  the  monastic  method  with  Nature.  Oh,  my  dear 
“  messieurs,  the  mad  monks,  this  heretical  Protestantism  ex- 
“  hibits  Nature  to  me  in  altogether  other  and  more  wonder I'ul 
“  shapes  and  colours.  My  mad  frisky  friends,  Nature,  I  believe, 
“  indeed  exists  in  some  sense  in  man,  only  in  man  ;  and  for 
“  man,  only  for  man ;  but  surely  Protestantism  has  taught  what 
“  you  have  ever  done  your  best  tounteach,  that  Nature  is  a  vast 
“  universe  of  orderly  marvels.  You  did  your  best  to  show 
“  yourselves  as  clever  as  Christ,  and  you  di'opped  prone  and 
“  pandytic  to  the  earth,  and  only  exhibited  your  imbecile 
“  impiety  where  you  thought  of  exhibiting  your  Divine  do- 
“  minion. 

But  why  adopt  this  unserious  tone  of  banter  to  reprove — or 
to  expound  so  vast  a  calamity  as  this  of  monachism,  this  utter 
unnatunilism — this  monstrous  departure  from  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  Nature.  There  are  perhaps  special  and  individual 
instances  which  may  seem  to  be  consigned  to  loneliness — even 
to  solitude — these  God  stamps  with  his  own  sign  of  undoubte<l 
providence.  Not  so  for  the  thousands  of  our  race  ;  the  work 
of  the  world  must  be  best  done,  and  the  lessons  of  probation 
iK'st  learned,  in  families,  in  societies,  in  cities,  and  in  citizen¬ 
ship.  Few  are  the  archangels  called  to  w^alk  their  solitary  way 
in  an  air  of  glory,  apart  from  the  callings  and  the  sympathy  of 
mankind.  Few  are  they  who  can  dare  to  be  trusted  with  that 
isolation  from  human  sympathy  and  human  companion¬ 
ship.  It  needs  the  marriage  of  the  sexes  to  save  both  one  and 
the  other  from  a  kind  of  treason  against  the  race.  We  arc 
willing  for  the  time  to  forget  the  great  deeds  overshadowing 
the  history  of  the  cloister.  We  will  forget  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  Inquisition  could  originate  from  monachism,  which,  in 
Spain  alone,  burnt  31,092  persons,  and  in  effigy  421,737  ;  really 
condemned  300,333  to  the  milleys  or  prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 
We  will  forget  tliat  monachism  has  murdered  kingdoms  :  that 
fine  country,  Sjxiin,  once  contained  35,000,000  inhabitants, 
monachism  has  reduce<l  it  to  less  than  10,000,000.  Monachism 
killed  Antwerp,  and  strangled  the  Netherlands;  but  we  let  that  go, 
monachism  has  performed  marvels  of  cruelty — like  that  when 
the  nuptials  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  with  the  niece  of  Louis 
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XIV.  were  solciiinisod  by  an  Anio  da  TYy  in  which  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  human  beings  were  burned. 

These  things  are  not  entertaining  to  us,  but  we  let  them  go. 
Most  sad  it  seems  that  men,  originally  endowed  with  human 
feelings,  should  thus  invert  the  beauty  and  order  of  God’s  lovely 
world.  If  to  cause  wretchedness  a  man  masf  be  fcretckedj  then 
let  us  pity  mad  monks,  wdio  were  thus  unhappily  vindicating 
their  right  to  despair.  May  we  not  believe  that  those  who 
led  into  captivity  have  themselves  been  the  captives  of  their 
own  lusts  and  passions.  IIow  else  can  we  account  for  their 
deeds,  but  in  the  belief  that  they  were  possessed  men  ?  That 
in  them  misery  reigned  complete  ?  Creatures  of  a  black  and 
sensual  and  unlovely  creed,  having  crucitied  the  Christ  within 
their  souls,  it  became  easy  for  them  to  carry  on  a  kind  of 
Pilate  masquerade  and  shed  any  measure  of  blood  at  their 
sacrifices.  Yes,  pity  for  these  men  entirely  overcanopies  all 
our  other  feelings.  Jlow  beautiful  it  is  to  see  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  John  Evelyn  weeping  over  their  children  ;  Baxter,  tearless 
but  tender  over  the  beloved  body  of  Margaret ;  Mary  Fletcher 
tenderly  straining  her  eyes  after  her  husband.  Yet  in  all  this 
— all  is  natural  and  beautiful — how  difierent  to  the  spe<itacle 
of  the  man,  who,  having  committcHl  the  final  fatal  wrong  upon 
his  nature,  having  dashed  it  down  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
church — having  after  killing  it,  and  then  weeping  over  it — 
nerving  his  nature  for  outrages  upon  human  nature  in  general ; 
henceforth  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  him  and  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  ho  had  joined  the  corporation  in  which  it 
was  only  possible  to  torture  the  nerves,  to  give  delirious  sun¬ 
shine  to  the  brain — to  steep  the  senses  in  a  dream  of  duties — 
irksome  and  hard  if  severed  from  the  great  lines  of  faith,  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dreadful  if  related  to  them.  For  we  believe  that 
monks  are  essentially  mad  ;  that  we  settle  in  any  case.  Cer¬ 
tainly  dangerous,  certainly  insolent :  their  types  varied,  but  all 
mad.  There  was  the  most  common  type,  for  we  speak  only  of 
the  honest,  only  of  those  to  whom  monachism  was  a  reality  ; 
the  most  common  type,  impulsive,  fervent,  poetic,  sensuous. 
The  being  eminently  attractive  in  the  Confessional — a  delicate 
touch  in  the  hand  and  in  the  soul — eminently  pleasing  in  the 
pulpit,  a  cheerful  light  in  the  face,  a  full  orbed  devotion  in  the 
eye,  a  tongue  accustomed  to  varied  accents  of  beauty  and  ten¬ 
derness;  passionate  too;  perhaps  plunged  into  the  Convent  by 
some  sudden  determination  to  avenge  a  disappointment  of  the 
life — a  soul  that  knew  not  what  to  do  with  its  own*  tires;  one 
whom  the  world  could  have  used  as  a  poet,  a  writer,  who  could 
have  loved  in  the  household  and  have  been  most  worshippingly 
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loved  ;  active,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  active,  who  was 
prompt  to  run  down  all  his  emotions  to  the  sense  and  for  the 
very  reason  which  made  him  dear  to  the  crowd,  most  dangerous 
to  himself  in  the  cloister,  how  often  his  heart  turned  to  ice  and 
indued  again — how  often  his  brain  turned  to  tire,  and  then 
dissolved  and  rushed  out  in  tears.  Sad  the  storv  of  sucli  a  life, 
not  lost,  oh !  not  lost ;  we  wdll  never  believe  that,  not  all  in 
vain  ;  but  how  sad  Huif  water  poured  on  the  desert,  that  being 
sptmt  in  the  midst  of  mysteries,  wdiich  might  have  been  cleariHl 
up  to  it.  This  we  take  to  be  very  mueli  the  ordinary  higher 
monk,  set»r  of  visions,  dreamer  of  dreams. 

Higher  still  was  the  monk,  in  wdiom  vision  and  Hamc  retired 
more  inward,  in  whom  all  was  clasjxKi  in  the  arms  of  a  quiet 
unsensual  and  mystical  fervour ;  the  monk  who  had  sutiustMl  all 
human  filings  with  a  spiritual  and  unreal  radiance,  till  they 
b('came  no  longer  sympathies,  but  abstractions ;  to  whom  was 
given  much  of  pitying  insight,  much  of  knowledge  of  human 
hearts,  but  to  whom  also  all  stood  related  to  great  aims,  great 
ambitions,  great  determinations,  rather  than  greut  fervours. 
This  man  iH)uld  rule  human  nature,  principally  by  sternly  dic¬ 
tating  to  it,  and  commanding  it — a  sort  of  coinpassion  led  him 
to  deal  with  it  after  the  aw^etic  temper,  to  whom  it  was  little  to 
deny — for  he  had  nothing  to  deny — he  riveted  the  fetters  of 
]H'nance  and  the  Confessional,  and  by  an  iron  reticence  of 
manner  held  thraldom  over  the  monk,  not  less  than  the  layman, 
this  w’as  the  ablK>t,  the  bishop,  the  bilious  blooded  ascetic,  the 
Dominican,  stern  of  rule  and  strong  of  arm. 

There  was  another  altogether  higher,  apparently  quite  cut  off 
from  human  sympathies,  and  aims,  and  hopes,  with  neither  the 
sensuousness  of  the  tirst,  nor  the  polity  of  the  last.  The  man  all 
light  within,  a  logician,  a  vice,  a  theological  meridian  ;  the 
man,  not  much  of  the  Confessional,  nor  constantly  of  the  pul])it; 
the  spirit  of  the  c^ll,  the  book,  and  the  cloisters,  who  came  into 
the  crow’d,  and  luoveil  noiseless  and  careless  as  a  shadow’ ;  w’ho 
1‘etiri‘d  within  himself  to  tight  over  the  mazes  of  belief,  and 
settle  theological  problems,  and  to  write  some  Samma  llaohgia. 
A  globe  of  mind  alienated  from  emotion.  A  man  w  ho  had  the 
facidty  and  the  art  of  seeing  into  men,  but  seeing  w  ithout  feeling, 
who  could  from  his  cell  rivet  the  iK)ints  of  Church  armour,  find 
clever  and  satistaetory  detinitions,  and  altogether  use  words  so  as 
to  convey  W’onderful  and  clear  meanings ;  to  become  a  Doctor  ut 
the  si*luK)ls,  to  settle  the  exact  relations  of  Nature  and  Grace, 
and  where  the  nice  borderland  of  Heresy  lay  between  the  two. 

How  various  are  these  men ;  and  it  may  seem  that  the  last 
might  be  very  safely  consigned  to  the  cell,*  without  the  proba- 
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bilitv  of  any  great  mischief  resulting,  a  shade  using  wonls  is  as 
well  there  "as  elsewhere.  Only,  it  has  so  liapfKUiod,  that  this 
very  innocent  creature  has  also,  by  the  very  monachisiu  of 
the  intellect  done  grievous  wrong  to  the  great  kingdom  of 
souls :  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ;  to  wrong  ourselves  is  to 
wrong  others,  to  inflict  some  false  irremediable  wrong  uix>n  our 
own  nature  is  to  desiK)il  human  nature  on  the  whole  of  some  of 
its  ri<rhts.  Hence,  while  the  droarv  History  of  Monachism 
rises  to  our  03^0,  we  think  of  all  its  boundless  scenes  of  un¬ 
happiness — all  its  internal  moral  miseries,  they  rise  before  us ; 
minds  in  revolt  against  themselves — minds  rushing  out  in 
devilries  to  save  themselves  from  insanities,  if  the  two  are  not  one ; 
minds  learning  the  arts  of  craft  and  cunning,  to  save  the  soul 
from  sensuality  and  sin  !  minds  ending  in  a  ilishop  Hlowgram, 
like  aj)ology  for  running  the  gauntlet  between  infidelity  and 
mere  credulity.  Then,  if  over  us  there  seem  to  float  some 
loftier  visions,  some  nobler  forms,  some  godlike  men  ;  buildings 
evidently  born  of  beauty ;  institutions  commanding  reverence 
and  admiration,  we  bow  before  them  ;  but  we  turn — we  are  com- 
pi‘lled  to  turn  to  the  Gehenna  below ;  com})elhHl  to  see  that  all 
of  the  pimible  vision  has  been  purchased  b}"  the  inevitable  and 
most  actual  reality^  and  while  at  best  w^e  fear  we  have  only 
caught  sight  of  a  mad  monk,  we  have  indisputably  before  us 
the  assurance  of  millions  of  deirraded  men. 


A  PIECE  OF  OLD  WORLD  BIOGRAPHY.* 

rriiis  is  an  interesting  book ;  there  are  no  manifestations  of 
1  genius  or  special  talent  in  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  jdeasant  reading,  and  the  reader  is  transferred  very  easily 
to  the  region  of  Yorkshire,  so  well  known  through  the  pages  ol 
Charlotte  Bront^,  and  especially  through  Shirley ;  some  of  the 
characters  described  in  whieh  were  friends,  as  its  scenes  were 
the  frequent  haunts  of  the  loquacious  autobiographer.  If  it  be 
not  characterized  by  an 3^  considerable  evidence  of  mental  abilit3" 


lutohiography  of  Th^maa  Wright  of  ]Jirkemhau\  in  the  comity  of 
Yirrky  1736-1797.  Edited  63'  his  Grandson,  Thomas  Wrighl, 
M.A.,  E.8.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
France.  John  Russell  Smith. 
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ur  strength,  it  is,  on  tlie  contnu y,  quite  free  from  all  pretension 
and  presumption.  It  is  the  story  of  a  simple,  strong-minded 
t)ld  man,  who  took  it  into  his  liead  to  8('t  down  the  eireumstanees 
of  his  life,  which  hud  not  bei'ii  altogetlier  devoid  of  interest,  and 
in  his  pages  we  certainly  have  glimpses  of  the  coarse  and 
ruggt*d  life  of  the  West  Riding  of  his  days.  Certainly,  while 
reiicling  the  book  we  seem  to  Ix^  reminded  that  a  great  many 
t  hings  have  happily  changed  for  the  better,  especially  so  tar  its 
social  usages  are  concerned,  as  much  changed  as  the  knicker- 
boi^kers  of  our  little  sons  are  widely  different  from  the  spectacle 
of  little  Tommy  Wright  when  eight  years  old,  in  his  silver-laced 
hat,  silver-laced  waistcoat,  and  shirt  rutiled  at  neck,  breast,  and 
hands.  The  book  has  manv  of  those  features  of  old  life  likelv 
to  make  it  attractive.  Here  is  a  superstitious  little  bit  referring 
to  the  writer’s  school-boy  days,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leister  Dike : — 


Ar  1  was  retiiniiiig  home  one  winter’s  night  in  the  dusk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  company  with  a  schoolfellow  wlio  was  a  neighbour,  wliose 
numo  was  Joseph  bower,  as  we  were  entering  into  a  held  of  about  tour 
or  live  acres,  situate  on  a  declivity  or  liil  1-side,  the  foot-juitli  lying 
along  tlie  bottom,  called  the  (Iravemaker’s  Close,  becaus(‘  at  that  time 
the  grave-maker  of  bradford  Church  farmed  it,  we  observed  a  woman, 
as  we  thought,  drc‘sscd  all  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  coming  over  the 
opposite  stile  into  the  same  hehl  to  meet  us.  The  singularity  of  her 
dress  attracted  our  notice,  but  suddenly  we  had  lost  her;  but  looking 
about  we  discovered  her  about  the  middle  of  the  held,  apparently  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  upper  cross-corner.  The  unaccountable  quickness  of  this 
remove  rather  alarmed  me,  and  1  could  not  help  turning  my  head  to 
observe  her  procedure ;  whim  suddeidy  we  had  lost  her  again,  but  on 
looking  about  us,  found  siie  Iiad  got  to  the  stile  behind  us,  w  hich  we 
had  just  come  over,  with  equally  unaccountable  spi'ed  as  betbre,  and  as 
if  she  had  taken  tlmt  circuit  to  avoid  meeting  us.  We  both  began  now’ 
to  he  pretty  much  startled,  and  when  we  had  reached  the  stile,  turning 
about  to  look  alter  her,  we  saw  lier  coming  back  after  us,  in  the  same 
held.  We  were  both  now  suHicieiitly  frightened,  took  U)  our  heels, 
and  saw’  her  no  more.  1  could  never  be  satished  what  this  appearance 
was,  and  must  therefore  leave  it  undetermined. 

The  volume,  ])leasiiiit  reading  as  it  is,  is  greatly  taken  up  w  ith 
accounts  of  courtships,  and  what  look  exceedingly  like  religious 
quarrels.  After  narrating  several  unfortunate  love  adventures, 
w’o  are  conducted  to  that  wdiich  seems  very’  unhappily  to  have 
issueil  in  marriage.  Indeed,  our  old  friend  seems  not  to  have 
Ihhui  prudent  in  his  ow  n  love  meetings.  The  volume  reminds 
us  that  in  these  matters  of  courtship,  and  marry  ing,  and  giving 
in  marriage,  the  last  age  followed  a  very  different  plan,  and  not 
quite  so  w  ise  or  prudent  as  the  present.  Tommy  Wright  and 
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the  voung  lady  who  became  his  wife  made  a  iiiglit-flittinp;  for  a 
ScoUdi  wedding,  immediately  after  he  had  asked  her  father’s 
leave  to  wait  upon  her  and  had  been  refusiHi.  We  have  the 
cxeitenient  of  the  ride,  the  escape  from  the  back  door,  the  mount¬ 
ing  the  mare  near  the  windmill,  the  lady  behind  him  ;  the  gallop 
to  the  Golden  Idon  Inn  at  the  bottom  of  llriggate,  Lecnls,  then 
the  chaise  speedily  got  ready,  with  the  bottle  of  wine  and  the 
cake,  and  the  hurried  start  through  Shipscar  Turnj)ike,  just 
as  it  was  chiming  twelve  o’clock  at  night  at  Leeds  old  church  ; 
it  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  slow  pace  of  those  days  to  be  told  that 
they  only  reached  Knaresborough  early  in  the  morning,  and 
riding  post-haste  speed,  too.  llorough  Bridge,  Northallerton, 
Darlington,  Durham,  Newcastle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Belfoivl, 
Berwick- upon-T  weed. 

Wo  then  ])roeo(‘(led  over  the  Scotch  moors  to  ii  largo  lone  inn’s-liouso, 
called  Old  Camus.  The  roads  wore  had,  so  that  wo  had  to  alight 
sovoral  times  and  walk,  the  horses  having  enough  to  do  to  draw  the 
empty  carriage.  The  taco  of  the  country  suddenly  changed  from  a 
country  enclosed  and  adorned  with  trees  and  hedges,  to  a  black,  harren, 
(Inary  waste,  wheie  no  fence,  and  hardly  a  tree  or  a  bush  were  to  he 
seen  ibr  long  together ;  the  cattle  also  had  a  very  ditterent  apjx'arance ; 
the  small,  black,  Scotch  heifers  and  the  diminutive  sheep  on  the  waste 
grounds  of  Scotland,  formed  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  large 
cattle  we  had  just  left  behind  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Kiigland.  Wo  reached  Old  Camus  at  last,  changed  our  chaise,  and 
proccc'ded  to  a  village  they  ('all  Broxburn.*  The  inn  where  we  alighted 
was  no  other  than  a  straw-thatched  cottage*  with  an  earthen  door ;  the 
wait(T,  a  strong-limbed,  brown,  Scotch  girl,  bare  legged  and  bare¬ 
footed,  and  speaking  the  broad  Scotch  diiilect.  Miss  Birkhead  was 
startled  with  the  oddness  of  the  seem*.  After  getting  some  refreshment 
at  this  place,  we  proceeded  to  Haddington,  the  caj)ital,  I  8U])pose,  of 
East  Lothian,  in  North  Britain  ;  we  arrived  at  this  place  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Nov.  19th,  1700.  We  alighted 
at  the  chief,  or  one  of  the  chief  inns  in  the  town  (1  forget  the  sign), 
and  imnK'diatcly  sent  for  a  minister;  they  presently  brought  one;  he 
re  quired  a  large  fee  at  first,  but  1  told  liim  as  we  were  but  common 
people,  and  not  marrying  from  interested  motives,  he  must  be  content 
with  less ;  we  agreed  for  two  guineas  the  ministc'r,  and  five  shillings 
the  clerk,  which  1  gave  them,  and  he  married  us  in  a  chamber  of  the 
iiiii  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Such  were  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  lovers  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  married  coujdc  spent  some  little  time  in  Scotland. 
M  e  get  some  few  glimpses  of  Edinburgh,  very  different  from 

Broxburn  is  the  name  of  a  river  which  runs  through  Haddingtonshire 
to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  Broxmouth.  The  village  of  Broxburn  stands 
on  the  banks  of  this  river. 
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the  inagniticent  eity  we  know,  and  then  they  returned  home, 
t  )ur  friend  seems  to  have  soon  found  that  his  marriage  was  a 
mistake.  AVe  ^4  a  very  unfavourable  |K)rtraituro  of  his  wife’s 
relatives.  Domestic  bitterness  continues  tlirou^h  the  book. 
Indeed  the  Ihrkheads  seem  to  liavc  been  very  uncomfortable 
people*.  The  division  in  family  feeling  seems  to  have  originated 
greatly  from  division  in  religious  Rentiment.  The ,  Hirklu'ads 
were  lnde|K*ndents,  and  apparently  amongst  the  highest  of  high 
(Advinists.  Thomas  Wright  Wiis  a  follower  of  John  AWshy, 
a  decided  Arminian,  wdth  lamentable  tendencies  to  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation,  and  certain  shades  which  to  his  Cidvinistic 


relatives  looki*d  dt'cidedly  like  Deism.  Wright’s  mind  was  j)ro- 
bahly  in  advance  of  the  very  narrow  interpretation  then  put  upon 
religious  things;  without  being  an  eminently  devotional  ('hris- 
tian,  he  was  probably  a  real  one,  inclining  somewhat  to  ra¬ 
tionalistic  ideas,  thongli  by  no  means  verging  to  inlidelity. 
Unha])])ily  his  wife  became  habituated  to  intemperance;  and,  in 
short,  the  lH)ok  contains  a  good  many  items  of  domestic  distress 
we  could  very  well  have  spared,  although  they  serve  to  bring 
out  the  reality  and  sonu'what  of  the  pathos  of  the  whole.  J  lie 
ac<*ount  the  father  gives  of  the  death  of  his  darling  child, 
little  John  Wright,  is  as  pathetic  as  anything  we  remember 
to  have  read  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  reality,  and  an  ovor- 
whelnu*dness  about  it,  reminding  us  of  the  more  refined,  but 
ecpially  deep  and  real  grief  of  John  Evelyn.  Some  readers 
will  sav  that  the  scene  and  the  grief  are  rather  coarselv  conveved; 
but  it  is  all  real  human  language,  the  language  of  Yorksliire  a 
hundrtMl  years  ago.  There  are  some  sweet  natural  turns  of 
ex|)ressi(»n,  showing  how  a  father,  without  sa3dng  it,  dis- 
apjxunted  in  his  wife,  turns  and  hangs  his  heart  upon  his  child. 
Their  last  walk  together,  when  the  father  went  with  his  little 
lad  to  scluxd,  and  the  little  fellow  said,  ‘‘  Dadd\%  sta}’  on  that 
“  pit  hill  while  1  go  up  the  Ivirkgate,  and  then  1  can  turn  about 
“and  look  at  you  and  the  father  Ra3’8,  “  ^[3^  heart  ached  in 
“  an  uncommon  manner  at  parting  with  him,  as  if  foreboding 


“  the  heavv  anliction  which  awaited  me.  I  little  thought  this 
“  would  Ik>  the  last  interview  T  should  ever  have  with  m3'  dear 
“  little  bo3’  out  of  dcnirs.”  AVith  these,  and  maiu'  like  words  of 
which  fatliers  well  know  the  meaning,  the  grief- rent  parent 
solaces  his  soul  bv  telling  the  storv  of  his  sorrow.  Our  garrulous 
Old  ‘>('ntleman  sometimes  went  from  home  to  procure  momw  lor 
the  Alethodist  chap<’l.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  he  visited 


the  celebmtiHl  John  rietcher  of  AIadele3'  church,  and  “was 
“  much  1‘ditii'd,”  he  siivs,  “in  the  company  of  this  trulv  worthy 
“  and  pious  man.”  In  the  same  excursion,  at  iShrewsburv,  he 
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[  ^^8ited  a  man  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  and  within  an 

I  ]iour  or  two  of  the  visit  to  be  executed  ;  and  the  circuiustanees 

}  of  the  visit  serve  to  sliow  us  the  remarkably  free  and  easy 

maimer  in  wliich  they  dealt  with  people  about  to  be  hung  in 
those  days.  We  found  him,^*  says  the  writer,  “in  a  ehaniKT 
r  “  of  the  prison,  sitting  In^side  the  tire,  heavily  ironed.  Another 

“  prisoner  sat  ni)on  the  other  side  of  the  lire,  heavily  ironed 
“  like  wisi',  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison^s  daughter,  decently 
^  “  dressed  in  black,  sat  sewing  in  a  window,  not  tar  from  tlio 

“  prisoner  we  came  to  visit.'*  Wright  visited  him  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  him  to  the  Saviour,  and  seemed  at  first  to 
Ik?  successful.  After  he  had  left  the  prison,  the  prisoner  sent 
1  for  him  again,  and  Wright  accompanied  him  to  the  gallows,  and 

1  was  with  him  when  the  cart  was  drawn  from  under  him  The 

I  value  of  the  book  is  })rincipally  in  the  abundance  of  these  little 

I  chinks,  thiough  which  we  obtain  glim})ses  of  old  soidal  usages, 

f  W  e  believe  we  must  gratify  our  readers  by  a  real  glu)st  story, 

^  a  new  and  good  one,  wortliy  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers. 

I  It  h.ul  hccii  for  some  time  reported  in  tlie  iieij^lihourhood  that  a  poor 

I  umiKUTiod  woman,  who  was  a  nuanher  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and 

i  Ijud  heeoine  serious  under  their  ministry,  had  seen  and  coiiveisi'd 

P  with  the  apparition  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  made  a  strange  dis- 

I  covery  to  her.  Air.  Ilampson,  biing  dtsirous  to  ascertain  if  there 

I  was  any  truth  in  the  story,  sent  for  tl  e  woman,  and  desired  her  to 

I  give  him  an  exact  relation  of  tiie  whole  affair  from  lier  own  mouth, 

^  and  as  near  the  truth  as  she  possibly  could.  She  said  she  was  a 

J  poor  Nvoman  who  got  lier  living  by  spinning  hemp  and  line  ;  that  it 

?  was  customary  for  the  farmers  and  gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood 

j,’  to  grow  a  little  hemp  or  line  in  the  corma*  of  their  fields,  for  their 

I  own  home  consumption,  and  as  she  had  a  good  hand  at  s])inniiig  the 

^  materials,  she  used  to  go  from  house  to  lioiise  to  empiiiH*  for  w'ork  ; 

that  lier  method  was,  where  they  employerl  her,  during  her  stay  to 
'  have  meat,  and  lodging  (if  slu*  had  orcasion  to  sleep  with  them),  for 

her  N\ork,  and  what  th.ey  pleased  to  give  her  besides.  That,  among 
other  places,  she  happened  to  call  in  one  day  at  the  Welsh  Karl 
"  Kowis’s  country  seat,  called  lledcastle,'*^  to  impiire  for  work,  as  she 

Usually  had  done  before.  The  quality  were  at  this  time  in  London, 
and  had  left  the  st(?ward  and  his  wife,  with  other  servants,  us  usual, 
to  take  care  of  their  country  residence  in  their  absence.  The  stew'aid’s 
wife  her  to  work,  and  in  the  (‘vening  told  her  that  she  must  stay 
[  ftll  night  w  ith  them,  as  the}’  had  more  w’ork  for  her  to  do  next  day. 

y  AVhen  hedtinu*  arrived,  two  or  three  of  the  servants  in  eornpany,  with 

*  Ked  (’astle.  This — in  Welsh,  C’astel  g(K  h — was  the  old  name  of  Kow'is 
I  Castle,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  red  colour  of  the  stone 

g  which  it  was  built.  I  liave  not  been  able  to  discover  if  this  very  ro¬ 
ll  uiarkahlc  ghost  story  is  still  remcmhcicd  there,  but  1  have  heard  that  there 

[I  1**  room  ill  the  castle  still  callwl  the  haunted  chamber. 
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each  a  lig:ht<*d  candle  in  her  hand,  conducted  her  to  her  Iod»in<>;. 
They  led  her  to  a  ground  room,  with  a  boarded  floor  and  two  sash  win¬ 
dows.  The  room  was  grandly  furnished  and  had  a  genteel  bed  in  one 
corner  of  it.  They  had  made  her  a  good  tire,  afid  hud  placed  her  a 
chair  and  a  table  btdbre  it,  and  a  large  lighted  candle  upon  the  table. 
'I'hey  told  her  that  was  her  lR‘drooin,  and  she  might  go  to  sleep  when 
she  pleu8e<l :  they  tlien  wished  her  a  good  night,  and  withdrew  alto- 
g«*thcr,  pulling  the  door  (juickly  utter  them,  so  as  to  hasp  the  spring- 
sneck  ♦  in  the  brass  lock  that  was  upon  it.  When  thej'  were  gone, 
she  gazed  awhile  at  the  tine  furniture,  under  no  small  astonishment 
that  they  should  put  such  a  poor  person  as  her  in  so  grand  a  room  and 
lK‘d,  with  all  the  api)aratu8  of  firt‘,  chair,  table,  and  candle.  Shi*  was  also 
surprised  atthecircumstanceof  the  servants  coming  so  many  together,  with 
each  of  them  a  candle;  however,  at’tiT  gazing  about  her  some  little  time,  she 
sat  down  and  took  a  small  Welsh  Bible  out  her  pocket,  which  she  always 
carried  about  with  her,  and  in  which  she  usually  read  a  chapter — chiefly  in 
the  New  Testament — before  she  said  her  prayers  and  went  to  bed.  While 
she  was  reading  she  heard  the  room  door  open,  and,  turningher  head,  saw  a 
gentleman  enti.‘r  in  a  gold-laced  hat  and  waistcoat,  and  the  restof  hisdrcss 
corresponding  therewith.  (1  think  she  was  very  particular  in  describing 
the  n'st  of  his  dress  to  Mr.  llampson,  and  he  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  have 
now  forgot  the  other  particulars.)  lie  walked  down  by  the  sash-window  to 
the  corner  of  the  room  and  then  returned.  When  he  came  at  the  first  win¬ 
dow  in  his  return  (thebottomof  which  was n(*arly  breast-high)  heri'stedhis 
elbow  on  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  the  side  of  his  face  upon  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  stood  in  that  leaning  posture  for  some  time, 
with  his  side  parti}’  towards  her.  She  looked  at  him  earnestly  to  see 
if  she  knew  him,  but  though,  from  her  frequent  intercourse  with 
them,  she  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  present  family,  he 
appeared  a  stranger  to  her.  She  8upj)osed  afterwards,  that  he  stood 
in  this  manner  to  encourage  her  to  speak ;  but  as  she  did  not,  after 
some  little  time,  he  walked  off,  pulling  the  door  after  him  as  the 
servants  bad  done  iK'fore.  She  began  now  to  be  much  alarmed,  con¬ 
cluding  it  to  be  an  apparition,  and  that  they  had  put  her  there  on 
jnirpose.  'I'his  was  really  the  case.  The  room,  it  seems,  had  been 
disturbed  for  a  long  time  so  that  nobody  could  sleep  peaceably  in  if, 
and  as  she  passed  for  a  very  serious  woman,  the  servants  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  j)ut  the  iilethodist  and  spirit  together,  to  see  what  they 
would  make  out  of  it.  Startled  at  this  thought,  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  kneeled  down  by  the  beside  to  say  her  prayers.  While  she 
was  praying  he  came  in  again,  walked  round  the  room,  and  came 
close  bi*hind  her.  She  had  it  on  her  mind  to  speak,  but  when  she 
attempted  it  she  was  so  very  mueh  agitated  that  she  could  not  utter 
a  wonl.  lie  walkeil  out  of  the  room  again,  pulling  the  door  after 
him  as  before.  She  begged  that  God  would  strengthen  her,  and  not 
suffer  her  to  be  tried  beyond  what  she  was  able  to  bear ;  she  recovered 
her  spirits,  and  thought  she  felt  more  contidence  and  resolution,  and 


Spring-sneck.  Snechy  in  the  dialect  of  Yorkshiiv,  means  a  door-lateli. 
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determined  it‘  he  came  in  again  she  would  speak  to  him  if  possible,  llepre- 
st  iitlv  came  in  again,  walked  round,  and  came  behind  her  as  before;  she 
tuiiu'd  her  head  and  siiid,  “  Pray  sir,  whoareyuu,  and  what  do  you  want?  ” 
lie  put  up  his  finger,  and  said,  “  Take  up  the  candle  and  follow  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you.”  She  got  up,  took  up  the  candle,  and  I’ollowed  him  ouLof  the 
room,  lie  led. her  through  a  long  boarded  passage,  till  they  came  to  the 
door  of  another  room,  which  he  opened  and  wei.t  in  ;  it  was  a  small  room, 
or  what  might  be  called  a  large  closet.  “  As  the  room  w'as  small,  and  1 
believed  him  to  he  a  spirit,”  said  she,  “  I  stopped  at  the  door;  he 
turned  and  said,  ‘Walk  in;  1  will  not  hurt  you;’  sol  walked  in. 
lie  sui<l,  ‘Observe  what  I  do;’  1  said,  ‘I  will.’  He  stooped,  and 
ton;  up  one  of  the  boards  of  the  door,  and  there  appeared  under  it  a 
box  with  an  iron  handle  in  the  lid.  He  said,  ‘  Do  you  see  that  box  ?  ’ 
I  said,  ‘  Yes,  1  do.’  He  then  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  room  and 
showed  me  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  where,  he  said,  a  key  was  hid  that 
would  open  it.  He  said,  ‘  Tiiis  box  and  key  must  be  taken  out,  and 
sent  to  the  earl  in  London  ’  *  (naming  the  earl  and  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city).  He  said,  ‘  Will  you  see  it  done  ?  ’  I  said,  ‘  I  >vill 
do  my  best  to  get  it  done ;  ’  he  said,  ‘  Do,  and  I  will  trouble  the  house 
no  more.’  He  then  walked  out  of  the  room  and  left  me.  (He  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  civil  spirit,  and  to  have  been  very  careiul  to 
affright  her  as  little  as  possible.)  I  ste[)ped  to  the  room-door,  and  set 
up  a  shout.  The  steward  and  his  wife,  with  the  other  servants,  came 
to  me  immediately ;  all  clung  together,  w  itli  a  number  of  lights  in 
their  hands.  It  seems  they  had  all  been  w  aiting  to  se(i  the  issue  of 
the  interview’  betwixt  me  and  the  apparition.  They  asked  me  what 
was  the  matter?  1  told  them  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  showed 
them  the  box.  The  steward  durst  not  meddle  with  it,  but  his  wdfe 
bad  inon;  courag(‘,  and,  w  ith  the  help  of  the  other  servants,  tugged 
it  out,  and  found  the  key.  She  said  by  their  lifting  it  appeared  to  be 
]»rett.y  heavy,  but  that  she  did  not  see  it  opened,  and  therefore  did  not 
know  w’bat  it  contained; — perhaps  money,  or  writings  of  conseapience 
to  the  family,  or  both.”  They  took  it  away  with  tliem,  and  she  then 
went  to  bed  and  slept  peaceably  till  the  morning. 

It  appeared  afterw  ards  that  they  sent  the  box  to  the  Earl  in  London, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  its  discovery,  and  by  w  hom  ;  as  the  earl 
sent  dow’ii  orders  immediately  to  his  steward  to  inform  the  poor  woman 
who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  discov’cry,  that  if  she  would  come 
and  resid(?  in  his  family,  she  should  be  comfortably  provided  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days;  or,  if  she  did  not  choose  to  reside  constantly 
with  them,  if  she  w’ould  let  them  know  when  she  wanted  assistance, 
she  sliould  be  lilxTally  supplied  at  his  lordship’s  exi>t'nse,  as  long  as 
she  lived.  And  Mr.  Hampson  said  it  was  a  known  fact  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  she  had  been  so  8Up[)lied  from  his  lordship’s 


•  Tlic  Earl  in  London.  This  w’as  the  la.st  of  the  Earls  of  Powis,  of  the 
bimily  of  Herbert.  He  succeeded  liis  father  to  the  title  in  1749,  and  died 
m  ISOI,  alter  which  it  was  conferred  upon  Lord  Clive,  who  had  married 
the  Karrs  sister. 
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fuinily  from  the  time  the  affair  wa^  said  to  have  happened,  and 
continued  to  t>e  so  at  the  time  she  gave  Mr.  Hampsoii  tins  aecount. 
She  tild  liim  that  she  was  so  often  solicited  by  curious  people  to 
relate  the  story,  that  she  was  weary  of  repeating  it,  but  to  oblige  hiia 
she  had  once  related  the  f)articulars,  and  wished  now  to  have  d«)ne  wiili 
it.  Mr.  llainpson  said  she  appeared  to  be  a  sensible,  intelligent 
person,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  t>  doubt  her  veracity.  1  know 
many  persons  in  the  pr(*sent  day  laugh  at  sucli  stories,  and  affect  very 
much  to  doubt  their  reality,  while  others  totally  deny  the  possibility 
of  their  existence.  However,  Scripture,  ami  many  well- attested 
relations,  seem  to  favour  the  idea,  and  the  present  story  appeared  so 
singular  and  so  well  attested,  and  I  had  it  so  near  the  fountain-head, 
that  1  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  worth  preserving,  and  1  have 
therefore  tjiken  the  pains  to  record  it.  Admitting  it  to  be  true,  it 
should  seem  that  the  consequences  to  the  family  of  what  the  hidden 
box  contained,  wits  the  formal  cause  of  the  spirit’s  disquiet,  and  tif 
its  disturbing  the  house  so  much  and  so  long,  in  order  to  bring  alxMit 
a  discovery;  but  why  a  departed  spirit  should  concern  itself  in  the 
affairs  of  this  worhl  after  it  has  left  it,  or  why  they  should  disipiiet 
it  so  as  to  cause  it  to  reapp(‘ar  and  make  disturbances,  in  order  to 
diseoviT  and  have  things  righted,  as  in  the  jireceding  case,  or  why 
this  should  be  done  in  some  eases  of  ajiparently  less  moment,  wliilo 
in  other  eases  much  greater  family  injuries  seem  to  be  suftered,  aiul 
no  spirit  appears  to  interest  itself  in  the  case,  are  circumstances  for 
which  we  call  by  no  means  account.  The  cloud  sits  deep  on  futur¬ 
ity,  and  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  spiritual 
worM,  that  we  are,  perhaps,  incapable,  in  our  present  state,  of  coui- 
preheiiding  its  nature,  or  of  giving  any  satisfactory  account  of  these 
matters. 

We  su])j)ose  we  have  quoted  sufHciently  to  give  to  our  readers 
the  lujsuniiiee  of  the  interest  of  this  uiipreteiidiiig  volume, 
those  uequaintiHl  with  the  neighbourhood,  it  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  notiee  the  old  features  of  the  county,  even  in  a 
more  ruggi'd  state  than  is  to  be  found  at  present.  We  have 
here  very  much  such  a  life  as  that  drawn  with  so  mueh  strength 
and  jxiwer  in  Wutheriog  Heights,  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
find  ourselves  brouglit  face  to  face  with  old  manners  in  country 
places,  in  a  way  which  does  not  leave  space  for  the  fancy  to 
esi‘ape,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  best  artistic  descriptions. 
The  jirohable  murder  at  Cotter’s  Dale.  The  queer  pedestrian 
excursion  in  a  Chancery  law  affair,  and  several  other  such 
epis<Kles,  make  up  a  varitxl  interest  in  the  volume  which  we 
must  now'  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Of  course,  it  dot‘S 
not  vie  in  interest  with  the  volume  of  Jupiter  Carlyle,  yet  it 
has  as  much  anecdote.  Most  readers,  w'e  believe,  wdll  tind  it 
more  entertaining  than  the  autobiography  of  Dr.  Somerville. 
Thomas  Wright  did  not,  like  those  tw'o  eminent  gossipers,  fall 
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in  with  (lwtin"*ui8hed  and  eminent  men,  wliose  very  names  pivo 
lij?ht,  and  relief,  and  memory  to  their  pa^os.  This  volume  is 
only  the  memorial  of  a  villager — of  villa<2^e  life  and  incidents, 
humble  words  of  joys  and  jj^riefs  oeciirrinj^  in  the  lower  scale. 
Yet  as  we  put  the  book  by,  it  once  more  moves  a  pensive  feelin*^ 
in  the  soul,  to  think  that  a  hundred  years  and  more  since,  it 
was  all  as  much  real  lilc,  as  the  lives  of  any  of  the  line  gentlemen 
of  whom  we  hoar  or  think.  Bounding  pulses  in  the  midnight 
flight  across  the  borders.  A  heart  withering  and  breaking  over 
the  death-bed  of  little  Jolinny  AVright.  AV  ild  mortification  in 
his  chancery  flight,  finding  himself  with  a  stupid  companion, 
leagues  away  from  home,  and  all  tlie  money  unexpi'cteilly 
spent.  And  quarrellings  and  bickerings  with  old  father  and 
mother  llirkhcad.  On  the  ])aper  it  all  looks  cold  enough  ;  but 
w’e  must  say  that  the  WTiter  has  told  his  story  so  simjdy,  that 
his  words  liavc  been  a  kind  of  simple  wdng  to  us  ;  and  w  e  have 
found  it  not  difficult  to  live  in  old  Yorkshire,  and  amongst  its 
old  rough  people,  of  a  hundred  years  since,  wdiilst  reading  this 
book. 


lA". 

BALDAA^IN  BROWN  ON  THE  DIAMINE  TREATMENT 

OF  SIN.* 

A  volume  of  sermons  from  the  pen  of  Air.  Baldwin  Brown 
can  only  contain  much  that  is  most  noble  and  beautiful. 
In  the  volume  before  us,  he  says  indeed  in  the  preface,  “The 
“  course  of  thouglit  whicli  is  here  rather  sketched  than  wrought 
“  out,  may  possibly  seem  to  clash  in  some  degree  with  the 
‘‘  tenets  of  the  tlieological  school  which  luis  so  long  ruled  in 
“  tlic  domain  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity.^'  If  w^e  have  any 
grounds  of  debate  with  Mr.  Brown,  it  is  in, the  absence  of 
certain  statements  rather  tlian  the  pr(‘sence,  tlmt  we  find  any 
ground  for  distrusting  the  perfect  coherency  of  Mr.  Brown's 
theological  system.  But  he  does  not  deal  with  those  great 
abstract  lines  and  logical  formularies  which  shape  the  theo¬ 
logical  institutes  of  different  schools,  neither  with  that  which 
mav  properly  be’  calk'd  tlie  mystery  of  sin  (ha's  our  writer 
deal,  and  wdiat  we  may  perhaps  denominate  its  absolute  nature. 

*  7'he  Divine  Tnatment  of  Sin,  by  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 

Jackson,  Waltord,  &c. 
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The  consciousness  of  sin,  as  an  intuitional  consciousness,  too, 
is  acknowledged  in  the  minds,  and  pervades  the  writings  of 
men  who  can  only  he  regarded  as  intidel  to  tlie  w  hole  C’hrisfian 
system.  The  conception  of  sin  in  such  a  sense,  differs  at  once 
and  finally  from  the  Christian  or  the  Bible  development  of  it. 
In  the  former  sense,  it  may  indeed  meet  with  its  definition  in 
the  Script und  thought  and  expression,  short  of  the  glory  of 
(jckI.^'  But  this  arises  simply  from  defect ;  sin  is  not  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  really  contnidictory  element,  a  something  w  orking  in 
the  w^orld  winch  is  not  of  God,  by  consecpience  of  which  a 
cliange  has  passed  over  moral,  and  in  many  aspects  of  it,  even 
over  created  nature.  If  this  theory  were  true,  it  should  follow 
that  as  man  grows  in  simple  intellectual  culture,  or  in  physical 
majesty,  ho  sliould  become  more  free  from  sin,  that  the  progress 
of  the  race  in  the  arts  of  civilization  should  also  run  parallel 
with  consciousness  of  sin  and  dominion  over  it.  The  rc' verso 
of  this  is  very  eminently  the  case.  Civilization  alone  and  by 
itself  has  not  conduced  to  the  development  of  the  finer  moral 
feelings  and  nobler  sentiments  of  our  race.  Mr.  Brown,  without 
stopping  to  discuss  these,  which  may  be  called  the  initial  (jiies- 
tions  of  the  great  subject,  deals  with  sin,  evil  as  a  fact,  in  the 
world,  and  a  power  so  jMjtent  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  to  })ro- 
duce  in  him  the  most  intense  of  all  wretchedness — miu-al 


wretclKHlness,  w  hat  we  call  remorse,  that  w  hich  has  been  fimiy 
described  us  “  the  agony  of  the  soul  consciously  standing  under 
the  eye  of  This  sense  of  sin  is  really  distinguished  from 

the  senst‘  of  shame,  that  respectable  sorrow  arising  from  tlie 
consciousness  of  defc*ct  in  the  eye  of  society  ;  sin,  therefore,  is 
conscious  of  the  ivbuke  of  the  individual  will,  has  a  sense  of 


infinite  shortcoming  in  it,  as  it  has  a  sense  of  something  more 
than  infinite  perfection  over  it.  It  would  be  sad  indt'cd  if  it 
were  jK>ssible  to  think  that  this  jnoral  aberration  of  man,  an 
idea  so  much  deeper  than  that  of  unrealizcMl  idciuls,  like  the  dis- 
siitisfaction  of  genius  with  its  own  performances,  shouhl  not 
Ih‘  anticipated  and  providc'd  for  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  The 
first  note  Mr.  Brown  strikes  is,  “the  Fall,  consideird  as  a 


“  to  know’  gocnl  and  evil.^’  “  ^lan  w  as  made  for  a  strain  such 
“  as  no  iMiradise  coidd  put  on  him.”  This  fine  ex])res.sion,  in 
fuc*t,  siuns  up  all  human  history  ;  it  w  ould  seem  to  follow’,  if  man 
lx*  not  only  created  in  the  image  of  God,  if  God’s  own  nature 
breathcHl  into  him  life  and  ptusonality,  and  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  gave  him  understiinding,  that  man  must  either  have 
beenplacecl  much  higher  in  the  first  conditions  of  existence,  than 
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8ccms  at  all  consistent  with  the  Edenic  story,  or  that  he  should 
be  placed  there  with  a  tmid  of  infinite  undeveloped  faculties,  all 
whicli  were  by  pain  topurchase  their  endowment  of  power,  ener<^y, 
and  light,  and  to  send  forth  their  full-choire<l  music  of  conquest 
and  jierfection.  “  are  bound,’’  says  our  writer,  “  to  believe 
that  Adam  “  in  Eden,  dressing:  and  keeping;  the  gfarden,  would 
not  have  “afforded  room  in  his  nature  for  the  unfolding  of  the 
whole  “idea  of  God.”  “  lliHlemption  is  no  accident,  the  need  of 
“  heimj  a  lledeemer  Hen  deep  in  the  nature  of  GW.”  There  are,  per¬ 
haps,  some  who  may  be  shockiH.!  at  the  boldness  of  tlie  last 
sentence ;  absolute  utterances  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
God  are  not  much  in  favour  with  us,  cxce])t  as  sanctioned  by 
the  expressions  of  His  own  word,  but  we  8up|K)8c  that  all  those 
iiiiiumerable  texts  in  the  old  projdiets,  which  run  up  the  idea 
of  human  salvation,  and  what  we  technically  call  the  covenants, 
with  the  race  or  races  of  men  into  God’s  glory  can  only  imply 
this  ;  and  such  sentences  as  those,  “  Aot  for  your  sakes,  but  for 
my  name’s  sake,”  and  “  for  my  glory,”  so  far  from  lying  o])en 
to  the  cavils  of  infidelity,  place  the  idea  of  man’s  redemption 
on  its  surest  foundation,  that  on  which  Mr.  lirown  seems  to 
find  it,  and  leave  it — the  absolute  nature  of  GcmI — the  recpiire- 
meiits  of  His  own  personal  conditions  of  love  and  holiness. 

Sill  then  G,  and  is  not  God’s  creature.  The  being  capable  of  sinning 
ix  God’s  creature.  Tor  making  him  capable  of  sinning  God  is  respon¬ 
sible,  and  there  llis  responsibility,  as  concerns  Adam’s  transgression, 
ends.  For  making  me  as  1  am,  capable  of  sin,  for  bringing  me  into  a 
sinful  world  in  a  body  of  sinful  flesh,  God  is  responsible;  not  for  my 
Sin,  that  grows  up  of  myself  in  me. 

The  history  of  conscience,  then,  I  hold  to  be  conclusive — the  pro¬ 
found,  universal,  unalterable  conviction  of  tlu^  mor.d  consciousiu'SR  in 
man,  that  his  sin  springs  out  of  an  “  1  ”  which  is  not  God  ;  that  his 
sin  is  his  own,  his  creature,  for  which  he  is  as  responsible  as  God  is  for 

the  order  of  the  world . The  priest  is  the  creature  of  the  consciencey 

not  the  conscience  of  the  priest.  It  is  the  dread  reality  behind,  which 
endows  the  priest  with  all  his  power. 

Leaving  the  great  fact  of  sin  in  its  origin  and  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Divine  mind,  our  w  riter  deals  w  ith  it  in  ndatioii 
to  that  consciousness  which  so  often,  and  never  we  su])pose  in 
any  jirevious  age  of  the  world,  so  much  as  now  assails  and 
persecutes  the  human  spirit.  Wordsworth’s  well-known  line 
111  which  he  refers  to  “  the  buiilen  of  the  mystery,”  has  liccome 
proverbial ;  and  if  it  ever  expresses  tliat  which  to  some  is  a  mere 
senlniient,  it  is  only  because  it  does  express  th('  painful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  so  many  millions.  Mr.  Brow'ii’s  sermon  is  entitled  The 
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JiurdeH  of  KrUUuo* — it  U  the  mystery  ot  exist euee  which 
hLiimts,  iLiuuts  ami  terrihes  iu  various  ways,  l^il^rims  are 
always  to  be  met  with,  either  runaiag^  up  aud  dowu  tue  streets 
of  the  City  ot*  l>t?structiou,  or  else  ruuuing  out  ot*  it,  burtheued 
with  a  heavy  burden.  A  moral  nature  either  with  a  burdeo 
upon  it  or  a  burden  under  it,  the  trophy  ot*  freedom  and 
deliverance  is  the  only  s^m  that  can  make  human  nature 


b^.*autil*ul  and  venerable.  Things  that  skip  about  like  minnows 
in  the  shallows  of  being,  without  any,  or  scarcely  any,  mond 
C4>usciousness,  having  never  awakened  to  the  pcrwption  of  the 
terrible  beauty,  or  the  awful  cruelty  of  life,  awaken  either 
contempt  or  pity.  We  are  constantly  doundering  about  in 
conversation  with  people,  between  whom  aud  us  there  is  a  gr^'at 
gulf  dxed.  It  not  only  seems,  there  is  no  way  of  gt'tting  at, 
but  nothing  to  get  at.  .:\il  they  know  of  life  sc'ems  to  be  a 
scmsual  paradise  idea  of  a  lile,  not  so  iuni.>cent  us  though  pas><d 
amongst  fruits  and  dowers. 

We  somewhat  uncharitably  deliver  over  multitudes,  who  live 
professedly  religious  lives,  to  the  same  state  which  S.*ripture  calls 


sin  and  death. Thev  have  no  idea  that  life 


terrible 


endowment,  aud  f4)r  those  to  whom  it  is  si^s  they  have  only  a 
Sit  of  platitudes,  which,  while  frun  lips  penetraieil  by  the  hit's 
of  moral  sensibility,  might  jxiss  like  light  and  inspiration,  simply 
awaken  disgust,  because  unfelt,  and  lead  the  pix)r  victim  of  tlie 
law  which  it  can  feel,  but  the  escape  from  w  hich  it  cannot  si'c, 
to  exclaim,  “  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all;’^  it  is  at  this  jK>int 
that  the  Divine  treatment  of  sin  comes  iu.  Man,  ignorant  of  the 
way  in  which  the  burden  of  existence  pressi's  on  GchI,  not  loss 
than  on  himself,  dgurcs  the  w  hole  world  system  as  the  work  of 
a  demon.  Mr.  Drown  says,  very  truly,  “  Devil  woiNhip  is  the 
“  most  jx overfill  of  the  ^Kigau  worships  of  the  world.”  Is  there 
no  dangv*r  of  something  very  much  like  it  tainting  Christian 
ideas  ? 


M  e  have  had  to  thank  theologians,  and  some  Christian  theo¬ 
logians,  for  some  of  the  most  dreadful  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being. 
It  jK‘rhaps  might  have  ocTurrcHl  to  men,  that  if  it  were  jH)ssiblc 
for  pagans  following  the  shailows  of  their  own  spirits,  to  en¬ 
tertain  and  to  give  absolutely  false  ideas  of  Goil,  Christian 
teachers  might  l>e  in  the  same  danger  from  the  same  causi>, 
when  making  a  GikI  of  Detinitions,  rather  than  presenting  the 
Got!  of  Revelation  to  the  eye.  The  Bible  through  all  jKirts  ot 
it,  is  the  development  of  the  Divine  treatment  of  sin.  In  that 
treatment  God  certaintlv  does  teach  us  that  in  some  si*nse 
intinite,  and  to  us  incomprehensible,  lie  sorrows  in  our  sorrow, 
grieves  over  our  sin,  and  designs  and  accomplishes  means  for 
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salvation  iVinu  it,  by  which  “  the  alx>iuulinor  siu  is  co^'cn\l  by 
•*  the  ovcr-alKHiiulin^  ^Tt^cc/*  It  is  ^vrtaiiily  iu  this  Kvk,  as  in 
all  other  of  Mr.  Br\>wn*s  Kx>ks,  the  case,  we  K'lieve:  we  wouUl 
even  sav  the  fault,  aiul  we  are  dis^H>s<xl  to  n'^nl  it  as  a  fault 
i:n\itlv*  arising*  fi\>m  his  own  very*  noble  and  K'autiful  natun', 
much  iuuivil  to  sutfering,  that  he  tix^  much  Kvx's  si^ht  of  a 
fearfullv  st'ven'  side  in  the  character  of  (nxl,  if  Christ  K'  true; 
and  no  one  bxdieves  it  more  tenderly  and  pndbundly  than  our 
writer,  that  Christ  uufoUUxl  a  tiwitmeut  of  sin,  vehement  in  its 
iiuliaruatiou ;  ap^xtlling  in  its  i\nist\\uem.x's ;  a  >vrath  burning 
like  tire :  w  ith  a  st'usitiveness,  w  hich  we  appiwiate,  which  we 
can  even  venerate,  although  it  deprives  the  utterances  of  the 
wriU'r  and  piwicher  of  5X>me  measure'  of  ntvessiiry  truth,  Mr. 
Hn>wn  stxuus  to  shrink  and  iwxul  frmii  tluv'ie  view  s  of  the  l>iviue 
character,  which  suggest  the  thought  of  fearful  punishment  for 
sin.  He  even  pri>vokes  the  question  in  us.  What  will  Invome 
of  s^niie  men  iqK>u  his  theory 't  He  sitys,  “  Tlie  man  whose  lusts 
“and  jxissions  arc'  levelling  him  to  the  brute,  heaven  has  luqx' 
“  of  to  the  uttermost  ;  but  even  the  meiviful  Saviour  alxindoiuxl 
“  ashojH'less  the  man  who  was  hardening  himself  into  the  tieiul.** 
It  d^x's  seem  true  that  the  Saviour  was  more  merciful  and  tender 
to  harlots  and  sinners  than  to  pharisees,  and  Mr.  Hn.>w’u  has  no 
synqKithy  with  pharist'es ;  he  has  little  cause',  he  has  nveivixl 
hanl  measure'  from  some  of  them.  We  think,  no  doubt,  with 
Mr.  Brown,  that  theiv  is  more'  luqx'  for  the  nuxst  enormous 
se'iisual  transgressor,  than  for  the  will  that  has  induratcHl  and 
hurdeiuxl  itse'lf,  case'll  itself  over  with  a  bivastplate  of  cold, 
unemotional  ideali'iin,  and  covenxl  this  with  the  robe  of  a  dixx'Ut 
and  well- fash ioiuxl  sei'ining.  But,  Ix'foiv  Cuxl,  there  is  no  moix' 
ho|x'  for  the  one  than  for  the  other  ;  lH>th  an'  not  only  includiHl 
in  His  great  plan  of  forgiveness,  but  His  scheme  of  punishment 
UMh  While  the  pharisee  sadly  enough  thinks  that  he  is  doing 
Gotl  service,  and  is  only  rearing  up  his  building  of  wihhI,  hay, 
and  stubble  for  the  future  tin',  there  is  a  foundation  which  may 
bo  safe.  Men  aiv  not  damiuxl  for  misconceptions,  though  it  may 
bi^  a  question  which  we  are  not  casuists  enough  to  answer : 

Inch  is  the  mon'  in  dangi'r,  a  brutal  sensualitv,  ora  conscience 
soanxl?  We  think  Mr.  Bn>wu  scan'ely  deals  out  an  txpial 
measure  of  condemnation  :  then'  is  hojx'  for  lH>th,  we  exjx'ct 
in  alH>ut  (xpial  pnqH>rtion,  by  the  nxeption  of  the 
(  rny/,  and  the  fiVv/vV;  though  our  writer  .stx's  more 

hojx'  for  the  cixuser  natun'  than  for  the  hanler.  The  sermon  on 
T/te  Sin  (Jmf  fmt),  Xei'er  Fonjiventsa  is,  however,  very  powerful. 
In  it  the  writer  studies 

2  he  phyeio^nomy  and  physioloyy  of  this  deadliest  of  all  traus^ressious, 
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that  we  may  see  where  and  why  the  Divine  treatment  of  sin  stays  its 
merciful  and  redeeming  hand,  withdraws  its  healing,  purifying  waters, 
and  leaves  the  rock  hard,  hare,  and  defiant,  to  be  beaten  b)'  the  storms, 
and  blasted  by  the  ice-cold  breath  of  the  outer  darkness  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Tlie  “  sill,  therefore,  which  has  never  forgiveness,^*  is  “  the 
“  spirit  which  hates,  maligns,  and  seeks  to  paralyse  the  ministry 
‘‘  of  GcmDs  love  to  men.**  “  The  man  is  in  darkness  wdio  never 
“brings  himself  into  the  living  jiresence  of  the  Most  High, 
“  w'ho  never  brings  his  thoughts,  his  aims,  his  principles,  his 
“  w'orks,  to  the  test  of  some  higher  and  unfailing  standard,  even 
“the  standard  of  the  Divine  righteousness  and  truth.**  On 
the  contrary,  the  exposition  in  the  volume,  of  the  case  of  the 
“  w’oman  that  was  a  sinner,**  and  wdio  brought  the  alabaster  box 
of  ointment,  and  lier  tears,  as  her  offering  to  the  Saviour,  is  one 
of  the  innumerable  beautiful  expositions  of  that  touching 
incident ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Brown,  we  think,  not  unnaturally 
argues,  the  incident  follow  ed  upon  the  call  of  our  Lord  :  “  Come 
“  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wnll 
“  give  you  rest ;  a  ixiint  is  given  to  the  whole  history,  most 
Ix'autiful  in  its  completeness.  Our  author*s  summary  of  the 
w  hole  in  one  sentence,  “  Jesus  made  her  a  woman  again,*’  has  a 
IK'iietration  and  a  touch  worthy  of  St.  Bernard.  The  characters 
of  Simon,  the  Pharisee,  and  the  poor  weeping  w^oman,  are  set  oft' 
in  contrastiHl  pictures  w  hich  pierce  by  their  pow  er  of  colouring. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Browm  is  no  mere  word-painter,  he  handles  his 
w’ords  like  living  things.  We  trust  we  have  set  before  our 
readers  in  some  attractive  manner  the  merits  of  this  most 
beautiful  book  ;  w^e  say  attractive,  because  w^e  should  be  sorrv, 
could  we  think  that  our  readers*  acquaintance  with  it,  would 
end  w  ith  our  review’  of  it.  A^’hether  it  will  seem  likely  to  have 
a  conservative  influence  on  some  of  the  great  and  supposed  ver¬ 
tebral  principles  of  theology,  w’e  are  not  concerned  here  to 
inquire.  It  abounds  in  revealing  touches,  in  sentences  which 
are  jmems ;  paragraphs  w’hich  are  speaking  pictures.  We 
scarcely  know  w’here  to  quote,  the  pages  are  iul  about  so  equal 
in  excellence  and  beauty  ;  and  few  in  our  copy  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  some  affectionate  note  of  sympathy’.  The  follow  ing  may 
stand  as  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Brow’n*s  tender,  descriptive  pow  er. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  A  MIRACLE. 

Much  as  the  miracle  stands  related  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Divine 
procedure  in  nature,  the  life  of  the  Church  stands  related  to  the  w’hole 
life  of  the  human  w’orld.  A  miracle  is  a  revelation,  a  sign  of  a  thing 
unseen ;  oven  of  that  Almighty  hand  which  under  the  veil  is  ever 
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ruling  the  forces  and  maintaining  the  order  of  Nature.  When  the  Lord 
lifted  hiuiRtdf  from  the  pillow  on  which  lie  was  calmly  sleeping,  hushed 
bv  the  storm,  “  and  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea^  and  immediately  there 
was  a  great  cahny'  lie  did  not  mean  us  simply  to  understand  that  there 
was  One  there  stronger  than  the  tempests  which  had  lashed  to  white 
fiirv  those  blue  Galilean  waters,  and  that  therefore  while  lie  was 
present  they  were  safe  under  the  shield  of  His  hand.  It  meant — that 
calm  sleep  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm,  that  majestic  “  Peace,  he  still,” 
when  His  trembling  friends  were  cowering  to  His  side — ‘‘ There  is 
One  here  in  visible  presence  whose  invisible  presence  has  ruled  these 
waters  from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  this  hour ;  whose  Hand  it  is 
now  given  to  you  to  behold  in  storm,  in  calm,  in  midnight  gloom,  in 
sunset  glow,  in  golden  dawn  ;  in  all  the  beauty,  in  all  the  terror,  which 
mingle  their  tones  in  the  many-coloured  mantle  of  the  w^orld.”  From 
that  time  forward  the  vision  of  a  restraining  Hand  would  ever  gleam 
forth,  when  they  watched  the  tempests  gathering  their  force  in  the  wdld 
ravines  of  the  mountains,  and  sweeping  down  with  banner  of  mist 
unfurled,  to  press  their  yoke  upon  the  sullen  sea,  whoso  black  waves 
with  their  ghastly  hissing  lips  of  foam  shrieked  back  defiance  to  the 
storm.  1  say,  they  would  see  the  Hand  in  all  such  hours,  and  no  faith¬ 
less  murmur,  Lordy  rarest  thou  not  that  %ve  perish  ?^'  would  again 
break  from  their  lips.  And  when  the  mandate  “  Peace,  be  still,”  had 
agiiin  gone  forth,  and  the  morning  sunlight  Hashed  its  smile  over  the 
golden  rippling  sea ;  and  when,  as  hot  noon  drew  on,  the  lazy  clouds 
dropped  purple  shadows  over  the  glowing  mist  of  waters ;  and  w’hen 
tiie  evening  breeze  stole  down  from  the  hills  with  dewy  freshness,  and 
the  cold  shimmer  of  the  moon  chased  the  hot  glow  of  sunset  from  the 
waves,  and  lit  the  w^^ary  Hshers  home  to  their  repose;  an  unsemi  Pre¬ 
sence  would  unveil  itself  in  all  this  beauty  and  splendour,  and  they 
would  know  that  this,  too,  was  the  benediction  of  the  hand  of  the 
Lord. 

^  The  following  illustrafca  another  kind  of  power,  the  practical, 
searching,  truth  telling  power  of  the  preacher  : — 

god’s  entrance  into  man  TIIKOUtill  SUFFERING. 

While  God  lives,  this  blessedness  is  absolutely  impossible  to  sin.  God 
witnesses  by  word  against  the  essential  nature  of  evil;  His  law  denounces 
it  as  hateful  in  His  sight.  And  Ho  witnesses  against  it  by  its  fruits. 
These,  at  any  rate,  shall  bear  testimony  for  the  Ruler;  these,  at  any 
rate,  shall  obey  His  will.  Here  we  touch  the  limit  of  the  free-will  of 
man.  In  self-determination  ho  is  omnipotent;  he  is  powerless  as  to 
results.  What  a  man  w  ills,  too,  he  may  do.  God  places  no  obstacle  to 
his  doing  anything  which  he  may  please,  w  hich  is  within  the  w'ondrous 
compass  of  his  powxTs.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  hinder  his  resolving 
to  strike  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  next  man  that  he  may  meet ;  and 
but  little  to  hinder  his  doing  it.  But  there  his  pow  er  ends — God’s  power 
begins,  l.aws  are  at  work,  in  whose  grasp  he  is  powerless,  which  drag 
him  to  prison,  and  hang  him  at  length  as  a  dog  I’or  his  crime.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  your  resolving  to  go  out  and  spend  the  night  in  a  foul 
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debauch,  and  but  little  to  hinder  your  doing  it.  The  moans,  alas !  are 
at  band  all  round  you — you  can  go.  But,  then,  nothing  can  help  your 
going  forth  on  the  morrow  with  a  pallid  face,  a  sodden  eye,  a  shaking 
hand;  sick  and  heart-sick ;  unstrung,  unmanned;  feeling  and  looking 
like  a  beast.  You  can  go  this  moment  if  you  will ;  that  is  your  power. 
You  must  suffer  shame  and  wretchedness  for  it ;  that  is  God’s.  You 
can,  if  you  like,  be  a  bear  in  your  home.  You  can  make  your  wife 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  you,  and  your  children  cower  or  shrink  into  dark 
comers  from  the  kick  or  the  curse,  which  is  the  only  greeting  that  they 
know.  But  no  power  of  yours  can  help  your  home  being  a  bear-gardt  n ; 
your  wife  sullen,  dirty,  reckless ;  your  children  deceitful,  vicious,  indo¬ 
lent  ;  and  your  soul  a  very  hot-bed  for  forcing  into  early  fruitage  vice, 
misery,  and  despair.  You  can  do  the  one,  God  does  the  other;  and  He 
asks  you  to  balance  the  account.  Settle  it  fairly  you  shall.  You  do 
your  will  as  to  actions.  He  will  have  His  will  done  as  to  results.  And 
He  asks  you  to  look  at  the  balance.  Does  it  tempt  you  to  go  on  ?  I 
know  that  it  is  dead  against  you.  You  are  bankrupt  already.  It  must 
hv  so  inevitably,  unless  your  arm  be  stronger  than  God’s.  Here  is  the 
hold  which  God  keeps  on  men.  They  may  slur  out  the  lines  which 
He  inscribes  on  the  fleshy  tablet  of  every  heart  as  witnesses  to  Him  aud 
to  His  truth ;  they  may  harden  their  hearts  and  deafen  their  ears  to 
every  direct  appeal  from  heaven.  He  may  thunder  His  commandments 
in  vain.  But  so  long  as  men  can  suffer  He  can  reach  them;  so  long 
as  they  can  feel  the  thorns  and  the  goads.  He  can  make  them 
understand  the  deadliness  of  sin.  So  long  as  thtre  lurks  one  faintest 
desire  for  the  happiness  which  man  was  made  to  seek  and  enjoy ^  there  is 
something  which  God  can  lay  hold  upon ;  there  is  a  hook  in  the  nostril 
of  the  foulest  passions,  the  fiercest  lusts,  by  which  there  is  a  hope  tliat 
Ho  may  tamo  them  and  make  them  submissive  to  His  will. 

Such  is  the  theory.  And  now  let  us  apply  the  practical  test  of  it. 
What  fruit  have  you  had  off  this  tree  of  sin  ?  You  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  realities  of  life ;  some  of  you  have  travelled  far  on 
the  pilgrimage;  you  have  plucked  fruit  enough  off  this  tree  to  know 
well  what  it  is  worth.  I  see  grey  hairs  here,  and  furrowed  brows. 
Experience,  life’s  cares  and  sorrows,  have  chased  those  lines.  Your 
witness  would  be  worth  something.  Is  it  for  God  or  for  the  devil  ? 
Lift  up  your  hand  now  and  t(  11  ns.  Is  sin  the  loved  and  honoured  mis¬ 
tress  of  your  lives?  Is  the  remembrance  of  all  that  sin  and  self-will 
have  done  for  you  so  sweet  that  you  ask  no  better  than  to  love  their 
ways,  and  to  follow  them  for  ever?  Do  you  glory  in  your  service,  and 
in  its  fruits  ?  Do  you  set  yourself  forth  as  a  witness  of  how  blessed  a 
thing  it  is  to  grasp,  and  hoard,  and  drink,  and  game,  and  hate,  and 

lust . Search  the  neighbourhood  of  your  own  home.  Is  it  the 

drunkard,  the  roysterer,  the  lazy,  idle,  tattling,  guzzling  workman, 
whose  home  seems  to  you  most  cheerful,  bright,  and  happy  ?  Don’t 
you  think  that  you  could  go  through  any  neighbourhood,  and  put  a 
mark  on  the  doors  of  the  sober,  steady,  industrious.  God-fearing  men 
and  women  ?  Would  you  not  know  them  in  a  moment  by  the  peace, 
the  order,  the  cleanness,  the  comfort  that  reigns  within?  Why,  homes 
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arc  just  like  faces.  Some  have  a  cheery  smile,  some  have  a  sullen 
frown.  Some  look  just  like  a  drunkard.  He  is  there  stagj^erin^  home, 
with  hot,  Hushed  face,  truculent  eye,  and  loNverin"  brow.  You  see 
that  he  is  j^oing  home  to  kick  and  to  curse,  and  to  do  w'orse  things,  of 
which  drink  is  at  the  root.  Tlie  man’s  home  is  like  his  face ;  God 
makes  the  devil  set  his  mark  upon  it,  and  the  mark  says  to  all  men, 
“  Ik'ware.’’  And  there  is  the  neat,  tidy,  comely,  happy-looking 
housewife,  who  has  just  swept  the  hearth,  given  the  children  the  last 
touch,  and  set  the  table  for  her  hard-working  husband’s  tea.  Her 
house  smiles  and  shines  as  well  as  her  pountenance.  God  sets  his  own 
murk  there,  and  every  one  who  looks  upon  it  finds  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  there  which  inspires  confidence  and  hope.  Can  you  deny  that  in 
the  long  run  the  devil’s  service  sets  its  mark  on  men,  a  mark  which 
all  men  instinctively  shrink  from  ?  The  miser,  the  wanton,  the 
drunkard,  the  idler,  get  a  look  which  even  the  least  observant  note, 
and  beware.  I  suppose,  too,  that  even  the  most  ardent  votaries  of 
pleasure  wdll  confess  that  its  pursuit  is  its  chief  charm.  The  world’s 
good  cannot  stand  the  test  of  possession.  There  is  a  burning  thirst, 
an  insatiate  longing,  with  which  it  fills  the  soul;  it  cries  ever,  **  Give, 
give,  give.”  Nothing  can  stay  the  cry,  nothing  can  stifle  it,  and 
least  of  all  success.  One  world  conquer(‘d,  it  moans  restlessly  for 
another.  The  larger  tlie  conquest,  the  larger  the  pain.  No  man  can 
rest  in  acquisitions.  To  acquire  is  his  instinct,  and,  as  he  heaps  to 
himself  w'orldly  treasures  and  pleasures,  and  is  insatiate  still — still 
longing,  still  pining — the  thought  will  steal  on  him,  “  1  have  made 
a  grand  mistake,  f/te  grand  mistake.  I  have  all  I  aimed  at ;  I  have 
sp(‘nt  ray  life  in  the  acquisition,  and  it  profiteth  me  nothing — a  great 
heartache  is  all  that  I  have  gained.  1  have  aroused  a  thirst  wdiich  a 
universe  of  possession  cannot  satisfy.  My  doom  is  the  doom  of  Tantalus. 
The  w  aters  are  round  me,  but  w  hen  1  stoop  to  drink,  they  vanish  ; 
the  dry,  hot  sand  occupies  their  room.  The  boughs  loaded  with  rich 
fruit  are  above  mo;  but,  when  I  lift  my  hand  in  the  agony  of 
my  hunger,  they  sw'eep  up  beyond  my  reach.  Is  there  any  good  ? 
Is  there  anything  that  profiteth  anywhere?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
\vid(‘  universe  wliich  a  man  can  possess  and  be  at  rest?”  The  answ’er 
to  the  (juestion  is — the  Gospel.  Man  has  an  infinite  in  him,  some¬ 
thing  w  hich  he  caught  from  the  inspiring  breath  of  God.  Nothing 
w  ith  limits  can  satisfy  him  finally  ;  in  God  only  can  he  find  his  end 
and  be  at  rest. 


The  following,  too,  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Brown’s  fervid  and 
fearful  painting  of  moral  deformity. 


THE  PIT. 

The  pit.  It  is  a  word  at  which  some  laugh,  but  at  which  others, 
who  know  w  hat  sin  means,  shudder.  Some  treat  it  as  a  mere  bugbear, 
with  which  theologians  frighten  the  foolish ;  to  others,  it  is  the 
horror  of  horrors,  the  grave  of  a  living  soul.  The  pit !  Have  you 
ever  looked  boldly  into  your  own  soul  when  the  devil  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  high  festival  tliere;  after  a  mad  revel,  a  foul  wrong,  a  dark  crime. 
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or  those  more  subtle  and  deadly  sins  of  the  spirit — a  frenzy  of  hate, 
envv,  or  revenge  ?  Is  there  anything  blacker  in  the  universe  than 
that  looks?  There  is  a  pit  there  deep  enough,  dark  enough,  to  bury 
a  soul’s  volition,  a  soul’s  love,  a  soul’s  joy,  a  soul’s  hope,  for  ever  from 
the  light  of  day.  Have  you  ever  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  sinking 
inbi  the  pit  of  your  own  sin,  the  slime  of  your  own  impurity  ;  and 
stifling  there  for  ever  ?  Has  the  vision  of  remaining  us  you  are  at 
your  worst,  ever  appalled  you — your  worst  passions,  your  worst  vices, 
rampant,  raging,  with  no  hope  of  taming  them,  no  hope  of  even  a 
gleam  of  a  brighter  world,  a  better  life,  for  ever  and  ever?  If  that 
vision  has  ever  crossed  you,  I  need  not  talk  to  you  about  the  horrors  of 
the  pit.  Some  of  you  may  never  have  known  it.  But  have  yon  never 
looked  into  a  face  which  but  masked  a  pit  of  foulness  and  wretched¬ 
ness  ;  the  presentment  of  a  spirit  whose  every  diviner  power  and 
passion  had  been  wrested  to  the  uses,  prostituted  to  the  pleasures  of 
sin — a  soul  whose  love  was  all  dead,  whose  light  was  all  dark,  whose 
joy  was  all  quenched  in  the  langour  of  satiety,  whose  hope  was  all 
buried  in  the  nuirky  midnight  of  despair — a  man  who  has  lived  his 
life  of  crime  or  plo.MSure  at  a  desperate  pace,  and  who  has  come 
quickly  to  the  goal  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  death — in  the 
early  morning  of  an  eternal  existence,  a  bankrupt ;  stripped,  beg¬ 
gared,  hlan^ ;  whining  for  death,  for  there  is  nothing  to  live  for; 
whining  at  death,  for  there  is  nothing  to  die  for.  Honor  of  horrors  ! 
AVhat  is  that  awful  shuddering  gloom  into  which  the  soul  is  plunged 
when  the  thread  of  a  wasted  life  is  severed,  and  it  drops  out  of  the 
homes  of  the  living  into — the  pit  ? 

The  extract  is  long,  but  even  extracts  like  these  do  not  quite 
show  the  character  of  the  volume.  It  niay^  perhaps  he  true, 
that  the  clos^dy  plated  and  linked  mail  of  style  is  not  that,  in 
which  Hr.  Hrown  most  excels  or  delights.  Hright  condenscHl 
truth,  sp<'aking  sentences  shining  out.  We  must  present  our 
readers  with  two  or  three  of  them. 

(iRA(’E  .\ND  SIN. 

Grace  and  sin  are  the  twin  antagonists;  opposed  as  heat  and  cold, 
light  and  darkness,  cosmos  and  chaos.  If  one  reigns,  the  other  is 
destroyed;  and  God  suffers  sin  to  be  born  because  He  knows  that 
grace  can  conquer  it,  strip  its  spoils,  and  reign  in  triumph  over  worlds 
which  His  victory  has  glorified  eternally. 

DEATH  AND  SIX. 

Dfnth  M  the  broad  term  which  cover n  the  whole  work  o  f  sin.  Death  is 
but  the  culmination  of  a  process,  all  that  leads  to  it  is  a  part  of  the 

dying . heath  ts  the  hall-mark  of  sin^  and  you  may  trace  it  broad 

and  deep  over  the  whole  human  world. 

“  THE  \.\\V  EXTEUED  TH.VT  THE  OFFENCE  MIGHT  AHOUNI).’’ 

The  driving  of  evil  out  to  the  stirfacCf  where  all  can  see  it  in  the  broad 
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(fai/Iight  is,  as  in  some  deadly  forms  of  fever,  the  frst  step  towards  the 
cure, 

THK  WORLD  BEFORE  THE  EYE  OF  GOD. 

We  talk  of  houses  with  their  fronts  off,  and  what  they  would  reveal 
to  us.  Think  of  the  world  with  its  veil  off,  and  the  burning  eye  upon 
it ;  all,  of  which  you  catch  faint  and  passing  glimpses  and  shudder, 
bare  in  its  naked  horror  Indore  the  eye  of  God.  Things  noble,  beautiful, 
and  glorious,  blessed  be  God,  mingle  wdth  them,  and  catch  and  flash 
back  like  gems  through  the  darkness  the  light  which  streams  over  it  all 
from  on  high. 

DESPAIR. 

Despair  is  the  devils  own  instrument.  The  first  step  in  the  reformation 
of  the  most  ahandoned  profligates  is  to  get  them  to  care  for  themselves — to 
think  themselves  worth  the  care. 

THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Do  yon  know  what  it  is  to  hate  yourself,  and  yet  to  feel  that  you  can 
nei'er  get  rid  of  yourself  f  You  might  tear  yourself  hit  by  bit  till  every 
fibre  and  thread  of  your  wondrous  texture  is  unravelled  ;  not  a  particle 
as  big  as  a  grain  of  dust  may  survive  of  w’hat  seemed  to  be  you  ;  and 
yet  you,  the  “  1  ”  in  you,  survives  it,  and  smiles  scornfully  on  the 
wreck.  The  penitent,  at  any  rate,  knows  that  there  is  something 
within  him  which  is  not  God,  which  is  capable  of  resisting  God,  of 
perverting  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  becoming  an 
object  of  repulsion  to  God,  the  word  of  whose  nature  as  well  as  of 
w  hose  lips  is,  inevitably,  **  Depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.'* 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY. 

Is  each  new  birth  of  a  living  child  into  our  world  a  new  and  inde¬ 
pendent  experiment  of  freedom,  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of 
Adam,  and  hapj)ening  invariably  to  issue  in  the  same  results  This 
rdagian  view  is  very  w'idely  entertained,  especially  by  those  wdio 
bear  the  reputation  of  advanced  thinkers  ;  but  1  confess  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  account  very  feebly  for  the  moral  phenomena  of  the  world. 
Th(»  child  of  a  vicious  sire  does  not  come  into  the  world  as  Adam 
came  forth  from  the  hand  of  God.  And  the  child  of  a  long  line  of 
vicious  sires ?  Is  there  a  moral  crippling,  which  has  its  visible  ana¬ 
logue  in  the  shaky  scrofulous  limbs  which  such  an  ancestry  liands 
dowm  ?  It  is  a  dark,  deep  subject,  but  it  is  one  which  cannot  always 
be  put  aside  among  the  closeted  skeletons  of  the  church.  The  infant 
of  a  thiet’s,  drunkard’s,  or  gambler’s  home  finds  anything  but  an  Eden 
around  him  in  his  undeveloped  days.  Adam’s  sin  has  changed  the 
conditions  under  which  his  children  are  horn  and  grow.  Human 
nature,  whereof  we  all  are  partakers,  has  a  distinct  unity  of  its  own. 
\yhen  w^e  speak  of  humanity,  we  do  not  describe  simply  an  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  isolated,  independent  individuals,  who  happen  to  repeat,  each 
for  himself,  the  same  experiment,  and  to  arrive  at  the  same  result. 
There  is  a  certain  tincture  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it,  and 
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Aduni  made  that  tincture  what  it  is.  “  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
tfie  world ami  “  hy  that  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners." 

THOSK  WHO  CANNOT  CEASL  ?'KOM  SIN. 

There  are  those,  alas  !  who  overtake  sins  ;  whose  inmost  soul  searches, 
and  is  athirst  for  them,  at  least  as  far  as  the  soul  is  awakened ;  there 
may  be  something  deeper^  some  witness  for  God,  latent  even  there,  which 
one  day  will  rise  up,  and  lay,  at  any  rate,  the  refuge  of  lies,  the  belief  that 
sin  is  the  good,  that  Satan  is  the  God,  in  ruins  in  the  dust.  But  they 
seem  to  catch  sins  as  eagerly  as  the  vapour  of  naphtha  catches  fire.  Tlu  y 
spread  an  atmospliere  around  them  which  kindles  the  faintest  spark 
into  a  devouring  flame. 


\Vc  have  shown,  we  trust,  witli  w'liat  fearful  and  reverent 
(lelicuey  of  touch  ;  with  wluit  frequent  fearful  glances  of  moral 
insight,  the  author  ap})roaehes  a  subject  of  all  subjects,  most 
commending  itself  to  our  thouglits,  our  needs,  our  wants,  our 
despiiir.  ^Ve  believe  this  is  Mr.  llrowids  best  book.  AVe 
should  feel  some  pity  for  any  persons  who  could  read  it  wit  lion  t 
feeling  their  natures  sought  out,  and  subdued  by  it.  Certainly 
in  no  flippant,  but  in  the  most  reverent  and  tender  manner 
the  writer  deals  with  those  three  awful  infinites — Life,  Holiness, 
and  Love. 


V. 


IXTUllERS  AND  LECTURING  :  TIIGMAS  COOPER. 


riMIE  public  mind  is  quite  undecided  in  its  opinion  as  to  the 
X  question,  whether  lectures  and  lecturing  arc  a  great 
nuisance  or  a  great  luxury  AVe  believe,  if  most  peo})le  answ  erc'd 
honestly,  tlie  verdict  would  be,  great  nuisance;  at  any  rate,  this  is 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  amazing  diflicidty  there  is, 
even  in  a  very  largi‘  and  crowdcKl  po})ulation,  of  obtaining  a 
tolerablv  dei*ent -looking  audience,  and  by  the  consequent  usually 
misenible  remuneration,  with  which  most  lecturers  are  com] k'1  led 
to  content  themselves,  who  feel  that  amongst  the  several  missions 
of  mcKlern  enlightenment,  that  de])artment  is  theirs.  AVe  are  not 
quite  certain  that  things  are  mending  in  this  matter ;  we  speak 
from  no  esjK'cial  text,  but  from  inq)ressions  which  have  often 
j)asstHl  through  our  mind  with  reference  to  the  importance  of 
the  le(‘tureUs  work,  and  the  undue  appreciation  of  it.  It  is  true 
tliat  tlie  preliminary  arrangements  and  securities  against  loss  on 
the  ]>art  of  lecturer  or  committee  engaging  him,  have  been 
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wroujj^lit  into  a  scientific  texture,  and  jdanninj^  and  8cheinin<>: 
to  j'ct  rid  perliaps  of  two  or  three  hundred  course  tickets  ;  hut 
even  in  this  case,  success  only  seems  certain  when  larji^e  con¬ 
cessions  are  made  to  the  popidtir  yearninjj^  for  amusement  or 
something  more  questionable,  and  the  lecturer’s  desk  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  ventrilocpiist’s  or  the  thespian’s  theatre.  Some 
persons  prophesy  and  ])roclaim  that  the  age  of  lecturing  has 
gonehv;  the  multiplication  of  books  and  papers  has  extinguished 
the  need  of  it.  Others,  like  George  Gilhllan,  for  instance,  in 
his  third  volume  of  Literarg  Porfraifiiy  pour  every  kind  of 
imnginahle  contempt  upon  the  lecture  craft ;  contempt,  it  must 
he  admitted,  deservi'd  in  many  instances,  hut  too  had  when  it 
is  made  a  generalization  of  the  whole.  From  some  aspects,  it 
might  seem  that  the  lecturer  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
passed  under  an  eclipse,  and  yet  we  suppose  that  his  functions 
have  settled  themselves  now  more  distinctly  into  a  profession, 
’fo  listen  to  a  had  lecture  is  one  of  the  most  appalling  calamities 
that  can  happen  to  a  mortal.  We  say  it  with  deep  sensibility, 
even  in  the  recollection  of  innumcralde  had  lectures  delivered 
by  ourselves.  A  man,  unfit  for  the  lecturer’s  work  in  the 
lecturer’s  desk,  is  a  pitiable  spectacle,  for  lecturing  is  an  art 
by  itself.  Every  preacher  is  now  sup])osed  to  ho  (‘a])id)le  of 
delivering  himself  in  a  popular  lecture;  hut  nothing  is  wider 
apart  than  even  the  most  serious  and  instructive  lecture  should 
be  from  the  sermon.  A  man  may  be  a  successful  ])leader,  an 
able  barrister,  and  gifted  in  the  forensic*  line ;  liis  friends 
suppose,  of  course,  that  he  may  deliver  himself  ably  and 
etlectivelv  in  a  lecture.  The  art  of  the  lecturer  is  nearer  to  the 
practice  of  the  barrister  than  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit ;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  successful  pleader  will  make  the  able 
lecturer,  ’fhe  most  able  lecturers  we  believe,  of  our  day,  are 
nearly  all  masters  in  the  pulpit  ;  but  they  usually  are  oidy  so 
as  they  h\ave  the  peculiar  fervour  and  method  of  the  ])ul}>it  behind 
them,  when  they  come  for  purposes  which  must  be  regarded  as 
more  secular,  before  audiences.  The  work  of  the  pulj)it  is 
especially  with  conscic'iice — soul — affection.  The  work  of  the 
lecturer  is  with  the  mind,  the  understanding.  The  purpose  of 
the  first  is  to  bring  the  spirit  into  serious  thought  and  emotional 
redation  with  God,  Scripture,  Divine  things.  The  purpose*  of 
the  last  may  be  the  same,  but  it  is  indirectly  so  ;  it  is  as  different 
as  the  intelligent  week-day  evening  fireside  should  be,  from  the 
Ghristian  Sal)bath  afternoon  fireside.  A  man  may  make  a  very 
g(M)d  })reacher  without  either  imagination,  humour,  or  good 
humour.  In  fact,  very  few  preachers  have  either  one  or  the 
other  of  either  of  these  attributes  ;  but  a  lecturer  will  make 
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nothing  out,  will  win  tlio  ear  of  no  audience,  will  move  no 
Ronsibilities,  will  convey  no  instruction  who  has  not  in  a  larcro 
proportion  these  great  human  attributes.  Now  all  these  remarks 
are  to  preface  the  expression  of  our  own  conviction,  that  lecturing 
is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  happy,  and  charming  monies  of 
public  instruction.  W e  shall  never  forget  so  long  as  we  live,  some 
lectures  heard  when  we  were  a  boy ;  their  delight  and  their 
influence  are  with  us  still.  We  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
of  the  unha])j)y  l^aydon^s  lectures  on  painting,  on  our  mind ; 
and  we  must  still  believe,  that  for  many  j)urposcs,  especially 
ujK)n  certain  orders  of  mind,  a  compident  lecture,  well  furnished, 
easily  delivertKl,  is  more  effective  than  almost  the  best  lx)ok. 
IndcKHl  all  best  books,  best  poems,  best  philosophies,  best  outlines 
of  science,  histories,  even  biographies,  need  the  expositor,  the 
middle  imin,  just  as  trade  has  its  princely  merchants,  and  its 
little  retail  purchasers,  but  the  space  between  these  two  is 
filled  up  by  the  middle  man — the  tradesman.  So  the  lecturer, 
the  oral  teacher,  takes  the  things  of  innumerable  high  books 
and  great  thoughts,  \inattoinable,  incomprehensible,  abstract 
ideas,  and  makes  them  sim])le,  easy,  beautiful,  ])ractical.  Wo 
are  aware  we  say  high  things  about  the  lecturer  ;  things 
to  which  few  lecturers  have  attained;  but  in  spite  of  the 
dcvsponding  tone  with  which  we  commenced  our  examples, 
we  Ixlieve  that  the  lecturer’s  is  as  vet  almost  an  un- 
developed  art  and  ])ower.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great 
love  and  rage  for  listening  to  lectures,  and  great,  able,  noble, 
ItH'turers  exist  in  America  incomparably  beyond  any  such 
experience  in  England.  Where  we  go  to  lectures  by  scores, 
IxMiple  there  go  by  hundreds,  and  the  men  to  whom  we  listen  by 

hundreds,  they  are  listened  to  bv  thousands  there.  ( )f  course  we 
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speak  of  j)eri(Kls  Ix'fore  the  present  unhappy  struggle,  and  from 
the  testimonies  and  experiences  of  such  men  as  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  (ieorge  (’ornlx',  l^rofessor  Agassiz,  and  Professor  (hiyot. 
This  confirms  in  our  mind  the  impression,  that  the  love  of 
listening  to  a  gcKxl  lecture  is  a  luxury  residting  from  a  certain 
amount  at  least  of  moral  and  mental  culture ;  an  acquaintance 
with  lx>oks,  and  a  thirst  for  that  impetus  and  impulse  which 
the  human  voice  especially  gives.  In  England,  the  man  has  the 
Ix'st  chance  of  obtaining  an  audience  in  the  lecture-room,  almost 
in  the  inverse  jiroportion  in  which  he  possesses  the  felicities  and 
fwilities  of  public  siH'ech  and  instruction.  Let  him  be  a  man 
who  has  achieved  great  fame  as  a  writer,  which  of  course 
usually  Rup]x>S4.'s  a  retirement  from  incessant  j)ublic  speech, 
inde|X'ndence  of  it,  usually  inaptitude  for  it,  and  he  will  have 
an  audience.  Sometimes  it  is  very  delightful  to  see  and  to  hear 
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a  man  of  thought  and  mark  road  even  one  of  his  own  already 
published  papers.  One  of  the  richest  luxuries  we  have  enjoyed 
in  this  way  was  the  sitting  recently  in  the  audience  of  A.  K.  ll.  H., 
]ilr.  Iloyd,  our  dear  country  parson,  and  listening  to  his  most 
happy  retuling  of  his  own  pai)er  “  On  Men  of  whom  more  might 
have  been  niade.’^  The  masU'rs  of  tlie  pen  are  not  ahvays  so 
delightful,  and  tliey  are  not  lecturers,  ^ir.  Thackeray’s  lectures 
were  amazingly  successful,  and  they  cont  aim'd  his  average  amount 
of  hrilliancy  in satireand description;  but  the  same  lecturesmight 
have  been  delivered,  not  in  ^Ir.  Thackeray’s  unhappy  manner,  hut 
with  ease  and  fluency  by  a  priU‘tised  speaker,  but  an  unknow^n 
man,  and  they  w'ould  have  been  failures;  in  fact,  people  paid  their 
guineas  for  the  course,  with  pleasure,  to  see  the  author  of  VnnUy 
Fairy  to  spend  an  evening  wdth  him  ;  vulgar  high-bred  w^omen 
to  ogle  him,  after  the  delightfully  polite  w*ay  (d*  the  best  soi'iety, 
with  their  eye-glasses ;  and  men  to  gape,  and  to  gaze  and  rub 
their  moustache  with  their  w’alking-stick,  bringing,  as  is  thus 
fro(|uently  the  wont,  two  pieces  of  W’ood  into  close  proximity. 
Oelebrities  are  ahvays  sure  of  the  pariraars,  and  so  an  audience 
is  made.  Then  how  delightful  it  is,  if  the  neighbouring  peer  or 
baionet  condescends  somehow  or  other  to  get  up  a  lecture  on 
behalf  of  the  ^lechanics’  Institution  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  country  seat.  Then  wdiat  a  fluttering  of  opera  cloaks,  and 
the  small  town  belles  in  full  dress ;  and  wdiat  an  overflowdng 
8])ontaneity  of  thankfulness,  wdien  the  small  shivering  secretary 
proposes  a  vote  of  humble  gratitude  to  the  noble  lord  or  honour¬ 
able  baronet ;  and  wdth  w  hat  condecension  and  affability  all  the 
big  little  people  speak  of  the  institution,  and  their  desire  to  help 
the  poor  things;  and  fan(‘y  that  in  having  done  their  little 
part  to-day  to  the  great  man,  they  have  fulfilled  each  item  of 
the  Golden  Kule,  and  get  themselves  tucked-iip  to  sleep  on 
comfortable  terms  with  God  and  man.  While  the  humble, 
thoughtful  lecturer,  to  whom  the  work  is  really  a  passion  and  a 
purpose,  comes  and  goes,  grei'ted  by  his  small,  almost  no 
audience,  and  receiving  his  fee,  receives  no  public  acknow- 
kdgment  of  thanks ;  as  if  it  w'ere  jiossible  that  any  fee 
could  cover  impulse  given  to  the  heart,  and  light  and  truth 
]>oured  in  upon  the  mind.  It  may  seem  that  we  speak  rather 
bitterly ;  in  fact,  w  e  have  been  saddened  by  the  reputed  failure 
of  the  lecturer,  and  we  have  attributed  the  failure  to  two  or 
three  circumstances — to  the  ‘snobbery^  which  w^e  sec  has  pi'ne- 
trated  to  the  lecturer’s  desk  also,  creating  that  incommensurable 
kind  of  article  called  the  amateur  lectarer — still  more  saddem*d 
W'e  have  been  by  finding  in  almost  every  substitute  the  sacred 
purposes  of  knowledge-getting  and  truth  getting  represented  by 
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tlie  Mechanics*  or  Literary  Institute,  degraded  by  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  senii-theatric  exhibitions,  ventriloquial  flights,  Ethiopian 
S(»reiiader8  in  some  instances,  Christy’s  minstrels,  and  other 
such  admirable  helps  to  “  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul¬ 
ties  !”  Music  hath  charms,  and  we  desire  to  say  no  word  against 
the  occasional  healthful  intermixture  of  the  concert,  when  it 
commends  ilstdf  to  the  nobler  faculties.  We  were  privileged 
the  other  day  to  lecture  before  an  Institute,  to  which  we  be- 
longi‘d  some  twenty-eight  years  sine€>,  when  just  emerging  into 
ri|K*r  youth.  All  things  had  changed — most  people  would  say, 
changed  for  the  better;  the  room  we  remembered  in  our  boy¬ 
hood  was  a  long,  ])lain,  simple  room,  not  capable  of  holding  more 
than  from  three  to  four  hundred  j)ersons ;  it  was  adorned  by  tlie 
busts  of  the  masters  of  science.  The  long  elevated  platform  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  the  majestic  tools, 
instruments,  and  playthings  of  science.  From  that  ])latform 
was  never  delivered,  we  suppose,  a  lecture  which  had  not  some 
claims  uj)on  what  belongs  to  the  Ixdter  nature  of  man  ;  no 
butl(H)n  ever  stood  there — no  harlequinading  ever  went  on  there. 
We  ol‘ten  saw  the  room  thronged,  and  always  with  those  who,  in 
some  humble  way,  more  or  less  were  seeking  after  knowledge ; 
(‘sjKH'ially  we  recollect  the  respectful  attention  with  which  every 
lecture  was  listened  to  by  the  whole  audience.  These  things 
Iiave  passtnl  away.  When  we  lectured  before  the  same  Institute 
tlie  other  day,  the  little  room  had  yielded  to  a  vast  handsome 
theatre,  capable  of  accommodating  twelve  hundred  people;  we 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  audience,  for  the  theatre  was 
full ;  but  it  seemed  to  us  a  very  different  building  to  the  little 
venerable,  scientific-looking  hall  of  old  days ;  and  a  glance  at 
the  programme  for  the  session  showed  plainly  how  amusement, 
and  ap|K'aling  to  vulgar  tastes,  predominated  in  the  thoughts  of 
ihost'  who  catertnl  for  the  audience.  Thomas  Carlyle  says,  the 
(»nlv  hell  an  Englishman  in  general  knows  anything  about  is  the 
hell  of  not  getting  on  ;  and  the  feverish  desire  of  success  which 
conqK'ls  the  ti'adesman  to  absorb  himself  and  fuse  down  all  things 
eternal,  immortal,  and  temporal,  mental,  moral,  and  emotional, 
into  the  making-up  a  good  account  at  his  banker’s, — which  com- 
j)els  many  a  churi'h  to  take  its  cue  from  the  congregation,  and 
the  world — also  prostrates  Institutions,  whose  purpose  is  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  intelligence  and  higher  ideas,  before  the  most 
unintelligent  and  thoughtless  classes  of  the  community. 

How  is  it  we  have  In'en  le<l  into  the  making  of  these  remarks  ? 
We  had  not  jHirpostnl  when  we  commenced  them  that  they 
should  have  extendiHl  to  so  great  a  length  ;  they  have  been  quick- 
eiuxl  within  us  by  the  having  listened  to  the  man,  of  all  other 
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men,  wc  believe,  at  whose  feet,  as  a  lecturer  for  jK^pular  purposes 
and  audiences,  we  would  delight  to  sit.  Thomas  Cooper  is  a 
lecturer  in  a  very  eminent  degree — we  think  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  the  king  of  lecturers.  Here  wc  know  many 
would  differ  from  us ;  he  is  too  genuine  and  great  to  prepare 
and  polish  and  chisel,  and  to  cultivate  the  rhetorician^s  art,  by 
which  the  lecture  becomes  like  a  declamation  of  Sims  Iteeves — 
every  syllable  set  to  the  music  of  a  certain  bar,  and  all  the 
emotions  stored  up  in  the  memory  to  be  fortlicoming  at  a  certain 
moment  and  in  a  certain  place.  Utterly  inart iticial,  perfectly 
healthful,  coherent,  logical,  redundant  in  anecdote,  overtlowing 
with  best  information,  facts  of  science,  ha})])y  pieces  of  humour, 
rare  touches  of  imagination  which  ascend  easily,  and  vaidts  to  the 
height  of  its  subject,  without  giving  the  hearer  the  painful  im¬ 
pression  of  clambering,  and  panting,  and  blowing,  which  too 
Imiuently  the  rhetorician  gives.  We  know  not  how,  in  terms  of 
sutticient  strength  to  express  our  admiration  of  this  useful  man, 
who  now  seeks  by  his  elo(pient  and  powerful  and  well-in fonned 
mind,  and  singularly  felicitous  and  adroit  tongue  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  to  overtake  and  undo  the  mischiefs  effected  by  him  by  the 
same  means  whilst  walking  beneath  the  night  of  scepticism. 
Wc  touched  the  topic  of  this  paper  from  a  sense  of  duty  lying 
upon  us,  after  having  heard  him,  of  using  these  pages  for  the  pur- 
|K\se  of  commending  him  to  ministers  and  churches,  and  genuine 
institutions,  existing  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  best  knowledge, 
and  showing  its  identity  with  truest  and  highest  religion.  Thomas 
Cooper,  as  perhaps  most  of  our  readers  know,  has  led  a  wonderful, 
chequered,  many-coloured  life  ;  at  all  limes,  wc  believe,  like  ^Ir. 
Ilolyoake,  maintaining  a  high  character  for  moral  consistency, 
whilst  deviating  into  many  of  the  wildest  divarications  of 
iiitidelity.  lie  is  one  of  the  noblest  children  born  of  toil.  Poor 
and  inured  to  poverty,  the  method  he  first  pursued  to  obtain 
knowledge  inspires  instructive  homage  ;  from  a  shoemaker  ho 
became  a  schoolmaster,  from  a  schoolmaster  to  be  the  editor  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury.  The  history  of  his  mind  and  life  will,  no 
doubt,  be  before  many  of  our  readers  in  their  recollection  of  his 
eloquent  and  extraordinary  defence  of  himself  on  the  occasion 
of  his  great  political  trial.  In  prison  he  wrote  his  Purgatory  of 
Sutcides.  On  the  occasion  of  its  publication  it  received  hearty 
admiration  in  the  pages  of  the  Kclectic  Rerieu\  Dr.  Croly,  in 
a  more  splendid  notice  of  it,  declared  it  ‘‘  the  most  wonderful 
“  effort  of  intellectual  power  produced  within  the  last  century.” 
Perhaps  this  is  an  exaggeration  ;  but  if  so,  it  w{is  yi't  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  magnificent  imagina¬ 
tion.  Our  more  modest  estimate  of  it  would  yet,  indejiendently 
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of*  its  grandeur  as  a  poem,  describe  it  as  incomparably  the 
most  learned  ]H)em  in  the  English  language  after  Paradise  Lost. 
lnt<*muHldling  with  all  kinds  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
handling  languages,  history,  science,  with  the  strength  of  a  strong 
human  will,  he  hi'came  a  scej)tic,  yielded  himself  to  the  fascina¬ 
tion,  iriesistible  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  of  the  Strauss 
theory — this  he  sought  to  exjK)und,  and  by  such  and  other  lec¬ 
tures,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  remarkably  free  political  opinions, 
became  well  known,  esjK'cially  to  the  thoiiglitful  masses  and 
labouring  classes  of  the  country.  Several  years  since  his  mind 
underwent  an  entire  change ;  he  had  probably  been  an  uncon¬ 
scious  believer  all  along — his  Parijatonj  of  iSaieides  is  much  more 
the  product  of  faith  than  of  scepticism.  While  yet  an  un¬ 
believer  he  could  say — 

“  I  love  the  Galila>un,  I^ord  iind  Christ ; 

Such  j;«>odncss  1  could  own,  and  though  enshrined 
In  tiesh,  could  worship.  It’ cinparadised 
beyond  the  jjravc,  no  h.dcn  I  could  find 
Itcstoix'd,  thouLjh  all  the  jj^ood  of  human  kind 
AN  eix)  there,  and  not  that  yearnin^;  One, — the  poor 
AVho  healed,  and  fed,  and  hlest !  ^hiv,  to  iny  mind, 

Hell  would  hc>  Heaven  with  Him, —  I  for  ror  no  more 
(’ould  frij'ht,  if  such  benignant  beauty  trod  its  shore.” 

There  were  ])redisjK)sifion8,  therefore,  in  a  mind  capable  of 
expressing  itself  thus  ;  and,  since  his  conversion  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  he  has  jtrincipally  occupied  himself  by  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures,  embracing  a  com  prehen  si  v^e  scheme  of  argument 
in  favour  of  the  n'ality  of  religious  truth.  There  is  something 
to  our  minds,  we  could  almost  say,  sublime  and  beautiful,  in  the 
life  in  its  more  advanced  age,  ottering  itself  up  with  all  its 
accumulations  of  knowledge  and  genius  to  extend  “  the  faith 
“  it  once  lalxuired  to  destroy.’*  4  here  are  several  circumstances 
which  meet  in  Thomas  (’ooper,  as  a  lecturer,  which  strongly 
commend  liim  to  our  minds.  One  of  these  is  that  the  lectures 
to  which  we  refer  form  a  course  of  instruction.  We  grieve 
much  over  the  excetHlingly  desultory  lecturing  of  our  day  ;  tlie 
getting-up  a  lecture,  ns  it  is  called,  upon  some  subject.  Lectur¬ 
ing,  to  be  truly  healthy  and  useful,  should  deal  systematically 
with  a  subject.  !Mr.  Coojkt  unfolds,  through  various  path¬ 
ways  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of  design  and  Divine 
intention.  Commencing  his  first  lecture  with  the  argument  of 
Daley,  we  express  simple  truth  when  we  say,  he  improves  the 
argument  by  supplying  several  links  in  the  chain  ;  and  the 
first  lecture,  in  the  course  of  its  delivery,  transforms  Natural 
History  into  the  interest  of  a  fairy  tale.  Several  of  the  inferior 
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creatures,  and  their  ways  and  habits,  are  described  with 
delightful  and  entertaining  adroitness  of  description.  The 
second  lecture,  on  Design  in  the  Celestial  Spaces,  compels  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  to  move  with  freeilom  and  majesty ;  and  the 
whole  audience,  when  we  formed  a  part  of  it,  hung  breathlessly 
on  the  story  of  the  successive  defeats  and  tlie  crowning 
triumphant  discoveries  of  LeverrMr  and  Adams.  The  great 
discoveries  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Kepler,  and  llerschel,  are  not 
veiled,  they  become  dramatic,  and  every  auditor  lives  in  a 
personal  interest  with  every  part  of  the  unfolding  problem. 
Quitting  the  abstract  thought  of  design,  in  another  lecture,  he 
chases  scepticism  through  its  various  assertions  of  the  mate¬ 
rialism  of  thought,  and  humour  and  science  combine  in  a 
delightful  manipulation  of  the  brain,  previous  to  the  assertion 
and  induction  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man.  The  audience  is 
carried  along — breathlessly  again — through  the  history  of 
James  Watt,  the  arch  discovery  of  the  little  lad,  and  at  last  the 
magnificent  hand  of  the  giant  thinker,  harnessing  down  steam 
with  all  its  forces  for  great  human  purposes.  Ihit  the  lecturer 
is  so  delightfully  free  in  liis  system,  wo  could  almost  be  sure 
that,  frecpieiitly  as  these  lectures  have  been  delivered,  they 
have  never  been  composed  or  written  down  on  paper.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  very  essential,  but  free,  character  spring  up  as  lie 
advances :  now,  turning  his  own  wrist  or  shoulder  into  an  easy 
anatomical  diagram  ;  and  now  describing  the  wasp  or  a  bee, 
and  the  building  of  a  (!omb,  so  simply  and  naturally,  and  in  the 
fewest  words,  so  fitly  put,  that  the  thing  lives  on  the  hean'r’s 
eye.  Mr.  Cooper  ])ossesses  jiower  enough  of  the  rhetorical 
order,  but  seems  to  disdain  to  use  it  unless  carried  along  uncon¬ 
sciously  into  the  centre  of  his  own  ])ower.  11  is  stylo  is  dirend, 
familiar,  collotpiial,  frequently  very  [ileasantly  humorous, 
always  lucid  and  clear ;  and  usually,  when  the  week  has  been 
spent  in  the  delivery  of  such  lectures  as  those  to  which  we  have 
pointed,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  pul])its  of  the  town — some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  which  we  have  been  glad  to  find  usually 
open  to  him — he  deals  with  those  still  higher  spiritual  truths, 
to  which  he  would  make  intellectual  researches  and  knowh'dge 
only  the 'porch  and  the  vestibule,  and  in  this  work  our  delight 
has  been  equal  to  that  we  have  received  in  the  other.  A 
practical,  spiritual,  deeply  devotional,  and  thoroughly  evangeli¬ 
cal  spirit  pervades  all  his  teachings.  One  such  sermon  we 
heard,  and  of  another  in  the  same  town,  on  the  Unsearchable 
Riches  of  Christ,’’  we  received  from  the  best  sources  glowing 
accounts  of  affectionate  admiration.  In  England  there  is  not 
such  another  man  as  Thomas  Cooper.  Let  the  reader  run  his 
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memory  over  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  has  read,  or  of  those 
whom  he  has  not  heard,  and  he  will  find  this  to  be  a  true  witness. 


Here  is  a  man  who  does  not  come  forward  to  sneer  and  pt'ck  at 
the  faults  of  the  age,  or  to  deliver  the  loud  sounding,  political 
harangue,  or  to  weave  gorgeous  words  and  sentences :  the 
ma^nitieent  and  statelv  marches  and  cadences  of  the  ambitious 
orator.  Mr.  Cooper’s  aim  seems  to  bo,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
inform  the  mind  and  the  judgment,  and,  if  possible,  to  move  the 
heart,  in  one  word,  to  do  good.  Year  after  year,  as  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  lectures  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
in  Kxeter  Hall,  has  appeared,  we  have  anxiously  looked,  ex- 
|K‘cting  to  sec  the  name  of  Thomas  Cooper.  AV"e  are  quite 
aware  that  the  aim  of  this  excellent  Society  is  usually  to  secure 
the  most  respe(* table  patrons,  an  occasional  peer,  a  bishop,  a 
very  eminent  collaborateur  in  the  fields  of  literature  or  science ; 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  they  were  able  to  pack  Exeter 
Hall  to  listen  to  the  whole  six  lectures  on  the  Design  Argument. 
The  Society  has  frequently  had  some  worthy  and  able  tongue — 
it  would  be  well  to  compare  almost  any  with  him  ;  here  is  at 
once  ease  and  fullness,  humour  and  learning,  imagination  and  force. 
The  ears  of  young  men  could  seldom  be  so  well  and  profitably 
employed.  We  are  glad  that  already  some  of  our  largest 
chapels  have  been  thronged  to  hear  this  great  master  of  inform¬ 
ing  speech.  AVc  have  dictated  these  remarks  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  a  means  of  introducing  this  excellent  and  honoured 
man  to  some  towns  and  neighbourhoods  as  yet  unvisited. 
Our  readers  may  be  assured,  if  they  meet  him  they  meet  no 


unfinished  or  unfurnished  tyro  ;  although  he  may  shock  some 
prejudices,  by  the  fact  that,  like  liichard  Ihixter,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  say,  he  “  does  no  discredit  to  any  University,  since  he  is 
not  of  any,”  and  with  some.  Colleges  alone  are  supposed  to 
give  either  status  or  wisdom  ;  we  believe  it  will  be  increasingly 


found,  as  each  lecture  is  heard,  and  as  the  mind,  perhaps,  in 
private,  turns  over  its  stores,  that  for  fulness  and  fitness,  for 
the  memory  which  treasures,  for  the  prompt  prehensible 
faculty  which  seizes,  and  for  the  wisdom  which  perceives  and 
applies,  there  is  scarcely  another  teacher  among  us  able  to  do 
the  work  which  1‘rovidence  seems  to  have  appointed  to  Thomas 
C(X)per. 
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WU  Had  intended  giving  a  longer  space  than  can  be  devoted 
in  the  pages  of  our  Book  Club,  to  'llio  Mother  of  the 
Westej/i^ :  a  Biograplnj.  By  Brr.  John  Kirk.  (Henry  James 
Tresidder.)  It  has  long  been  known,  jind  often  said,  that  in  the 
household  of  the  Epworth  liecfory  is  to  be  traced  the  real 
origin  of  Wesleyan-5lethodisni.  ‘‘  The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys,^^ 
says  l>r.  Stevens,  in  his  very  interesting  history,  ‘‘  is  the  blether 
of  ^klethodisni.^^  She  was  a  rare  and  extraordinary  woman.  ^lueh 
has  Ix'en  done  by  many  historians  and  biographers,  especially 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Me?/ioii'fi  of  the  Wesley  Family, 
to  give  a  worthy  eminence  to  her,  but  probably  ^Ir.  Kirk^s  is 
the  most  beautiful  and  successful  attempt ;  we  have  read  his 
volume  with  great  pleasure.  The  old  Epworth  Rectory  is  very 
well  known  to  us.  Its  ghostly  perturbations,  and  its  siid  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties,  its  flames  and  its  fears,  its  devotion,  its 
discipline,  its  extraordinary  sons,  its  almost  e(pially  extraordi¬ 
nary  daughters.  It  furnishes  a  picture  of  rural  life  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  very  interesting  to  refer  to  again 
and  again.  The  volume  of  ^Ir.  Kirk  will  be  prized  by  all  to 
whom  the  memory  of  a  beautiful  Christian  wife  and  mother  is 
a  pleas{int  and  delightful  subject  of  review  ;  of  course  it  was 
scarce  |K)ssil)le  t4>  recite  the  story  without  detailing  much  of 
tlie  family  history.  The  chapter  on  the  Sons  and  the  Daughters 
is  very  mournfully  tender ;  seldom  does  a  family  contain  such  a 
record  of  genius  and  of  grief,  sorrow  and  disii[)jK)intment ;  for 
all  the  daugliters  were  cross- Ix'arers,  and  the  sons  too  ;  although 
the  names  of  two  of  them  are  linked  to  such  a  glorious  story  in 
the  Church.  Poor  Hetty  Wesley,  refined  and  accomplished — 
wliat  a  story  is  hers — her  married  life,  what  a  great  grief 
hangs  along  its  whole  page  !  The  wife  of  a  man  abandoned  to 
intemperance  ;  all  her  efforts  ffiiled  to  reclaim  him  ;  at  last,  her 
health  gave  way  beneath  her  complicated  trials,  and  all  traces  of 
former  beauty,  except  a  lively  piercing  eye,  vanished  from  her 
once  handsome  countenance.  All  her  children  died  young, 
and  she  sought  some  consolation,  and  had,  when  cut  off  from 
congenial  society,  one  in  the  expression  of  her  sorrow  in  verse. 
How  ])laintive  these  lines  in  which  she  remonstrates  with  her 
husband  : — 


“  For  thouj^h  thine  absence  I  lament 
When  half  the  lonely  night  is  spent, 


Yet  when  the  watch  or  early  mom 
Has  brought  me  hoiK‘s  of  thy  return, 

I  oft  have  wijK'd  these  watchful  eyes, 

Concealed  my  cares,  and  curb’d  my  sighs  ; 

In  spite  of  grief  to  let  thee  see 
I  wore  an  endless  smile  for  thee.” 

Mr.  Kirk  well  and  justly  speaks  of  the  inimitable  pathos  and 
^lished  numbers  in  the  following  address  to  her  dying  in¬ 
fant,  dictated  from  her  trembling  lips  a  day  or  two  after  her 
confinement. 

“  Tender  softness !  infant  mild ! 

Perfect,  purest,  brightest  child ! 

Transient  lustre !  beauteous  clay  ! 

Smiling  wonder  of  a  day ! 

Ere  the  last  convulsive  start 
Itend  thy  unresisting  heart, — 

Ere  the  long-enduring  swoon 
AVeigh  thy  precious  eyelids  down  ; 

Ah !  regard  a  mother’s  moan. 

Anguish  deeper  than  thy  own ! 

Fairest  eyes,  whose  dawning  light. 

Late  with  rapture  blest  my'  sight. 

Fire  your  orbs  extinguished  be, 

Bena  their  trembling  beams  on  me ! 

Drooping  sweetness,  verdant  flower! 

Blooming — withering  in  an  hour ! 

,  Ere  thy  gentle  breast  sustains 

Latest,  fiercest  mortal  pains. 

Hear  a  suppliant, — let  me  be 
Partner  of  thy  destiny ! 

That,  whene’er  the  fatal  cloud 
Must  thy  radiant  temples  shroud. 

When  deadly  damps,  impending  now. 

Shall  hover  round  thy  destined  brow. 

Diffusive  may  their  influence  be. 

And  with  the  blossom  blast  the  tree. 

But  we  are  rather  remarking  upon  the  children  and  the  daughters, 
than  the  mother — than  the  wdso,  judicious,  and  siiintly  mother. 
The  children  of  so  much  grief  w^ere  the  children  in  a  very^  eminent 
degree  of  prayw  and  holiness.  In  Susanna  Wesley  was  a  w  onder- 
ful  combination  of  good  sense  and  religious  fervour.  “If,’’  she  ex¬ 
claims,  in  one  of  her  evening  meditations,  “  if  comparatively  to 
“  despise  and  undervalue  all  the  world  contains,  which  is  esteemed 
“  great,  fair,  and  good ;  if  earnestly  and  constantly  to  desire 
“  Thee,  Thy  favour,  Thy^  acceptance.  Thyself,  rather  than  any  or 
“  all  things  Thou  has  created,  be  to  love  Thee — I  do  love  Thee.” 
Beautiful  words  !  We  can  very'  confidently  refer  the  reader  to 
the  volume  before  us  for  a  biography  of  the  dictator  of  these 
words  of  sw'eet  meditation ;  which,  whh  a  narrative  of  a  saintly 
woman’s  piety  and  sutferings,  her  domestic  tribulations,  and  her 
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Wp]  feel  it  always  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  attention  to  Mrs. 

Gatty's  Parables — Red  Snow,  and  other  Parables  from 
Nature;  Third  Series,  Parables  from  Nature ;  Fourth  Series,  By 
Mrs,  Alfred  Gatty,  (Bell  &  Daldy.)  Mrs.  Gatty  is  mistress  of  a 
rare  art.  Three  years  since  we  called  attention  at  some  length 
to  the  first  and  second  series  of  her  Parables,  We  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  say  that  she  has  exceeded  or  even  equalled  her  first 
volumes,  but  that  may  possibly  arise  from  the  absence  of  that 
freshness  which  impressed  the  mind  at  first.  Certainly  in  her 
department  she  walks  alone.  Her  circle  seems  a  simple  one  ; 
but  of  the  many,  many  thousands  who  are  set  apart  to  preach 
sermons,  and  do  their  work  tolerably  well,  very  few  could  find,  as 
^Irs.  Alfred  Gatty  so  pleasantly  finds,  in  a  world  of  images,  very 
frequently  the  real  meaning  of  things.  For  our  parts,  we  have 
a  great  reverence  for  the  parable- uttering  art.  It  has  often 
been  used  as  the  inlet  to  all  knowledge.  A  very  admirable 
parable  is  that  on  Imperfeet  Instruments — the  parable  of  the 
young  clergyman  who  tuned  his  imperfect  organ  by  a  perfect 
system,  and  failed,  because  he  found  that  the  tuning  had  been 
too  perfect  by  half.  We  must  quote  the  close  of  this  very  in¬ 
structive  little  homily : — 

And  now  for  the  explanation.  Neither  father  nor  son  could  unravel 
the  mystery.  The  only  guess  even  that  they  could  make  was,  that 
the  man  at  the  music- shop  might  have  given  them  a  wrong  scale  to 
work  by.  It  was  not  a  bad  idea,  and  it  served  to  keep  them  quiet 
till  the  organ-builder,  whom  they  had  sent  for  at  once,  came  over. 
He  was  an  odd,  sententious  old  man,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry  humour. 
So  when  he  got  into  the  church  and  touched  the  fatal  organ,  he  first 
chuckled  and  then  laughed  outright. 

Were  the  bellows  out  of  order?  Were  the  pipes  injured  ?  Was  the 
scale  incorrect?  Was  the  tuning  imperfect?  Geronimo’s  questions 
fell  thick  and  fast. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,  young  gentleman,*’  said  the  organ-builder  to 
every  suggestion.  “  There’s  only  one  thing  the  matter — but  it’s  every¬ 
thing — the  tuning’s  too  perfect  by  half!^^ 

both  Geronimo  and  his  father  stared,  to  the  organ- builder’s  great 
delight. 

You  don’t  seem  to  have  heard  of  this  before,  gentlemen,”  observed 
he ;  “  but  it’s  a  fact,  nevertheless.  The  scale’s  all  right;  the  system’s 
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perfect ;  but  if  you  stick  too  close  to  it,  it  sets  you  wrong.  The  organ 
won’t  bear  it,  that’s  the  fact.” 

**  Not  bear  being  put  into  perfect  tune  ?  ”  asked  Geronimo,  really 
astonished.  “  How  is  that  possible  ?  ” 

Because  it’s  an  imperfect  instrument,  sir,”  answered  the  organ- 
builder;  **  and  that  being  the  case,  you  have  to  make  the  best  you  can 
of  it,  and  not  try  to  get  it  perfect,  for  that’s  not  possible.” 

Here  he  took  up  the  scale  paper,  and  went  on  to  explain  that  most 
of  the  fifths  must  be  left  somewhat  flat,  and  the  few  others  made  some¬ 
what  sharp;  the  octaves  alone  being  tuned  in  perfect  unison.  And 
this  was  the  best  plan,  he  assured  them,  of  getting  a  harmonious  whole 
— “not  perfect,  1  grant,  even  then,”  added  he,  “but  pretty  fair  tor 
this  present  life,  gentlemen,  you  see.” 

Geronimo  listened  in  silence.  A  system  of  expediency  in  the 
material  world,  and  in  music  especially,  seemed  to  him  monstrous.  He 
sat  silently  by,  too,  while  the  organ-builder  made  his  preparations  for 
repairing  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  His  father  slipt  away,  as 
silent  as  himself,  though  possibly  he  made  his  own  reflections  before 
he  >vent. 

But  Geronimo  sat  silently  on,  till  at  last  the  organ-builder  began  to 
tune  the  fifths,  leaving  each  one  flat  in  succession  ;  and  then  he  could 
contain  himself  no  longer.  He  got  up,  but  only  to  sit  down  again,  and 
then  rose  once  more. 

“  This  is  most  trying  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  As  unsatisfactory  to  the 
mind  as  the  ear  !  To  have  a  perfect  system  to  go  by”  (here  he  pointed 
to  the  scale  of  twenty  notes)  “  and  not  be  allowed  to  carry  it  perfectly 
out,  though  ear  and  heart  rebel  against  the  disorder!  To  have  an  evil 
under  your  very  hand  to  be  remedied,  and  be  obliged  to  suffer  it  still. 
1  call  this  dreadful !  ” 

The  organ-builder  stopped  his  work  to  listen  and  reply :  — 

“  It’s  not  very  pleasant,  I  admit,”  said  he,  “  but  there’s  one  thing’s 
w'orse — to  find  you’ve  worked  so  hard  for  the  system,  that  you’ve  missed 
the  end  it  was  made  for.” 

“  A  perfect  system  ought  to  work  out  a  perfect  end,”  murmured 
Geronimo. 

But  the  organ-builder  shook  his  head.  “Not  if  the  instrument 
isn’t  perfect  too,”  persisted  he;  “there’s  sure  to  be  a  cross  some¬ 
where.” 

Drone  w’ent  another  pipe,  another  imperfect  fifth  was  tuned,  and  the 
organ-builder  made  another  pause.  He  was  a  very  sententious  man, 
and  liked  to  explain  all  round  his  subject. 

“  It’s  the  Slime  all  through  life,”  observed  he  ;  “the  best  rules  even, 
short  of  Gospel  rules,  of  course*,  mustn’t  be  pressed  too  close  ;  neither 
man  nor  organ  can  bear  it.  If  we  were  all  up  in  heaven  it  might  he 
different.” 

Ill  spite  of  himself  Geronimo  smiled,  and  the  smile  did  him  good. 
“  What  a  choice  of  evils !  he  said.” 

“  Can’t  be  otherwise,”  remarked  his  companion,  “  so  long  as  things 
are  all  imperfect  together — men  and  organs — and  perhaps  even  rules 
too,  sometimes.” 
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Geroninio  shook  his  head,  but  the  organ-builder  did  not  notice  it, 
and  went  back  to  his  tuning  as  cheerful  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  sad 
necessity  existed  in  the  world.  And  Geronimo  went  on  listening  to  the 
unsatisfactory  sounds,  musing  the  while  thereupon. 

. . .  .Irregularity — incon8isiency-^(H)utradictions  even,— were  as  rife 
then  in  tlie  material  world  as  in  the  spiritual — must  be  borne  with  — 
allowed  for — made  the  bt‘st  of — in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
organ  builder^s  business  was  not  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  a 
clergyman’s  alter  all !. . .  . 

“  Now,  sir,  you  may  play  Hadyn’s  Mass  in  five  flats  for  as  long  as 
you  please,^’  observed  the  organ- builder,  as  he  conchidiHl  the  tuning, 
striking  down  the  full  chord  of  the  key  in  proof  of  the  fact :  “  The 
organ  goes  sweetly  enough  now.” 

And  so  it  did — ‘‘sweetly  enough,”  if  not  as  perfectly  as  Geronimo 
could  have  desired ;  but  he  had  had  his  lesson,  and  must  henceforth  be 
contented  with  something  short  of  his  ideal. 

“  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind. 

For  Nature  can  we  nowhere  find.” 

Nowhere  in  the  lower  nature,  at  least ;  and  for  the  full  development 
of  the  higher,  he  must  wait  in  patience.  But  patience  is  the  philosophy 
of  experience :  and  even  Geronimo  attained  it  at  last. 

And  as  an  illustration  for  those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  Mrs. 
Gatty’s  mode  of  dealing  with  natural  things,  we  may  quote 
Cobwebs : — 

Twinette,  the  Spider,  was  young,  hungry,  and  industrious.  “  Weave 
yourself  a  web,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “as  you  know  how  with¬ 
out  teaching,  and  catch  flies  for  yourself;  only  don’t  weave  near  me  in- 
the  corner  here.  I  am  old,  and  stay  in  the  corners;  but  you  are 
young,  and  needn’t.  Besides,  you  would  be  in  my  way.  Scramble 
along  the  rafters  to  a  little  distance  off,  and  spin.  But  mind !  just 
see  there’s  nothing  there — below  you  I  mean — before  you  begin.  You 
won’t  catch  anything  to  eat,  if  there  isn’t  empty  space  about  you  for  the 
flies  to  fly  in.” 

Twinette  w'as  dutiful,  and  obeyed.  She  sorarabled  along  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  groined  roof  of  the  church — for  it  was  there  her  mother 
lived — till  she  had  gone  what  she  thought  might  fairly  be  called  a  littlo 
distance  off,  and  then  she  stopped  to  look  round,  which,  considering 
that  as  she  bad  eight  eyes  to  do  it  with,  was  not  difficult.  But  she 
was  not  so  sure  of  what  there  might  be  below. 

“  I  wonder  whether  mother  would  say  there  was  nothing  here— 
below  me,  I  mean — but  empty  space  for  flies  to  fly  in  ?  ”  said  she.  ^ 

But  she  might  have  stood  wondering  there  for  ever.  So  she  went 
back  to  her  mother,  and  asked  what  she  thought. 

“Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! ’^  said  her  mother,  “how  can  I  think  about 
what  I  don’t  see?  There  usen’t  to  be  anything  there  in  ray  young 
days,  I’m  sure.  But  everybody  must  find  out  things  for  themselves.J 
Let  yourself  down  by  the  family  rope,  as  you  know  how,  without 
teaching,  and  see  for  yourself  if  there’s  anything  there  or  not.” 
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'rwinette  was  a  veiy  intelligent  young  spider,  quite  worthy  of  the 
age  she  was  born  in;  so  she  thanked  her  mother  for  her  advice,  and 
\ia8  just  starting  afresh,  when  another  thought  struck  her.  “How 
shall  I  know  if  there’s  anything  there  when  I  get  there?  ”  asked  she. 

“  Dear  me,  if  there’s  anything  there,  how  can  you  help  seeing  it?” 
cried  the  mother,  rather  U'ased  by  her  daughter’s  inquiring  spirit, 
“  you  with  at  least  eight  eyes  in  your  head  !  ” 

“Thank  you.  Now  I  (juite  understand,”  said  Twinette;  and 
scuttling  hack  to  the  end  of  the  rafter,  she  began  to  prepare  the  family 
roj>e. 

It  was  the  most  exquisite  thing  in  the  world — so  fine,  it  was  scarcely 
visible;  so  elastic,  it  could  be  blown  about  without  breaking;  such 
a  perfect  grey  that  it  looked  white  against  black  things,  and  black 
ay:ainst  white ;  so  manageable  that  Twinette  could  both  make  it,  and 
slide  down  by  it  at  once;  and  when  she  wished  to  get  back,  could  slip 
up  by  it,  and  roll  it  up  at  the  same  time  ! 

It  was  a  wonderful  rope  for  anybody  to  make  without  teaching. 
Hut  Twinette  was  not  conceited.  Rope-making  came  as  nauiral  to  licr 
as  eating  and  fighting  do  to  intelligent  little  boys,  so  she  thought  no 
more  about  it  than  we  do  of  chewing  our  food. 

How  she  did  it  is  another  question,  and  one  not  easily  answered, 
however  intelligent  we  may  be.  'Ihus  much  may  be  hinted ; — Out  of 
four  little  spinning-machines  near  the  tail  came  four  little  thri*ads,  and 
the  rope  was  a  four-twdst  of  these.  Hut  as  each  separate  thread  was 
itself  a  inany-tw’ist  of  a  great  many  others,  still  finer,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  tell  the  number  of  strands  (as  rope  threads  are  called)  in  Twinette’s 
family  rope.  Enough,  that  as  she  made  it  now',  it  has  been  made  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  change. 

The  plan  was  for  the  spinner  to  glue  the  ends  to  the  rafter,  and  then 
start  off.  Then  out  came  the  threads  from  the  spinning-machines,  and 
twist  went  the  rope ;  and  the  lurther  the  spinner  travelled,  the  longer 
the  rope  became. 

And  Tw'iuette  made  ready  accordingly,  and  turning  on  her  back,  let 
herself  fairly  off. 

The  glued  ends  held  fast,  the  four  strands  twdned  closely  together, 
and  down  w'ont  the  family  rope,  with  Twdnette  at  the  end,  guiding  it. 
Dow’ii  into  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  where  there  were  carved  oaken 
screens  eii  three  sides,  and  carved  oaken  seats  below,  w  ith  carved  oaken 
figur(*8  at  each  end  of  each. 

Twinette  was  about  halfway  dowm  to  the  stone-flagged  floor,  when 
she  shut  up  the  spinning  machines,  and  stopped  to  rest  and  look  round. 
Then  balancing  herself  at  the  end  of  her  rope,  with  her  legs  crumpled 
up  round  her,  she  made  her  remaiks. 

“  I'his  is  charming  !  ”  cried  she.  “  One  had  need  to  travel  and  see 
the  world.  And  all’s  so  nice  in  the  middle  here.  Nice  empty  space  for 
the  flies  to  fly  about  in  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  time  they  must  have  of 
it !  Dear  me,  how'  hungry  1  feel — 1  must  go  back  and  weave  at  once.” 

Hut  just  as  she  W'as  preparing  to  roll  up  the  ro])e  and  be  ofl*,  a  ray 
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of  sunshine,  streaming  through  one  of  the  chancel  windows,  struck  in  a 
direct  line  upon  her  suspended  body,  (piite  startling  her  with  the  dazzle 
of  its  brightness.  Everything  seemed  in  a  blaze  all  round  her,  and  she 
turned  round  and  round  in  terror. 

“  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  ”  cried  she,  for  she  didn^t  know  what 
to  say,  and  still  couldn’t  help  calling  out.  Then,  making  a  great 
elfort,  she  made  one  hearty  spring,  and,  blinded  though  she  was,  shot 
up  to  the  groined  roof,  as  fast  as  spider  could  go,  rolling  the  rope  into  a 
ball  as  she  went.  After  which  she  stopped  to  complain. 

But  it  is  dull  work  complaining  to  oneself,  so  she  soon  ran  back  to 
her  mother  in  the  corner. 

Back  again  so  soon,  my  dear  ?  ”  asked  the  old  lady,  not  over¬ 
pleased  at  the  fresh  disturbance. 

“  Back  again  at  all  is  the  wonder,”  whimpered  Twinotte.  “  There’s 
something  down  there,  after  all,  besides  empty  space.” 

“  Why,  what  did,  you  see  ?  ”  asked  her  mother. 

“  Nothing ;  that  was  just  it,”  answered  Twinctte.  “  I  could  see  no¬ 
thing  for  dazzle  and  blaze  :  but  I  did  see  dazzle  and  blaze.” 

Young  people  of  the  present  day  are  very  troublesome  with  their 
observations,”  remarked  her  mother ;  “  however,  if  one  rule  will  not 
do,  here  is  another.  Did  dazzle  and  blaze  shove  you  out  of  your  place, 
my  dear?  ” 

Twinette  said,  Certainly  not — she  had  come  away  of  hereelf.” 

“  Then  how  could  they  be  anything?”  asked  her  mother.  “Two 
things  could  not  be  in  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Let  Twinette  try  to 
get  into  her  place,  while  she  was  there  herself,  and  see  if  she  could  ?  ” 

Twinette  did  not  try,  because  she  knew  she  couldn’t,  but  she  sat  very 
silent,  wondering  what  dazzle  and  blaze  could  be,  if  they  were  nothing 
at  all !  a  puzzle  which  might  have  lasted  her  for  ever.  Fortunately  her 
mother  interrupted  her,  by  advising  her  to  go  and  get  something  to  do. 
She  really  couldn’t  afford  to  feed  her  out  of  her  web  any  longer,  she  said. 

“  If  dazzle  and  blaze  kill  me,  you’ll  be  sorry,  mother,”  said  Twi- 
netto,  in  a  pet. 

“  Nonsense,  about  dazzle  and  blaze,”  cried  the  old  spider,  now 
thoroughly  roused.  “  I  dare  say  they’re  only  a  little  more  light  than 
usual.  There’s  more  or  less  light  up  here  in  the  corners  even,  at 
times.  Y'ou  talk  nonsense,  my  dear.” 

So  Twinette  scuttled  off  in  silence  ;  for  she  dared  not  ask  what  light 
was,  though  she  wanted  to  know. 

But  she  felt  too  cross  to  begin  to  spin.  She  preferred  a  search  after 
truth  to  her  dinner,  which  showed  she  was  no  commonplace  spider.  So 
she  resolved  to  go  down  below  in  another  place  and  see  if  she  could  find 
a  really  empty  space ;  and  accordingly  prepared  the  family  rope. 

When  she  came  down,  it  was  about  half  a  foot  further  east  in  the 
chancel,  and  a  very  prosperous  journey  she  made.  “  Come  !  all’s  safe 
so  far,”  said  she,  her  good  humour  returning.  “  I  do  believe  I’ve  found 
nothing  at  last.  How  jolly  it  is !  ”  As  she  spoke,  she  hung  dangling  at 
the  end  of  her  rope,  back  downwards,  her  legs  tucked  up  round  her  as  be¬ 
fore,  in  perfect  enjoyment,  when,  suddenly,  the  south  door  of  the  church 
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was  thrown  open,  and  a  strong  gust  set  in.  It  was  a  windy  eTeuing, 
and  the  draught  that  poured  into  the  ehancel  blew  the  family  rope, 
with  Twinette  at  the  end  of  it,  backwards  and  forwards  through  the 
air,  till  she  turned  quite  giddy. 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  ”  puffing,  what  shall  I  do  !  How  could  they 
say  there  was  nothing  here — oh  dear  ! — but  empty  space  for  flies — oh 
dear — to  fly  in  ?  ”  lint  at  last,  in  despair,  she  made  an  effort  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind,  succeeded  in  coiling  up  the 
family  rope,  and  so  got  back  to  the  rafters. 

It  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  for  her  that  a  lazy,  half-alive  fly 
happened  to  be  creeping  along  it  just  at  the  moment.  As  she  landed 
fn»m  her  air-dive  she  j>ouneed  on  the  stroller,  killed  him,  and  sucked 
his  juices  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  as  people  say.  Then,  throw¬ 
ing  down  his  -carcass,  she  scrambled  back  to  her  mother,  and  told  her 
what  she  thought,  though  not  in  plain  words.  For  what  she  thought 
was  that  the  old  lady  didn’t  know  what  she  was  saying,  when  she 
talked  about  empty  8j)ace  with  nothing  in  it. 

“  Dazzle  and  blaze  were  nothing,”  cried  she  at  last,  “  though  they 
blinded  me  because  they  and  1  were  in  one  place  together,  whicii 
couldn’t  be  if  they’d  been  anjThing  ;  and  now  this  is  nothing,  though  it 
blows  me  out  my  place  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  because  1  can’t  see 
it.  What’s  the  use  oJ‘  rules  one  can’t  go  b}’,  mother:  1  don’t  believe 
you  know  a  quarter  of  W’hat’s  down  below  tliere.” 

The  old  spider’s  head  had  turned  us  giddy  with  Twinette’s  arguments 
as  Twinette’s  had  done  while  swinging  in  the  wind. 

“  I  don’t  stHi  what  it  can  matter  what’s  there,”  whispen  d  she,  “  if 
there’s  room  for  Hies  to  fly  about  in  I  wish  you’d  go  back  and  spin.” 

“  That’s  another  part  of  the  qut  stion,”  remark(‘d  T  winette,  in  answer 
to  the  first  half  of  lier  mother’s  sentence.  In  answer  to  the  second  she 
scuttled  back  to  the  rafter,  intending  to  be  obedient  and  spin.  Hut 
she  dawdled  and  lliought,  and  thought  and  dawdled,  till  the  day  was 
nearly  over. 

1  will  take  one  more  turn  down  below,”  said  she  to  herself  at 
last,  ‘‘  and  look  round  me  again.” 

And  so  she  did,  but  went  further  down  than  before;  then  stopped 
to  rest  as  usual.  Presently,  as  she  hung  dangling  in  the  air  by  her 
line,  she  grew  venturesome.  “  I  will  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,” 
thought  she.  ‘‘  I  will  see  how  far  empty  spiice  goes.”  So  saying 
she  re-opened  her  spinning-machines  and  started  afresh. 

It  was  a  wonderful  rope,  certainl}’,  or  it  would  not  have  gone  on  to 
such  a  length  without  breaking.  In  a  few  seconds  Tw  inette  was  on 
the  cold  stone  pavement.  Put  she  didn’t  like  the  feel  of  it  at  all,  so 
took  to  running  as  fast  as  she  could  go,  and  luckily  met  with  a  step  of 
woodwork  on  one  side.  Up  to  this  she  hurried  at  once,  and  crept  into 
a  corner  close  by,  w  here  she  stopped  to  take  breath.  One  doesn’t 
know  what  to  exptet  in  such  queer  outlandish  places,”  observed  she; 

w  hen  I’ve  rested  I’ll  go  buck,  but  I  must  wait  till  I  can  see  a  little 
better.” 

Seeing  a  little  better  w  as  out  of  the  question,  however,  for  night  was 
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coining  on,  and  when,  weary  of  waiting,  she  sU^pped  out  of  her  hiding- 
piuce  to  look  round,  the  whole  church  was  in  darkness. 

>’ow  it  is  one  thing  to  bo  snug  in  bed  when  it  is  dark,  and  another 
to  be  a  long  way  from  home  and  liave  lost  your  way,  and  not  know 
what  may  happen  to  you  next  minute.  Twinette  had  often  been  in  the 
dark  corner  witli  her  mother,  and  thought  nothing  of  it,  ^»’ow  slie 
shook  all  over  with  fright,  and  wondered  what  dreadl'ul  tiling  darkness 
could  be. 

Then  she  thought  of  her  mother’s  rules,  and  felt  ({uite  angry. 

“  1  can’t  see  anything  and  1  don’t  leel  anything,”  murmuixid  she, 
“and  yet  here’s  something  that  frightens  me  out  ot  my  wits.” 

At  last  her  very  fright  made  her  bold.  She  felt  about  for  the  family 
rope;  it  was  there  sate  and  sound,  and  she  made  a  spring.  Koll  went 
the  roj)e,  and  up  went  its  owner ;  higher  higher,  higher,  through  the 
dark  night  air ;  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing,  feeling  nothing  but 
the  desperate  fear  within.  Ity  the  time  she  touched  the  rafter  she  was 
half-exhausted ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  safely  landed  upon  it,  she  fell 
asleep. 

It  must  have  been  late  next  morning  when  she  woke,  for  the  sound 
of  organ  music  was  pealing  through  the  church,  and  the  air-vibrations 
swept  pleasantly  over  her  frame  ;  rising  and  falling  like  gusts  of  night, 
swelling  and  sinking  like  waves  of  the  sea,  gathering  and  dispersing 
like  vajiours  of  the  sky. 

She  went  down  by  the  family  rojK^  to  observe,  but  nothing  was  to  bo 
seen  to  account  for  her  sensiitions.  Fresh  ones,  however,  stole  round 
her,  as  she  hung  suspended,  lor  it  was  a  harvest-festival,  and  largo 
white  lilies  were  grouped  with  evergreens  round  the  slender  pillars  of 
the  screens,  and  tilled  the  air  with  their  powerful  odour.  Still,  nothing 
disturbed  her  from  her  place.  Sunshine  streamed  in  through  the  win¬ 
dows — she  even  felt  it  warm  on  her  body — hut  it  interfered  with  nothing 
else ;  and,  meanwhile,  in  such  sort  as  spiders  hear,  she  lieard  music  and 
prayer — whether  as  music  and  prayer  come  to  us,  or  as  deaf  men  enjoy 
sound  by  touch,  let  those  say  who  can !  A  door  opened,  and  a  breeze 
caught  her  rope  ;  but  still  she  held  fast.  So  music  and  prayer  and  sun¬ 
shine  and  breeze  and  scent  were  all  there  together;  and  Twinette  was 
among  them,  and  saw  Hies  flying  about  overhead. 

This  was  enough ;  she  went  back  to  the  rafter,  chose  a  home,  and 
begun  to  spin.  Ikd’ore  evening,  her  web  was  completed,  and  her  first 
prey  caught  and  feasted  on.  Then  she  cleared  the  remains  out  of  her 
chamber,  and  sat  down  in  state  to  think ;  for  Twinette  was  now  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  It  came  to  her  while  she  was  spinnii  g  her  web.  As  she 
crossed  and  twisted  the  threads,  her  ideas  grew  clearer  and  clearer,  or 
she  fancied  so,  which  did  almost  as  well.  Each  line  she  fastened 
brought  its  own  reflection;  and  this  was  the  way  they  went  on:  — 

“Empty  space  is  an  old  wife’s  tale” — she  fixed  that  very' tight. 
“  Sight  and  touch  are  but  very  imperfect  guides  ” — this  crossed  the 
other  at  an  angle.  “  Two  or  three  things  can  easily  be  ib  one  place  at 
the  very  same  time  ” — this  seemed  very  loose  till  she  tightened  it  by  a 
second.  “  Sunshine  and  wind  and  scent  and  sound  don’t  drive  each 


other  out  of  their  places’* — that  held  firm.  When  one  has  sensa¬ 
tions  there  is  something  to  cause  them,  whether  one  sees  it  or  feels  it, 
or  finds  it  out,  or  not” — this  was  a  wonderful  thread,  it  went  right 
round  the  web  and  was  fastened  down  in  several  places.  “  Light  and 
darkness,  and  sunshine  and  wind,  and  sound  and  sensation,  and  fright 
and  pleasure,  don’t  keep  away  flies” — the  little  interlacing  threads 
looked  quite  pretty  as  she  placed  them.  “  How  many  things  I  know 
of  that  I  don’t  know  much  about.” — the  web  got  thicker  every  niinuU^ 
**  And  perhaps  there  may  be  ever  so  much  more  beyond — ever  so  much 
more — ever  so  much  more — beyond.”  Those  were  her  very  last  words. 
She  kept  repeating  them  till  she  finished  her  web ;  and  when  she  sat 
up  in  state,  after  supper,  to  think,  she  began  to  repeat  them  again ;  for 
she  could  think  of  nothing  better  or  wiser  to  say.  Hut  this  was  no 
w^ouder,  for  all  her  thoughts  put  together  made  nothing  but  a  cobweb, 
after  all ! 

And  when  the  Turk’s-head  broom  swept  it,  with  others,  from  the 
roof,  Twinette  was  no  longer  in  the  little  chamber  below.  She  had 
died  and  bequeathed  h(T  cobweb- w’isdom  to  another  generation.  Hut 
as  it  was  only  cob  web- wisdom,  spiders  remain  spiders  still,  and  still 
weave  their  webs  in  the  roofs  of  churches  without  fathoming  the 
mystery  of  uusetm  presences  below. 

We  eouiiscl  not  only  all  teachers  to  read  these  pleasant 
things,  hut  readers.  Embarrassed  minds,  and  spirits  disturbed 
hy  the  impressive  mysteries  around  them  will,  we  venture  to 
think,  frequently  find  in  the  pages  of  the  cheerfid  parahle- 
utterer,  pencils  of  light  which,  like  the  sharp  fingers  of  flame  in 
a  dark  forest,  will  serve  to  bring  out  beauties,  meanings,  and 
mysteries  unthought  of  before. 


T^IiAXDS  Phicked  from  the  Burning,  and  How  they  were 
Saved ;  with  Analogies  and  Examples  of  Christian  Life 
and  Chnraeter.  By  the  Rev,  J,  H,  Wilson.  (John  Snow.) 
Show  s  that  efforts  to  reach  the  poor  are  not  made  in  vain ; 
there  is  a  w’orld  of  good  stuff  in  this  little  book  ;  there  is  alto¬ 
gether  quite  a  boundless  radiance  of  hope  gleaming  out  from  it. 
The  analogies  are  frequently  most  happy,  and  wdll  be  invalu¬ 
able  for  talkers  in  Sunday-schools,  special  services  for  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  amongst  our  w^orkers,  w^e  have  no  more  active  hand 
than  that  of  James  Wilson.  Such  a  volume  as  this  is  like 
a  diagram,  exhibiting  the  results  of  experiments  in  mending 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  poor.  A  book  for  the  poor  them¬ 
selves,  got  up  tlierefore,  in  rather  too  good  a  style,  and  not 
sufficiently  nimble  in  its  language,  is  a  very  excellent  little 
work.  Better  Days  for  Working  People.  Rev.  W.  G.  Blackie, 
M.  A.,  Edinburgh.  (Stralian  Co.)  It  is  fuU  of  information 
and  godl  sense.  The  subjects  of  the  chapters  are  admirable ; 
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only,  ill  writing  for  the  poor,  it  is  so  necessary  to  punch  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  or  take  the  shutters  down,  or  do  anything  to  let 
the  light  in.  Mr.  Blackie’s  book  is  excellent,  it  has  only  the 
fault,  perhaps,  of  being  too  good ;  his  papers  are  too  much  like 
essays. 

Mr.  grosart  promises  to  be  a  voluminous  author.  We 
have  first  The  Prince  of  Light  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
in  Conflict;  or,  the  Temptation  of  Chriat,  Newly  translated, 
explained,  illustrated,  and  applied,  by  the  llev.  A,  B.  Grosart, 
(Nisbet.)  And  a  most  dainty  and  beautiful  piece  of  printing 
this  volume  is,  and  the  book  itself  as  pleasant  as  its  physique 
and  architecture.  Mr.  Grosart  is  a  great  reader — a  great 
searcher  out  of  the  old  Puritan  men,  ^\dlo  still  go  wandering 
about  our  old  bookstalls  and  in  booksellers’  shops,  in  sheepskin 
and  calfskin.  Ilis  acquaintance  is  not  less  with  modern  books  ; 
and  from  the  recesses  of  forgotten  pages  he  often  fetches  us  up 
some  thought  or  speech,  setting  it  forth  in  the  quaintness  of  his 
own ;  very  frequently  the  lines  of  a  poet  or  a  critic  acquire  a 
new  meaning  by  his  apt  quotation :  and  if  his  criticisms  some¬ 
times  compel  caution  in  their  reception,  they  usually  convey 
instruction  by  their  independence  and  freshness.  The  volume 
on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  is  every  way  a  tndy  beautiful  book, 
both  to  the  theological  student  and  the  devout  Christian.  The 
like  remarks  apply  to  the  two  small  books — Small  Sins,  by  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart  (Nisbet)  ;  and,  Jesus,  Mighty  to  Save,  by  Rev.  A. 
B.  Grosart  (Nisbet) — two  very  dear  and  treasurable  little 
friends. 

WE  need  only  mention  a  New  Edition  of  the  Gospel  in  Ezekiel, 
By  Thomas  Guthrie,  1),D,  Eortieth  Thousand,  (Adam 
and  Charles  Black.)  This  volume  is  half  the  price  of  preceding 
editions,  and  is  adorned  with  frontispiece  and  vignette — a  sin¬ 
gular  feature  in  a  volume  of  sermons.  The  book  itself  needs  no 
word  of  commendation  or  praise,  and  this  edition  is  every  way 
worthy  of  publisher  and  author. 

WE  are  not  certain,  whether  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religious 
Life  in  Elngland,  by  Samuel  Rowles  Pattison,  (Jackson 
M  alford,  and  Hodder),  is  not  abetter  synoptical  view  of  English 
('hurcli  History  than  any  condensed  volume  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  ac(juainted  ;  it  is  written  in  a  most  lively  and 
interesting  manner.  The  author  siiys,  “  Christianity  on  the 
“  earth  is  essentially  historical,  and  gives  interest  to  all  time. 
“  It  is  the  only  key  to  the  dynasties  of  all  things.”  Feeling 
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tliis,  he  attempts  to  convey  in  a  very  concise  manner,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  unfoldings  of  Christian  truth  and  life  in  our  country. 
He  says  truly,  “Life  in  earnest  is  written  on  every  page  of 
“  English  History,’"  and  in  a  very  Catholic  spirit;  he  does  justice 
to  this  many- toned  and  many-coloured  earnestness ;  he  is  not 
unjust,  even  to  the  various  forms  of  the  Papacy  so  far  as  it  can 
coniinand  respect  in  the  days  of  its  dominion  among  us.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  kindly  notice  of  the  illustrious  martyr  Bishop, 
John  Fisher.  The  Friends  seem  to  us  scarcely  to  receive  so 
warm  a  commendation  as  they  deserve ;  but  the  account  of 
Ihirneyeat  is  interesting.  We  must,  however,  say  that  the 
Church  of  the  Friends  held  many  more  varieties  of  religious 
life,  and  has  so  greatly  influenced  opinion  and  progress,  that 
they  ought  surely  to  have  received,  even  in  this  small  volume, 
more  copious  chronicling.  But  the  excellent  practical  author 
shrinks  from  the  mystical  and  the  too  exclusively  spiritual,  and 
we  go  with  him  entirely,  when  he  says,  “It  is  the  known  and 
“  not  the  unknown  that  is  to  guide  our  conduct  and  be  the 
“  ground  of  our  peace.”  The  volume  has  all  the  interest  and 
pleasurableness  of  a  biographical  conipendium ;  it  is  lightened 
by  dependable  anecdote,  and  in  a  most  summary  and  succinct 
manner,  will  make  any  reader  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
acquainted  with  the  great  milestones  and  finger-posts  which 
mark  the  advance  of  the  religious  mind  of  our  country. 

VVERY  interesting  and  useful  little  volume  is  Christian 
Home  Life.  A  book  of  examples  and  preeepfs.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  The  titlepage  describes  it  without  any  need 
of  further  description  from  us.  The  author  links  together,  very 
happily,  the  hues  of  great  Christian  lives,  with  illustrative  texts, 
axioms,  and  sentiments,  from  the  lives  of  great  Christian  men. 
Each  chapter  has  reference  to  some  distinct  department  of  home 
life.  The  book,  we  need  not  say,  coming  from  the  office  of  the 
Tract  Society,  may  be  safely  trusted  on  the  score  of  Christian 
sentiment  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  width  and 
culture  not  observable  in  all  the  books  of  the  Society ;  but  which 
wo  are  pleased  to  notice,  especially  in  some  which  have  reached 
our  hands  within  the  last  few  months. 


®hc  (lj0ttgr^c(|Htiaital  ffiojic. 

VII. 

POLITICAL  RELIGION.— The  ESTARLISITED  CHURCH 
IN  ITS  POLITICAL  RELATION  TO  DISSENT. 

“T^ELIGION  and  Politics,  in  gcwral,  the  so  called  Liberal 

Xt'  There’s  a  couple  of  topics  for  party  adopt  one  of  such  theories, 

you ;  no  more  like  one  another  than  and  the  so-called  Conservative 

oil  and  vinegar ;  and  yet  these  two,  party  another;  but  they  believe 

when  beaten  together  by  a  State-  that,  in  truth,  there  is  very  little 

cook,  make  sauce  for  a  whole  difference  between  the  rival  pro- 

nation.”  So  said  the  witty  Con-  positions,  and  that  the  result  is 

greve.  We  propose  in  the  follow-  usually  pretty  much  the  same, 

ing  paragraphs  to  look  a  little  at  whichever  party  may  succeed  in 

the  tine  confectionery-trifle  ;  creat-  getting  its  dogmas  embodied  in 

ing,  the  centre  of  the  Political  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  Treaty. 

Board,  called  the  Established —  Acting  upon  this  belief,  the  elector 

that  is,  the  Political  lleligion  of  esteems  it  a  matter  of  small  con- 

England.  It  is  almost  impossible  sequence,  in  a  national  point  of 

to  exaggerate  the  value  to  an  view,  to  whom  he  gives  his  vote  ; 

Englishman  of  the  Parliamentary  or,  indeed,  whether  he  votes  at 

franchise, — that  is,  the  constitu-  all.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  only 

tional  privilege  of  voting  in  the  one  of  the  many  who  go  to  the 

election  of  members  of  the  House  polling-booth,  and  his  vote  is 

of  Commons.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  practically  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 

very  few  of  those  who  do,  or  In  the  next  place,  it  is  of  small 

might  readily  possess  this  fran-  moment,  on  all  the  main  questions 

chise,  understand  the  principles  submitted  to  the  Legislature, 

which  ought  to  determine  the  "whether  the  leader  of  the  Govern- 

disposal  of  their  suffrages  or  ment  be  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Pal- 

appreciate  their  duties  and  obliga-  inerston,  or  Earl  Kussell ;  in  either 

tions  in  the  matter.  They  may,  case,  the  country  will  probably  be 

perhaps,  know  that  there  are  two  taxed  to  the  point  of  endurance, 

or  three  antagonistic  or  indepen-  Besides  all  this,  the  local  influences 

dent  theories  upon  certain  questions  which  invariably  exist,  and  seek 

more  or  less  important,  and,  that,  to  secure  his  suffrage,  are  generally 
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80  strong,  that,  to  disregard  them, 
would  occasion  him  positive 
annoyance,  if  not  serious  loss. 
Such  pleas  are  plausible ;  let  us 
examine  them. 

Next  to  lleligion,  pure  and  un- 
detiled,  there  is  no  subject  so  im¬ 
portant  to  us  as  Politics — that  is, 
when  the  word  means  more  than  the 
contests  of  parties  for  power — and 
if  studied  with  reference  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  developed  and  proved  by 
the  wise  and  honest  men  of  every 
age,  the  subject  furnishes  a  noble 
object  of  investigation  to  those 
who  have  the  peace  and  pro8{)er- 
ity  of  their  country  at  heart. 

A  very  cursory  study  of  English 
History  shows  us  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  our  present 
social  privileges, — such  as  the 
right  of  personal  security,  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  and  of  private  pro¬ 
perty — have  been  won  for  us,  step 
by  step,  through  several  centuries, 
chiefly  hy  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  has  been 
slow,  and  painful,  and  marked — 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  well- 
known  writer — by  many  resili¬ 
ences  and  reboundings.”  Some¬ 
times  the  Parliamentary  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  people  has  proved  a 
traitor  to  his  constituents  ;  often, 
he  has  been  ignorant,  idle,  or  pre¬ 
judiced;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
progress  made  is  not  more  apparent 
to  the  student  than  the*  merit  by 
which  such  progress  has  been 
achieved.  Can  we  now  dispense 
with  the  services  of  the  Lower 
House  ?  Certainly  not.  Even  if 


we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Finality,  wc  must  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  upholding  and 
sustaining  the  rights  in  existence. 
The  House,  and  the  House  alone, 
can  perform  this.  Let  us,  then, 
beware  of  undervaluing  the  Par- 
mentary  franchise.  Yet  the 
elector  will  do  it  if  he  despise  or 
undervalue  his  own  influence.  It 
is  impossible  to  limit  the  capability 
which  an  intelligent  man  possesses 
of  infusing  into  others  the  faith 
which  is  in  him.  If  he  have  a 
fair  share  of  self-confidence,  and 
understand  his  subject,  with  right 
upon  his  side,  he  will  enjoy  an 
assurance  of  success  far  beyond 
what  any  arithmetical  calculations 
or  statistics  can  give.  As  to  the 
local  impediments  to  independent 
action,  they  will  affect  those  only 
who  do  not  add  to  their  faith 
moral  courage.  This  class  of 
obstructions  applies  to  independent 
action  in  religious  as  well  as 
political  matters;  and  the  man 
who  barters  or  neutralizes  his  vote 
for  a  trifle  of  local  patronage  or 
popularity,  will  sell  or  hoodwink 
his  Christianity  for  as  small  an 
inducement. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that 
it  is  by  means  congenial  to  the 
disposition  of  most  men  to  take  a 
course,  either  in  religion  or  poli¬ 
tics,  not  generally  recognised  as 
the  right.  It  is  decidedly  un¬ 
pleasant  to  be  in  the  minority, 
and  few  persons  willingly  place 
themselves  in  that  position.  A 
keen  sense  of  obligation  to  God, 
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or  even  to  man,  will,  however, 
always  induce  any  one,  ordinarily 
strong-minded,  to  submit  to 
sacrifices,  and,  on  this  ground,  we 
appeal  to  the  Nonconformist.  We 
can,  we  believe,  show  good  cause 
why  he  should,  on  one  subject  at 
least,  take  sides  wuth  the  few 
against  the  many,  with  the  poli¬ 
tically  weak  against  the  politically 
strong.  The  subject  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
union  between  Church  and  State ; 
or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  the 
liberation  of  religion  from  State 
patronage  and  control.  To  that 
subject  we  shall  address  ourselves 
in  the  following  remarks.  We 
propose  to  show  why  the  connexion 
should  be  severed  and  the  eman- 
ci[)ation  effected,  and  in  doing  so, 
we  shall  labour  to  advance  secular 
rather  than  theological  arguments, 
to  touch  as  slightly  and  briefly 
as  possible  upon  topics  already 
familiar  to  intelligent  Dissenters. 

The  Church  of  England,  by  law 
established,  is  at  the  present  time 
a  political  institution,  possessing  a 
large  amount  of  property.  The 
possessions  arc  the  cause  of  its 
connexion  with  the  State.  If  the 
property  did  not  exist,  the  State 
would  have  neither  ground  nor 
wish  to  intermeddle.  The  civil 
power,  if  it  interfere  at  all,  can  do 
nothing  but  persecute  an  unen¬ 
dowed  priesthood.  But  when  the 
Church  accepts  gifts,  which,  in 
their  nature,  accumulate  and  re¬ 
main,  she  necessarily  accepts  the 


assistance  and  control  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  in  their  preservation 
and  distribution.  Thus  invested, 
with  the  office  of  Grand  Almoner, 
the  State  can  virtually  do  every¬ 
thing,  except  minister  God’s  Word 
and  Sacrament,  which,  we  dare 
say,  it  does  not  care  to  do.  It 
blesses  by  giving;  it  bans  by 
withholding;  and  it  justifies  its 
interference  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  gtmeralh’,  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions,  by  expressing 
its  intention  to  protect  the  tem¬ 
poralities,  and  to  apportion  them 
amongst  those  who  in  its  opinion 
are  fit  to  be  the  recipients.  In 
the  language  of  Gray,  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  may  well  be  described,  us 

“  Rich  windows  which  exclude  the  lig;ht. 
And  passages  which  lead  to  nothing.” 

What,  then,  can  be  more  natural 
than,  that  the  monarch  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  State,  should  in 
the  process  of  the  Suns  *  become  ’ 
Supreme  Governor  or  Head  of  the 
Church  on  earth.”  Such  is  the 
rank  actually  held  by  Queen 
Victoria,  at  the  present  moment. 
Nor  is  the  rank  nominal,  for  by 
statutory  enactments,  chiefly  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
is  intrusted  with  much  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  authority  of  a  substantial  kind. 
Without  her  consent,  the  clergy  in 
convocation  cannot  enact  constitu¬ 
tions.  She  must  issue  her  writ  of 
cong^  d'elire  on  the  vacancy  of  any 
bishopric,  before  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  can  proceed  to  the  election 
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of  another  bishop;  and  in  many 
other  cases,  her  ordinances,  dis¬ 
pensations,  proclamations,  and  acts 
have,  theoretically  at  least,  es¬ 
pecial  weight  Hut  public  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  wilfulness  of  the 
other  estates  of  the  realm, 
during  the  last  two  centuries, 
while  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
actually  abrogating  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  upon  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
limited  it  in  its  operation.  No  cor- 
res{)onding  liberty  has,  however, 
been  granted  to  the  Church.  The 
power  of  which  the  monarch  has 
been  from  time  to  time  deprived, 
has  been  simply  transferred  to  the 
Lt'gislature ;  and  it  may  be  asserted, 
as  the  result,  that  whilst  the 
Church  is  left  as  hopeless  as  ever, 
no  considerable  alteration  in  its 
liturgies,  or  constitutions,  will, 
or  can  now  l)o  made,  without  the 
constuit,  as  well  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  of  the  throne. 

The  Engliah  Church  does  noty 
in  fiflcy  profess  to  he  a  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  its  profession  in  that 
res|H'ct,  at  least,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  fact;  for  the  word  Church 
which,  if  liuskin  be  right,  occurs 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  times  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  never  used 
in  a  sense  applicable  to  the  one 
defined  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature.  The  Christianity  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Church  of  England 
is  necessarily  abnormal.  It  is  cut 
up  into  pieces,  curtailed,  adiled  to, 
and  modified,  so  as  to  make  it  fit 
the  organization  specially  prepared 


for  it.  In  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms  the  external  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  controlled  by  the 
internal; — the  shell  by  the  fish 
which  inhabits  it ;  the  husk  by 
the  kernel  which  it  encloses.  Hut 
there  is  no  such  law  in  the  relations 
which  exist  between  Chrisitanity 
and  the  Established  Church.  The 
doctrine  and  the  form  do  not 
emanate  from  one  and  the  same 
source,  nor  do  they  grow  together. 
This  explains  the  failure  of  the 
system.  A  living  faith  cannot 
exist,  much  less  thrive  and  expand, 
shut  up  in  dead  dogmas. 

Of  such  a  Church  it  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  suppose  that  Christ  cau 
be  the  Head  ;  but  it  is  orderly  and 
consistent  with  other  arrangements 
that  a  debauchee  like  Charles  1 1., 
(Jeorge  IV.,  or  a  woman,  whom 
the  A  postle  Paul  expressly  excludes 
from  exercising  authority  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  should  hold  that 
exalU.‘d  position. 

We  are  aware  that  there  have 
been  many  definitions  of  the 
English  Church  which  conllict 
with  the  above,  but  we  contend 
that  if  ever  they  did,  they  do  not 
now  apply.  The  definition  of  the 
visible  Church,  in  the  nineteenth 
article,  speaks  of  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men  as  composing  it,  and 
therefore,  inexorably  excludes 
children  baptized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  English  Church,  until 
they  become  adults; — an  exclusion 
which  is  not  justified  by  the 
teaching  of  the  baptismal  service 
and  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  common 
use  of  that  metaphor  ‘‘Our  Mother- 
Church,” — ^a  metaphor  which  Dr. 
Arnohl  admits  to  be  nnscriptural 
and  mivscliievous,  and  which,  we 
feel,  is  only  to  be  justified  when 
used  in  connexion  with  another 
nmtaphor,  a»  pott'ut  if  not  as  vene¬ 
rable — >“  The  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle-street.”  It  is,  of  course, 
very  desifabte  that  the  heads  of 
the  Church,  since  tlm  lk‘fornia- 
tiou,  should  posst^ss  unblemished 
moral  chanicters  •.  that  is  to  say, 
chunwiters  very  different  from  those 
which  most  of  them  hold  in  his¬ 
tory;  but  nothing  can  justify  Keble 
in  writing  such  as  the  following 
about  Charles  I.  :  — 


In  other  respects,  the  article  is 
incorrect,  and,  as  Ruskin  shows  in 
his  remarkable  pamphlet  On  the 
ConHrurtion  of  SheepfoldSf  emi-^ 
nently  impractical.  Again,  by 
the  IdOth  canon.  Convocation  is 
tk'clared  to  bo  the  True  Church  of 
England  by  representation.  No 
one  will  n<rw  cont(?nd  that  it  is  the 
Church,  in  any  sense,  when  it  is 
so  “cribb’d,. cabin’d,  and  confin’d,” 
that  it  has  not  influence  enough 
to  get  a  Thanksgiving  for  an 
Abundant  IFirrvest  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy. 

It  will  no^v,  no  doubt,  be  clearly 
Understood  that,  whilst  the  true 
Church  has  no  power,  except  such 
as  Christ  gives,  the  Church  ol‘ Eng¬ 
land  has  no  power  except  such  as 
is  given  by  the  Civil  Government, 
which  may  constitutionally  con?^ist 
of  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
even  Infidels.  Should  the  State 
please,  it  can  to-morrow  appoint 
Jamies  Colenso, — who,  if  his  rank 
bt^  above  that  of  an  English  dean, 
may  be  called  the  head  of  the 
neological  branch  of  tlie  Esta¬ 
blished  Church— or  Jambres  Wil¬ 
son,  to  revise  its  formularies,  and 
make  them,  so  revised,  part  of  the 
religion  of  all  State- churchmen. 

With  these  facts  staring  us  in 
the  face',  it  is  strange  to  watch  the 
efforts  of  the  orators  and  press  of 
the  Establishment  to  hide  or  dis¬ 
guise  its  political  character.  They 
violate  history  and  encourage  a 
false  sentimentality  of  association 
in  order  to  place  their  idol  a  little 
higher  on  its  solitary  pedestal. 


“  And  there  are  acliinj?,  8«>lrtary  breasts. 

Whoso  widow’d  walk  with  thouj^ht  of 
thee  is  cheered. 

Our  own,  our  royal  satut,  thy  memory 
rests 

Oh  many  a  prayer,  the  more  for  theo 
endeared. 

True  son  of  our  dear  Mother,  early 
tan^ht 

With  her  to  worship,  and  for  l>er  to  die. 

Nursed  in  her  aisles  to  more  than  kindly 
thou}?ht. 

Oft  in  her  solemn  houts  wo  dream  theo 
niffh.” 


Eeble,  na  doubt,  penned  his  pane¬ 
gyric  with  a  stroi>g  impression  of 
the  importanee  that  the  head  of 
every  Church  should  be  pure.  So 
far  he  was  right.  We  know  that 
in  the  case  of  the  human  body,  if 
the  head  be  diseased,  the  other 
members  suffer  in  consequence. 
Each  part  sympathizes  with  the 
rest,  and  corruption  manifested  in 
one  spot,  unless  arrested  by  strong 
measures,  will  rapidly  spread  over 
the  whole  surface.  So  it  is  with 
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that  Church  which  is  formed  of 
livinp;  stones ;  so  it  is  with  the 
An«;lican  Church,  which,  instead 
of  l>eing  a  fit  habitation  for  the 
Spirit,  resembles  a  house  affected 
with  leprosy,  and  is  destined  by  a 
law,  as  inexorable  as  the  Levitical, 
to  be  razed  to  the  grotind.  The 
absence  of  Scriptural  discipline, — 
indeed,  of  any  discipline  at  all  as 
regards  the  laity — would  be  strong 
proof,  if  proof  were  required,  that 
the  Church  is  essentially  political 
in  its  character.  Discipline  of  the 
proper  kind  is  impossible  under 
the  circumstances,  for  it  is  an  im¬ 
mutable  law  that  the  children  of 
this  world  shall  rule  over  the 
diildren  of  light,  when  the  two 
are  brought  into  an  unholy  com¬ 
bination.*  Men  strive  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  which  is  impossible, 
when  they  endeavour  to  blend 
religion  and  politics,  to  combine 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  are 
pure  words,  as  silver  tried  in  a 
furnace  of  fire,  purified  seven 
times,  with  Parliamentary  plati¬ 
tudes  modified  by,  if  not  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge;  to  assist,  by 
their  unsanctified  wisdom,  the  God 
of  the  Bible  in  enforcing  His  own 
law.  It  is  astonishing  how  many 
w’orks  of  supererogation  are  to  be 
found  in  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  whilst  works  that  are 
necessary, — that  are  amongst  those 
commandments  the  keeping  of 
which,  together  with  the  fear  of 


•  That  there  exists  no  discipline 
in  the  Anglican  Church  is  an  inevi¬ 
table  eonscMiuenee  of  the  prominent 


God,  constitutes  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  are  either  altogether  left  un¬ 
done,  or  done  in  a  perfunctorv, 
lifeless  manner,  which  seems  to 
emanate  from  the  compulsory 
obedience  of  the  slave  rather 
than  the  williughood  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the 
State-Church  system  is  capable  of 
material  improvement.  Its  de¬ 
fects  are  inherent  and  essential. 
The  old  aphorism  applies  :  — “  No 
one  can  wash  the  dirt  out  of  a  muil 
wall.’*  “  Our  Church,”  says  Dr. 
Arnold,  bears,  and  has  ever 
borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth. 
Rhe  is  the  child  of  regal  and  aris- 
tocratical  selfishness  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  tyranny.”  It  is  easy  to 
predict  the  future  of  such  a  chihl. 
There  are  no  means  of  keeping  the 
standards  of  faith  pure,  because 
the  appeal  is  not  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  but  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  every 
case,  when  Counsel  attempts  to 
argue  before  a  legal  tribunal,  direct 
from  the  page  of  Scripture,  he  is 
checked  by  the  Judge,  who  tells 
him  that  the  question  at  issue  is 
not  absolute  truth,  but  whether 
such  or  such  a  statement  agrees 
with  the  recognised  opinions  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.  Strong  reasons,  nay, 
reasons  irresistibly  strong,  cannot 
alter  a  line  in  the  Liturgy,  unless 
they  take  the  shape  and  assume 

place  which  her  standards  assign  to 
the  civil  magistrate. 

Hugh  Millkr. 
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the  authority  of  an  A  ‘t  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  a  lef!:al  judgment. 

State- made  doctrines  are  cerhiin 
to  degenerate.  However  desirous 
of  doing  right  and  adhering  strictly 
to  precedent  a  Judge  may  bo,  tak¬ 
ing  human  nature,  and  especially 

the  nature  of  an  ecclesiastical  law- 

% 

yer  into  consideration,  it  is  im[)os- 
sible  that  a  long  series  of  decisions 
can  he  perfectly  consistent.  The 
Judges  in  our  Common  Law  and 
Chancery  Courts  would  modify  the 
law  of  the  land  in  a  similar  way, 
though  hardly  to  a  similar  extent, 
were  there  not  a  restoring  process 
perpetually  going  on  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  From  the  differences  and 
divisions  which  exist  upon  religious 
subjects  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  even  amongst  Churchmen, 
no  similar  process  corrects  the 
errors  of  ecclesiastical  judgment- 
scats.  The  results  are  awful.  We 
have  drifted  to  certain  outrageous 
conclusions,  which  no  governing 
party  could  in  the  outset  have  con¬ 
templated  as  possible.  An  English 
clergyman  may,  if  he  admit  that 
the  Hible  is  the  Word  of  God,  teach 
that  every  fact  stated  in  it  is  a  myth, 
and  every  doctrine  literally  untrue, 
without  exposing  himself  to  dis¬ 
cipline  or  correction.  We  cannot 
think  of  these  things  and  not  feel 
the  force  of  a  remark  made  by 
Paynes,  the  able  translator  of  the 
Port  Royal  Logic — that  the  action 
of  pure  intellect,  in  relation  to 
vital  truths,  inevitably  issues  in 
an  intellectual  lie ;  that  the  last 
result  of  reason  is  scepticism,  and 


that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  produces  still,  as  it  did  of 
ohi,  diath. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  system, 
such  as  we  have  depicted,  should 
exist,  and  not  mischieviously  affect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Dissen¬ 
ters;  indeed,  of  every  citizen  what¬ 
ever  his  religious  belief.  “It  is 
in  vain,’’  says  Dr.  Arnold,  “  to 
deny  that  the  Church  of  England’s 
clergy  have  politically  been  a  party 
in  the  country  from  Elizabeth’s 
time  downwards,  and  a  party  op¬ 
posed  to  the  cause  which,  in  the 
main,  has  bc'en  the  cause  of  im¬ 
provement,  and,  therefore,  it  will 
not  do  for  the  Church  party  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  nation 
which  they  arc  not,  nor  with  the 
constitution  which  they  did  their 
best  to  hinder  from  ever  coming 
into  existence.”  Scarcely  three 
years  since,  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  financier  and  champion 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  Commons, 
upon  moving  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  a  Cliurch- 
rate  Amendment  Bill,  said  totidem 
verhisy  that  in  his  opinion,  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  national  Church,  per¬ 
fect  civil  and  religious  liberty 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Does 
not  this  language  imply,  most  un¬ 
mistakably,  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  so-called  National  Church  is, 
in  the  speaker’s  oi)inion,  opposed 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  Ob¬ 
serve,  then,  in  the  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  of  such  a  Church,  in  this  re- 
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^pect  if  In  no  other,  a  suificient  of,  are  certainly  not  obtained  in  the 
jaftificadoQ  for  political  IHsisenter-  spirit  of  the  Goepel  of  petice  and 
wm.  W e  well  know  that  for  a  man  jro«xi  will  to  all  men — for  the  wish- 
to  be  callei  a  political  IHseenter,  ing  of  the  surplice  and  the  like; 
even  by  those  whose  reliifioa  Is  bat  he  meets  with  no  return,  in 
political,  is  for  him  to  be  exp»:se<i  the  shape  of  a  contribution  to  the 
to  ridicule  and  contempt ;  but  the  expenses  of  his  own  m«>ie  of  wor-* 
true  Xonconformist  most,  amongst  ship.  The  churchwarden  tell 
his  rarioas  acquirements,  leam  to  him.  perhaps,  that  they  will  ti-d 
bear  unmerite«i  scorn  and  satire  him  a  pew  or  a  seat  in  their  chur  h 
with  calmness  and  resignation,  it  if  he  wish.  This  is  an  invitation 
is  quite  clear  that  to  grapple  with  which  he  will  not  accept,  and  the 
what  is  purely  political  in  its  cha-  refus.il  is  probably  anticipated 
racter  will  exp^>^  a  man  to  the  when  the  otfer  is  made.  I'he 
charge  of  low  or  sordid  induce-  exaction  is  calculate^!  to  irritate, 
ments;  especially  if  it  be  evident  “A  man.”  s;iid  the  Tim^n  new5- 
that  he  can  g*iina  pra«:tical  benedt  paper  recently,  “  is  exj.)ected  to 

by  the  successful  advocacy  of  his  resent  the  drawinit  of  his  te'eth 

cause.  Such  charges  were  made  against  his  will,  and  still  more 

against  Zuinglius  and  Lather,  and  when  his  teeth  are  drawn  s<delv 

have  been  made  against  most  Re-  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  else.'’ 

formers,  at  one  time  or  another.  Dissenters  annuallv  contribute  to 

Yet  is  it,  in  reality,  ameanordis-  the  maintenance  of  their  own 

honourable  plea  for  a  Dissenter  to  chapels  and  ministers.  Is  it  ne- 

a«sign.  when  he  refuses  to  contri-  cessary  to  observe  that  they  do  not 

bate  to  such  a  system  as  the  Anglo-  find  chapels  ready  built  tor  their 
ecclesiastical,  that  his  money  is  occasions,  but  that  when  they 
sought  for  an  object  ahich  he-  nee<i  additional  room,  having  no 
cannot  conscientiously  approve ;  or  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  ad- 
sought  in  a  manner  inconsistent  mirably  organized,  efficient,  and 
with  the  liberty  he  claims  of  giving  self-sacrificing.  (!)  they  must  build 
or  withholding?  It  is  not  only  for  themselves,  at  their  own  cost, 
natural  but  highly  proper  that  he  or  dispense  with  the  accommoda- 
should  so  argue.  Nor  is  this  his  tion.  (?) 

only  defence.  The  intentional  and  Protestant  Dissenters  are  p<->or 
deliberate  want  of  recipnK'ity,  on  — poor  relative! v  to  numbers  in  the 
the  part  ot  the  Church  ot  England,  Establishment,  yet  there  is  some 
is  another.  Th  *  chapel-goer  may  proof  of  liberalitv  among'il  them, 
pay  year  after  year  tor  the  main-  The  sums  which  they  habitually 
tenance  of  the  tabric  of  the  Church,  ss  donations  and  subscrip- 

for  the  sacramental  bread  and  tions,  ought  to  put  to  shame  many 
wine — which,  however  partaken  of  their  wealthier  co-religionists. 


All  iiuuiio^  U  withia  our  awn 
knawltxi^  of  a  ^iiiali  body  of  Bap- 
lists  in  a  countiy’  town,  not  num¬ 
bering  a  hundred  mchun:h-teliow- 
ship,  which,  without  any  extra- 
Lcoua  aid.  has,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  rebuilt  its 
chapel  at  a  cost  ot  not  less  than 
jg  4,000.  With  the  exception  of  the 

of  lett  as  a  mortgage  on 
the  building,  the  whole  of  the  cost 
h-is  been  defrayed  ;  yet  there  is  but 
one  persim  in  the  congregation 
shove  the  social  rank  of  a  trades- 
man. 

When  exceptional  churchmen 
build,  or  rt^store,  or  endow  a 
church,  the  local  prc’ss,  however 
htatheiiish  generally,  hastens  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  fact. 
Tluj  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  divers 
members  ext*  Farliament,  perhaps 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  ot*  Commons,  meet  and 
compliment  the  divine  build¬ 
ing,*’*  its  architect,  and  all  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  it.  But  when  a 
bumble  Section  oi’  Disse'Uters  builds 
a  chapel  under  didicuities, 

“  Staw  silent  rest  o’er  them. 

Graves  uiaiier  them  siieut.’^ 

Xo  one  cares  to  announce  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  except  as  the  biisis  of  a 
sneer,  against  the  want  of  archi- 
tevtiiral  taste  displayed  in  the 
erection;  as  if  He  who  dwells  in 
a  temple  made  without  hands, 
could  take  pleasure  alone  in  a 


medieval  design  and  costly  orna¬ 
mentation 

There  is,  therefore,  no  fair 
ground  upon  which  to  charge 
Dissenters  with  parsimonious  mo¬ 
tives  when  they  object  to  pay 
tithes,  church-rates,  Kastor  olfer- 
ings.  and  the  mortuary  fee,^that 
‘  black  mail’  exacttxi  by  the  clerical 
ghoul — to  a  church  which,  if  it 
were  Christ's,  would  be  contented 
with  the  voluntary  otferiugs  of 
the  faithful,  and  would  not 
use  the  sword  of  the  State  to 
coerce  the  unw’illing  into  reluctant 
payment.  Dissenters  may  take 
their  stand  in  reference  to  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  upon  the  broad 
and  incontrovertible  fact  that  such 
church  is  not  a  church  of  Christ. 
It  must,  surely,  be  as  much 
against  our  consciences  to.  coutri- 
hute  to  the  support  ot‘  a  religion 
which,  if  not  Scriptural,  is  an 
organized  evil,  as  it  was  against 
the  consciences  of  the  Hebrew’ 
youths  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  plain 
of  Dura.  If  against  conscience, 
there  is  an  end  to  every  argument 
except  that  of  force,  for  fiet‘dom 
of  conscience  in  religious  matters 
is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hubbard  and 
his  old-world  theories,  the  iude^- 
feasible  right  of  every  English¬ 
man. 

All  the  practical  grievanc*e  of 
the  Nonconformists  cannot,  how  - 


Mr.  D’lsraeli  recently  applied  novelist  must,  at  the  time,  have 
this  phrasi*  to  a  church  in  Bucking-  been  thinking  of  the  first  Jew  ish 
hanishire.  Surtdy  the  distinguisht'd  temple. 
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ever,  be  dealt  with  in  this  sura-  English  member  of  Parliament, 
mary  way.  Take,  for  instance,  the  late  member  for  Leicester, 
the  occasional  refusal  by  clergy-  They  were  not  allowed  to  inter 
men  to  permit  unbaptized  persons  him  during  the  day,  and  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  was  taken  from  the  hotel  to  the 
although  such  may  be  the  only  cemetery,  and  at  night,  no  service 
available  place  of  sepulture  in  the  of  any  kind  being  performed ;  and 
parish,  and  the  invariable  refusal  it  was  not  till  the  following  day 
of  the  authorities  to  permit  dis-  that,  without  any  procession,  they 
seating  ministers  to  officiate  at  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  grave 
the  burial  of  the  dead  in  conse-  aud  perform  over  it  the  last  rites 
crated  gn  und.  Let  us  illustrate  of  the  Church.^  The  mention  of 
this  grievance  by  a  case  in  point,  this  and  similar  cases  created  great 

In  the  hamlet  of  M - ,  there  is  excitement  in  the  meeting,  and 

a  congregation  of  Baptists  without  resolutions  condenmatoiy  of  the 
a  burial-ground,  nor  is  there  any  conduct  of  Spain  w'ere  passed, 
public  burial-ground,  except  the  The  mote  in  her  eye  was  clearly 
churchyard.  Belonging  to  that  con-  seen  by  everyone;  yet  the  com- 
gregation  is  a  farmer,  one  of  the  parison  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
largest  occupiers  and  ratepayers  of  cannot  stand  a  comparison,  in  re- 
the  place;  a  sou  of  the  farmer  spect  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  with 

recently  died,  a  boy  of  about  thir-  the  case  which  occurred  in  M - , 

teen  years  of  age,  and,  as  might  nor  with  numerous  cases  constantly 
be  expected  from  his  tender  years,  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
unbaptized.  The  clergyman,  a  country,  where  those  against  whose 
curate,  refused  to  bury  the  youth,  bodies  the  tomb  is  closed,  have 
or  allow  his  father’s  minister  to  go  been  inhabitants  and  ratepayers  of 
upon  the  ground.  The  old  church-  the  parish,  and  have  contributed 
yard  has  sim'o  been  closed,  under  to  the  purchase  of  the  churchyard ; 
the  Burial  Acts,  and  the  father  has  and  even  to  the  £25  or  £30 
been  compelled  to  contribute  to-  which  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
wards  a  new  wall  around  the  yard,  bishop’s  prayer,  excluding  the  nn- 
ivhich  will  prevent  sacrilege  from  baptised  dead  from  its  consecrated 
being  committed  in  its  sacred  area.  soil. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  St.  James’  A  word  or  two  upon  another 
Hall,  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1861,  subject  affecting  the  status  of  Dis- 
to  give  expression  to  public  opinion  senters.  With  regard  to  a  charity 
on  the  subject  of  religious  perse-  founded  for  the  purpose  of  secular 
cution  in  Spain,  Sir  Robert  Reel  education,  it  seems  only  fair  and 
is  reported  to  have  said  :  “Among  reasonable,  that  when  the  founder 
those  who  died  of  cholera  at  has  not  expressed  an  intention  to 
Malaga,  a  short  time  since,  was  an  restrict  his  gift  to  persons  posses- 
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sing  any  particular  religious  doc¬ 
trine,  the  courts  shall  not  them- 
stdves  make  restriction,  which  will 
prevent  any  denomination  of 
Christians  from  participating  in 
the  benefit.  This  principle  was 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  At¬ 
torney.  General  versm  Calvert.  But 
¥ 

the  satisfaction  which  dissenters 
might  feel  from  a  tacit  recognition 
of  this  kind  is  destroyed  by  the 
result  of  the  subsequent  suit,  Baker 
i'enun  Lee.  A  school  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  tlie  Sixth, 
at  llminster,  ‘‘  for  the  teaching  of 
Literature  and  Godly  learning,^’ 
or,  as  it  was  elsewhere  in  the  do¬ 
cument  expressed,  “  Godly  learning 
and  knowledge.”  When  the  trus¬ 
tees  were  reduced  to  four,  they 
were  to  make  up  the  number  to 
twenty,  by  appointing  other 
honest  persons  of  the  parish  of 
llminster.”  For  a  period  of  156 
years,  Dissenters  had  been  admitted 
with  Churchmen,  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  trust.  The  Master  of 
the  Bolls  held,  that  Dissenters 
were  not  excluded  from  being 
appointed  trustees.  The  Lords’ 
Justices  reverted  that  decision, 
and  declared  that  Dissenters  ought 
not  to  be  appointed  ;  on  appeal,  the 
Lords  being  equally  divided,  the 
order  of  the  Lords  Justices  was 
ufKrmed.  Thus  then,  it  lias  been 
virtually  decided  by  the  Highest 
Court  of  the  realm,  that  Dissenters 
are  not  honest  men.  Why  are 
they  not  honest  ?  Is  it  because 
they  do  not  subscribe  to  the  prayer- 
book  and  articles  of  the  Church  ? 


Their  refusal  to  subscribe,  is  the 
alleged  reason  why  they  are  denied 
academical  degrees  at  Oxford  ;  and 
why,  when  tliey  become  senior 
wranglers  at  Cambridge,  they  are 
refused  the  customary  guerdon  of 
a  fellowship.  But  a  like  reason 
can  hardly  apply  to  the  case  before 
us.  We  must  search  for  another, 
is  the  true  reason  for  exclusion  to 
bo  found  in  the  veneration  which 
the  State  Church  entertains  for  its 
vested  interests  and  exclusive  pri¬ 
vileges  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  guard  its  golden 
fleece  with  the  utmost  jealousy, 
and  should  see  a  Jason  in  every 
Dissenter. 

One  other  subject  especially 
presses  upon  the  attention  of  every 
Nonconformist  citizen,  and  that 
is  the  painful  position  in  which 
the  sovereign  of  these  realms  is 
personally  placed  by  being  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  He  or  she 
is  bound  by  an  oath,  which,  to  a 
conscientious  mind,  must  render 
any  serious  change  of  religious 
principle  impossible  without  an 
abandonment  of  crown  and  dignity. 
The  lot  of  the  innocent  captive 
chained  to  the  wall  of  his  dungeon, 
with  small  pros[)ect  of  release,  is 
sad,  but  it  seems  to  us  preferable 
to  the  lot  of  the  Queen  on  the 
throne.  The  captive  knows  that, 
whatever  his  captors  may  do  to 
his  body,  they  cannot  affect  his 
soul,  and  the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding  may  still  be  his. 
He  can  pray  for  religious  progress 
and  follow  the  Spirit  whithersoever 
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it  leads.  His  faith  hath  done 


this  for  him,  but  the  Queen  must 
beware  of  a  faith  which  may  take 
her  beyond  the  bounds  assigned 
by  law.  She  may  long  for  some¬ 
thing  higher,  purer,  holier,  than 
she  can  get  from  the  stipendaries 
around  her,  but  she  will  long  in 
vain.  She  may  ask  for  living 
bread,  but  if  she  get  the  govenir 
ment  allowance  only  she  will  get 
nothing  more  than  a  petrification, 
a  fossil,  an  exanimate  stone.  That 
the  chain  sometiiiK'S  galls  even 
the  ancle  of  a  King  is  a  fact. 
There  is  an  anecdote  in  Walter 
Thornbury’s  life  of  the  painter 
West,  which  illustrates,  if  it  does 
not  prove  tliis.  Bishop  Hurd 
having  uttered  a  sneer  at  some 
opinion  peculiar  to  the  Quakers, 
in  the  presence  of  George  tlve 
ihinl; — -the  only  one  of  the  Georges 
capable  of  being  deemed  a  religious 
man ;  the  king  replied,  The 
(iuakers  are  a  body  of  Christians 
for  whom  I  have  a  high  r€5spect. 
I  love  their  peaceful  hearts  and 
their  benevolence  to  one  another, 
and  hut  for  the  obligations  of  birth, 
I  would  be  a  Quaker.'^  Even  yet 
the  worst  is  not  told.  The  mon¬ 
arch  is  positively  the  head  of  two 
established  churches.  He  has  his 
representative  in  the  assembly  of 
Scotland.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
plan  to  criticize  the  Scotch  Church  ; 
but  we  may  remark  in  passing  : — 
John  Campbell  of  Bow,  and 
Edward  Irving  being  witnesses, 
that  it  does  not  believe  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men ;  nor  does  it  be¬ 


lieve  that  He  was  in  all  resjx'cts 
tempti‘d  as  we  are.  Surely,  one 
who,  at  the  same  time,  claims 
authority  in  two  Churches,  which 
difier  so  materially  in  ert  ed  and 
practise,  must  either  love  the  one 
or  hate  the  other,  or  be  of  that 
lukewarm,  compromising,  latitudi- 
narian  disposition,  which  is  as 
fatal  to  the  Christian  as  it  is  to 
the  politician. 

There  are  other  grievances 
affecting  Nonconformists,  such  as 
the  very  partial  application  of  the 
statutes  of  Mortmain,  the  law 
being  modified,  in  certain  cases, 
to  suit  the  exclusive  interests  of 
the  State  Church  ;  and  such  as  the 
sale  of  livings,  which  is  sometimes 
a  serious  ioinoyance  to  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  trustee  of  a  will  or  settlement, 
ivho  may  unwillingly  find  himself 
charged  with  the  disposal  of  an 
advowson,  and  sees  no  way  of 
escape  without — on  the  one  hand, 
violating  his  conscience,  or  on  the 
other,  exposing  himself  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  attending  a 
breach  of  trust. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider  the 
effects  of  the  system  upon  the 
social  claims  of  Dissenters.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  de¬ 
termined,  to  a  great  exhuit,  by  the 
position  and  claims  of  its  clergy. 
The  clergy  practically  constitute 
the  Church.  They  alone,  in 
popular  phraseology,  are  spoken 
of  as  entering,  being  in,  or  leaving 
it.  It  is  their  special  privileges 
which  are  threatened  or  invaded 
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by  ererj’  aggressive  movement 
n.ade  by  Disstmters.  They  claim 
a  status  in  society,  involving  not 
only  a  certain  juocedence  and 
pre-eminence,  but  absolute  and 
exclusive  authority  in  e\auy  parish 
to  dogmatize  upon,  and  expound 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  whilst 
the  laity  listen  in  modest  and 
unemiuiiing  silence.  Unlike  the 
Dissenting  Minister  who  is,  at  most 
primus  inUr  pareSy  the  clergyman 
is  in  tlie  pulpit  some  six  feet  above 
contradiction,  and,  in  social  life, 
still  higber.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  there  is  much  ignorance 
amongst  the  laity  upon  religious 
subjects.  The  knowledge  by 
which  they  are  to  be  saved  is, 
they  admit,  in  the  hands  of 
another.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
bear  any  intelligent  discussion 
whatever  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
any  theological  question,  which 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  insists 
upon  being  answered,  is  generally 
reserved  for  a  private  interview 
with  the  priest.’^  Yet  these 
clergymen  receive  a  very  small 
amount  of  special  training  to  jus¬ 
tify  their  extraordinary  preten^ 
sions.  A  member  of  the  P]stab- 
lishment  sends  his  son  to  a  college, 
whose  state  and  dignity  are  main- 
tuined  out  of  funds  which,  for  the 
most  part,  should  be  national,  and 
not,  as  they  are,  sectarian.  He 
gets,  it  is  true,  a  scholastic  educa¬ 
tion,  superior  in  repute  to  any 

*  'Phis  is  the  experience  of  the 
w  riter,  who  lives  in  a  rural  district. 
Perhaps  the  statement  in  the  text 


which  a  middle-class  man  can  get 
elsewliere,  but  there  is  no  proof 
required  of  personal  piety,  and  the 
general  studies  of  the  University 
are  not  calculated  to  raise  him 
very  far  above  the  type  of  men  of 
the  w'orld,— that  world  which,  in 
the  Bible,  is  exhibited  in  con¬ 
nexion  w’ith  the  flesh  and  the 
deviL  Dr.  V.  Knox  in  one  of  his 
essays  says,  that  the  science  of 
mathematics  luiver  yet  made  a 
man  a  better  husband,  a  better 
father,  or  a  better  citizen.  Kor  is 
the  objection  to  a  mathematical 
training  purely  negative.  The 
evidences  in  support  of  the  Bible 
are  moral,  and  a  high  degree  of 
mathematics  wdll  often  unfit  a 
person,  as  in  the  case  of  Colenso, 
from  duly  weighing  tliem  and 
other  proofs  of  the  same  class. 
As  to  classical  studies  and  attain¬ 
ments,  w  e  may  still  adopt  remarks 
made  hy  John  poster,  in  his  essay 
on  The  aversion  of  men  of  taste 
to  Evangelical  Religion  ’’  ? — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  heathen  antiquity  have 
continued  to  operate  until  now’,  in 
the  very  presence  and  light  of 
Christianity,  w  ith  their  ow  n  proper 
influence,  a  correctly  heathenish 
influence,  on  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  never  thought  of  deny¬ 
ing  or  doubting  the  truth  of  that 
religion.” 

There  is  no  power  in  the  system 
to  convert  the  youth  fresh  from 

requires  modification  if  applied  to 
large  towns. 
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the  river,  the  cricket-field,  and  the 
billiard-room  into  the  faithful 
minister  of  the  fiock  of  Christ. 
Nor  do  the  authorities  desire  such 
a  power.  Between  the  Church  of 
England’s  idea  of  what  a  Christian 
minister  should  be,  and  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Dissenter’s  there  is  a  gulf 
as  profound  as  that  which  sepa¬ 
rated  Dives  from  Lazarus.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  definition  or  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Christian  given  by 
Hubert  Nelson  in  his  Companion 
for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the 
Church  of  Euglandy  and  compare 
it  with  the  declarations  made 
every'  Sunday  in  the  meeting¬ 
houses  of  Dissenters.  Mr.  Nelson 
lived  and  died  in  the  strict  odour 
of  orthodoxy.  He  had  a  bishop 
to  write  his  epitaph,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  in  a  newly-consecrated 
burying'ground.  In  answ’er  to 
the  rather  illogical  question  : — 
‘‘  How  are  Christians  united  to 
Christ?”  he  says,  “This  union  is 
formed  by  baptism.*  *  *  Now'  this 
union  is  further  maintained  by 
preserving  communion  w’ith  the 
church  in  prayers  and  in  the  sac¬ 
raments,  and  by  living  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  subjection  to,  and  union  with 
our  spiritual  governors  and  pres¬ 
byters,  Christ’s  representatives 
here  upon  earth.” 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  on 
reading  this  passage  that  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  a  union  with  Christ  can 
be  obtained  at  a  very'  cheap  rate, 
but  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of 
the  answer,  we  must  remember 
that  the  rite  of  baptism  is  intended 


to  be  administered  to  infants^  w  ho 
of  course,  can  neither  believe  nor 
enter  into  any  engagement ;  and 
we  must  also  remember  that 
Luther  had,  a  century  before,  ex¬ 
pounded  the  doctrine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith.  Is  it  astonishing 
that  the  wife  of  such  a  man  should 
turn  Homan  Catholic,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  eftbrts  of  four 
very  sound  divines,  her  husband’s 
friends,  die  in  that  faith  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  say  something 
as  to  the  subscription  to  the'fhii  ty- 
nine  Articles,  w'hich  all  young  men 
eutering  the  Church  or,  at  least, 
becoming  deacons,  are  called  upon 
to  make.  We  readily  admit  that, 
by'  subscribing,  a  man  docs  nut 
promise  that  he  wdll  always  be¬ 
lieve  w'hat  he  subscribes,  because 
it  is  in  no  man’s  pow  er  to  keep 
such  a  promise,  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  presumed  no  man  intends  to 
make  it.  But  he  declares  with  a 
solemnity,  equivalent  to  an  oath, 
that  what  he  subscribes,  he  be¬ 
lieves  at  the  time  to  be  true.  No 
unbiased  person  can  deem  Dr. 
Paley'  to  be  right  when  he  delibe¬ 
rately  recommended  a  young  man, 
who  applied  to  him  in  reference 
to  doubts  upon  one  or  tw  o  of  those 
Articles,  to  sign  in  the  expectation 
that  he  would,  eventually',  believe 
all.  We  do  not  believe  in  Dr. 
Paley’s  law’  of  exj)ediency,  but 
surely'  there  must  be  something 
w'orse  than  expediency'  in  advice 
W'hich  so  manifestly  disregards  the 
common  meaning  of  yes  and  no. 
If  the  young  man  deposed  to 
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facts  instead  of  opinions,  the  wick¬ 
edness  of  vouching  for  all  when 
some  only  were  known  by  him  to 
be  true,  would  be  immediately 
apparent.  Yet  where  is  the  ditfer- 
ence  here  between  facts  and  opi¬ 
nions,  exce})t  that  a  misstatement 
as  to  the  former  is  more  easily  de¬ 
tected  than  one  as  to  the  latter. 
The  declaration  is,  in  truth,  a  con¬ 
tract  between  the  neophyte  and 
the  State.  He  pledges  his  present 
belief,  and  she,  on  her  part,  under¬ 
takes  to  secure  to  him  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which,  with¬ 
out  such  understanding,  would 
certainly  be  liable  to  curtailment 
and  invasion.  “If  he  believe 
not  what  he  declares,’^  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  “  he,  by  hypocrisy,  serves 
the  end  of  his  own  preferment." 
Arc  there  any  boating- men,  hunt- 
ting-men,  cricketers,  and  billiard- 
players  who,  when  asked  to  sign 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  would 
readily,  but  for  prudential  reasons, 
say,  with  Theodore  Hook,  “  Forty, 
if  you  please."  We  would  not  be 
too  severe  with  youths  trained 
from  infancy  in  blind  and  unthink¬ 
ing  error,  but  it  seems  to  us  almost 
impossible  that  more  than  a  very 
few  can  know  when  they  sign 
them,  even  superficially,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Articles,  apart  from  the 
hundreds  of  theological  points 
which  they  are  said  to  contain  or 
involve.  It  seems  also  absurd  to 
^alue  at  any  price  whatever  a 
factitious  uniformity  like  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  If  any 
such  tests,  as  are  constantly  applied 


to  the  religious  opinions  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  could  be  applied  to  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
would  be  found  that  more  vai  ieties 
of  belief  exist  within  the  pale  of 
the  Establishment  th  in  w  thout, 
although  among  some  sections  of 
evangelical  Nonconformists  the 
pernicious  human  element  exists 
to  a  great  extent.  Take  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  High  Church  and 
Low  Church,  whether  as  Bishop 
Louth  says,  the  High  Church  j)ro- 
fessors  are  tliose  who  think  highly 
of  the  Church  and  lowly  of  them¬ 
selves,  whilst  the  Low  Church 
professors  are  those  who  think 
lowly  of  the  Church  and  highly  of 
themselves;  or  whether  some  other 
definition  should  be  adopted,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  difference  between  the 
two  which  renders  the  word  “  uni¬ 
formity"  as  applied  to  an  em¬ 
bracing  both  “a  mockery,  a  delu¬ 
sion,  and  a  snare." 

The  only  way  to  ensure  a  ri'al 
uuity  is  to  accept  Christ  as  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  pursuant 
to  the  Apostle’s  directions  to  hold 
fast  the  Head.  We  have  a  Divine 
Commander  and  infallible  words  of 
command.  Let  each  soldier  in  the 
army  of  Christ  obey  his  orders, 
which  he  cannot  mistake,  except 
wilfully.  Let  him,  in  obedience 
to  the  word,  look  and  march 
straight  to  his  front,  and  quit  for 
ever  the  man-made  forms  behind 
which  much  vital  power  has  lain 
idle  for  generations,  whilst  the 
enemy  has  extended  his  ravages 
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on  allsidei — checked  and  hindered 
it  may  be  to  some  degree ;  but  if 
HO  checked  and  hindered  by  a 
force  which  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  ignores  or  anatheinatixes. 

Hut,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  belief  in  the  Arti¬ 
cles  by  those  who  subscribe  tliem 
is  universal  in  the  drst  instance, 
the  question  remains,  What  course 
should  bo  taken  by  a  clergyman 
who  ceases  to  believe  all  that  he 
has  subscribed?  The  layman,  ac* 
customi'd  to  the  logical  honesty 
of  common  life,  exclaims,  “  Let 
him  resign  his  living,  its  stipend 
and  perquisites,  and  his  connexion 
with  an  ecclesiastical  body  with 
whom  he  is,  practically,  no  longer 
in  unison  or  fellowship.  Were  1,” 
i  cntinues  the  layman,  to  nomi¬ 
nate  an  agent  or  steward  upon 
conditions  stated  and  signed,  when 
he  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
fultil  the  obligations  imposed,  1 
should  expect  him  to  throw  up  his 
oihee.  But  clergymen,  except  in 
a  few  rare  cases,  do  not  respond  to 
the  suggestion  in  that  fashion.  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  charity  to 
suggest  that,  like  poor  Hood’s 
debtor,  they  “  have  lived  too  long 
to  be  the  slaves  of  their  con-r 
sciences.”  Many  of  them,  we 
doubt  not,  live  and  die  in  the  un¬ 
questioning  faith  that  they  are 
right  in  the  course  they  take.  It 
is  sad  to  recognize  even  this  mild 
view  of  the  case,  as  it  is  sad  to  see 
gallant  ships  sailing  on  a  wrong 
track.  But  there  are  worse  men 
tlian  tliose  who  honestly  believe 


in  untruths,  and  act  them  out 
fearlessly.  There  are  those  who 
believe  not  either  wdien  they  sub¬ 
scribe  or  afterwards,  and  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  disguise  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  between  their  practice  and 
their  profession  by  quibbles  which 
*  Jaggers,’  the  professional  criminal 
lawyer  retained  for  the  defence, 
would  disdain  to  adopt.  Well  has 
it  been  remarked,  by  the  author 
of  Friendtt  in  Council,  that  the 
shame  of  some  particular  false¬ 
hood,  exaggeration,  or  insincerity 
becomes  a  bugbear  which  scares 
a  man  into  a  career  of  false  dealing. 
He  has  begun  making  a  furrow  a 
little  out  of  the  line,  and  he  ploughs 
on  in  it  to  try  and  give  some  mean¬ 
ing  and  consistency  to  it.  He 
wants  almost  to  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  not  wrong,  and  en¬ 
tirely  to  hide  the  wrongness  from 
others.”  Perhaps  it  is  not  be^ide 
the  question  to  refer  to  the  3814 
clergymen  in  the  Church  who,  to 
ease  their  minds,  recently  peti¬ 
tioned  for  an  alteration  in  the 
Liturgy.  What,  do  they  think  of 
resignation  or  secession?  Tiiey 
went  with  their  doubts  to  their 
diocesans  who,  having  subscribed 
the  Articles  themselves,  were,  we 
laymen  should  have  thought, 
scarce!}"  (lualitied  to  give  impartial 
advice.  A  vast  deal  of  scholar¬ 
ship  was  dis[)layed  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  with  the  usual  result,  when  a 
question  of  simple  truth  only  is  at 
issue.  The  petitioners  at  length 
rested  from  their  labours  without 
achieving  anything,  so  far  as  we 
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can  sec,  and  as  they  have  since 
been  perfectly  silent,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

We  do  not  look  at  clerjjfvmen  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Church  as 
better  or  worse  than  the  like  num¬ 
ber  of  men  about  to  enter  any  other 
educated  profession.  **  An  it  pleaj^e 
your  reverence,”  says  Corporal 
Trim,  “  the  soldier  prays  as  often 
.(of  his  own  accord)  as  the  curate.” 
We  believe  it,  and  that  the  curate 
prays  as  often  as  the  soldier.  The 
axiom,  “like  people  like  priest,” 
is  literally  true  of  them  at  the 
commencement  of  their  career  and, 
in  many  cases,  long  afterwards. 
There  are  men  who  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  native  purity  which  sets  at 
defiance  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin — men  who  can 

“  Live  in  this  bad  world 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs, 

And  touch  not  the  pollutions  of  the  dead.” 

And  such  men  are  to  be  found  in 
the  clerical,  as  in  other  ranks  of 
life.  We  may  go  further.  There 
are  men  in  the  Church  who  esti¬ 
mate  the  dress,  the  rituals,  the 
name,  and  the  ceremony,  at  their 
proper  worth,  and  realize  a  faith 
and  a  practice  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  their  adopted  creed — men 
whose  assiduity,  disinterestedness, 
self-denial,  and  irreproachable 
personal  virtue  are  beyond  praise, 
hut  however  pure  and  holy  the 
lives  of  such  men  may  bo,  the  trail 
of  the  serpent  is  over  all.  while  the 
they  swear  to  documents  debased, 
two  centuries  ago,  by  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by 


Archbishop  Sheldon  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  and  by  Charles  II.  on 
behalf  of  himself,  a  concealed 
Koinan  Catholic,  his  corrupt  Court 
and  vanity-loving  myrmidons. 

Nor  is  the  evil  influence  of  sub¬ 
scription  mitigated  by  the  mode  in 
which  a  man  seeks  to  realise  a 
position  in  the  Establishment.  He 
may  not,  we  know,  legally  pur¬ 
chase  a  next  presentation  with  the 
view  of  presenting  himself;  but, 
if  there  be  money  in  his  family,  no 
difhculty  need  be  fearc'd.  Tables 
for  calculating  the  value  of  next 
presentations  and  advowsons  are 
in  every  bookseller’s  window,  and 
agents  to  complete  the  black  trans¬ 
action  can  be  readily  procured. 
Without  a  wish  expressed  on  the 
part  of  his  future  parishioners,-— 
perhaps  against  their  wishes,  he 
goes  through  certain  formalities, 
pays  certain  fees,  and  acquires  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  tithes  of  the 
parish,  and  to  privileges,  sUch  as 
the  right  of  baptizing,  absolving, 
and  burying  those  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  who  have  not  put  themselves 
into  direct  antagonism  to  his 
church. 

To  say  that  a  clergyman  is  a 
wiser  and  better  man  now  than  he 
was  two  centuries,  or  one  century 
ago,  is  to  say  that  he  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
progress  of  society,  which  is  an 
incontrovertible  truth.  Formerly’, 
it  might  be  said  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  parishioners  as  of  “  Saunter¬ 
ing  Jack  and  idle  Joan,”  by  Prior : 
“  They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate. 
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And  took,  but  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

F<»r  which  they  claim  their  Sumlay  due 

Of  Hlutnborin^  in  an  uppt'r  pew.’* 

But  now  that  hi^li-backcd  pews 
are  alwlislied,  and  public  opinion 
is  typified  by  the  jackdaw  of 
Ilheims,  after  he  became  pious,  the 
preaehtT  must  infuse  more  li'e  and 
vigour  into  his  discourses,  and  say 
something  worthy  of  his  awakened 
congregation.  lie  must  no  longer, 
as  of  old,  deserve  Cowper’s  wither¬ 
ing  censure,*  or  the  appellation  of 
**  Spintext,’’  or  “  lack-Latin.’^  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  this  improvement,  any  more 
than  the  sentimentalism  which 
springs  from  long-drawn  aisles, 
fretted  vaults,  and  j>ealing  an¬ 
thems,  necessarily  marks  conver¬ 
sion  and  conviction,  and  the  State- 
made  minister  remains,  with  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  essentially  unchanged — 
a  lord  over  God’s  heritage — only 
that,  and  nothing  more.  Nor  does 
soei(‘ty  require  a  very  high  (h'greo 
of  perfection  in  him.  He  must 
not  be  so  worldly  as  Swift,  so 
prurient  as  Sterne,  but  ho  may  be 
a  tuft-hunter.  He  may  laugh  at 
the  questionable  stories  w  hich  still 
circulate  at  the  table  of  the  country 
squire,  wdien  the  ladies  have  with- 
draw’ii ;  and  he  may  still,  like  the 
]lev.  Joke  Smith,  occupy  the  seat 
of  the  scornful,  and  call  the  Baptist 
missionary,  Carey,  a  sanctified 
cobbler. 

The  w’ay  the  clergy  appropriate 


every  good  thing  is  astonishing. 
The  word  “  Church”  means  them¬ 
selves.  The  epithets,  godly,” 
and  ‘‘  honest,”  mean  persons  of 
their  communion.  The  martyrs” 
are  their  heroes,  though  these  all 
died  necessarily  protesting  against 
the  principles  of  a  State-Church, 
that  is,  conformity  to  the  orders  of 
the  civil  pow’er  in  spiritual  matters. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  coolness  as 
that  w’hich  distinguished  Charles 
II.,  when  he  dated  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  reign  from  his  father's 
death,  in  utter  forg(‘tfulness  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  intervened; 
and  the  same  as  that  which  led 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  ari*ang- 
ingthe  statues  for  their  magniticent 
chamber,  to  remember  to  forget” 
that  there  was  once  a  man  called 
Cromw^ell. 

Surely  Dissenters  have  had 
something  to  do  wdth  originating 
and  sustaining  Bible,  Tract,  and 
^lissionary  Societies,  Sunday  and 
Bagged  Schools,  and  house-to- 
house  visitation.  But  wdio  ever 
heard  a  clergyman  admit  that  such 
was  the  fact? 

Mark  the  assumptions  of  the 
clergyman,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  on  every  occasion.  They  for¬ 
get  that  no  good  man  desires  powTr 
for  its  own  sake;  that  the  strife 
for  power,  when  unsanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  pride  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  a  characteristic  of  the 
devil. 


*  “  Except  a  few  with  Eli’s  spirit  blest, 

Ilophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest.” 
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Not  very  Ion"  since,  two  curates  One  consequence  of  the  domi- 
in^ultKl  the  Dissentin"  Mayor  of  nation  of  the  clergy  is,  that  very 
Folkestone  and  his  company,  by  few  Dissenters,  whatever  statim 
leaving  a  table  at  which  he  pre^  they  may  hold  in  society,  are  al- 

sided,  because  he  asked  a  Dissent-  lowed  to  be  in  the  Commission  of 

#ng  minister  to  say  grace,  either  the  Peace — at  least  for  counties, 

before  or  after  meat.  Who  are  We  wish  that  it  could  be  readily 

curates?  We  know  the  answer  ascertained  what  number  of  Non- 

which  the  ecclesiastical  lawgivers  conformists  have  been  rejected, 

give.  There  is  another  answer  simply  on  the  ground  that  their 

with  which  we  recently  met,  in  a  appointment  would  be  displeasing 

book  entitled,  The  JTahiU  of  Good  to  the  clerical  party  already  on  the 

“They  constitute  the  bench.  We  know  the  case  of  a 

only  class  of  clergymen  to  whom  Mr.  P. — 11. — ,  a  man  of  large  pro- 

it  is  etiquette  to  offer  cigars.**  perty,  of  high  character  and  stand- 

There  is  a  third  answer  to  the  ing  in  the  county  of  II. — ,  and  one 

(juestion,  involving  a  short  story,  of  the  philanthropists  of  the  day, 

for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  whose  nomination  is  refu8<‘d.  It 

vouch.  would  puzzle  (Pklipus  to  find  out 

LadyP. — ,  aleader  of  the  fashion,  why,  except  that  the  gentleman 

being  at  Ikt  country  seat  of  H. — ,  goes  to  chapel,  and  that  several  of 
gave  a  dinner-party.  Dr.  A.,  her  the  clergy  of  the  district  where  ho 
ladyship’s  physician,  was  among  lives  are  magistrates, 
the  guests,  as  also  were  the  curate  It  is  clear  that  the  Dissenter  is 
of  the  parish,  and  a  Nonconformist  responsible  for  some  of  the  indig- 

minister  of  great  respectability.  nities  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Ho 

LadyP — asked  the  Nonconformist  gives  the  pas  on  all  occasions  to 

to  say  grace.  Dr.  A.  ventured  the  the  Churchman,  and  thereby 

next  morning  to  ask  Lady  P. —  tacitly  encourages  the  pharisaical, 

why,  the  curate  being  present,  she  lofty  bearing  towards  Noncon- 

had  requested  the  Dissenter  to  formists  of  which  Lord  Ebury 

perform  an  office  almost  invariably  speaks  as  a  characteristic  of  mem- 

assigned  to  a  clergyman,  if  one  be  bers  of  the  National  Church.  Wo 

there.  *‘I  will  tell  you  why,”  remember  a  strong  case  in  point, 

said  her  ladyship;  **  the  curate  In  a  certain  town,  which  shall  be 

has  a  rector,  a  bishop,  and  no  end  nameless,  there  lived  a  Ilaptist 

of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  minister,  of  high  respectability  and 

Nonconformist,  on  the  other  hand,  long-standing.  For  many  years,  he 

calh'd  no  man  master,  acknow-  had  acted  as  secretary  to  a  local 

ledges  no  superior  but  God.  I  con-  branch  of  the  British  and  Foreign 

sider  him,  therefore,  the  greater  Bible  Society,  and  for  many  years 
man  of  the  two.”  had  annually  taken  the  place  of 
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honour  at  the  well -spread  table  of 
the  lending  supporter  of  the  So- 
cietT,  himself  a  Nonconformist, 
when  the  financial  arrangements, 
ronnected  with  the  cause,  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  settled.  During  this 
long  period  the  Church  party  stood 
aloof,  not  being  dispos'd  to  meet 
the  Dissenters  on  a  common  plat¬ 
form.  At  length,  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish  died,  and  a  new 
clergyman,  scarcely  half  the  ago  of 
the  secretary,  succeeded  to  the 
living,  and  entered  upon  his  paro¬ 
chial  duties.  After  a  little  time, 
the  stranger  deigned  to  expn'ss  a 
gracious  interest  in  I  he  success  of 
the  “  Hranch/’  The  Dissenters  of 
the  town  heard  the  good  news, 
wont  into  an  ecstasy  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  almost  literally  lifted 
him  into  the  chair,  at  their  next 
general  meeting.  To  crown  all, 
when  the  annual  banquet  came 
round,  they  depos(‘d  the  aged 
minister  from  his  st\it  of  honour, 
to  make  room  for  one  whoso  only 
title  to  jrreeedenee  was,  that  he, 
bt‘ing  less  fastidious  than  the  man 
he  supplanted,  had  signed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Again^  the  minister  often  un¬ 
consciously  falls  into  the  second 
place  by  imitating  the  clergyman. 
He  loses  sight  of  his  true  dignity, 
— that  of  the  Christian,  so  anxious 
in  pursuit  of  the  unseen,  that  the 
seen  sinks  into  insignificance.  He 
forgets  tliat  his  demeanour  is 
worth  nothing  as  a  test  or  an  in¬ 
fluence  except  it  be  natural.  The 
clergyman  is  generally  a  gentleman 


in  manner.  He  is  welhedncatod, 
well-dressed,  accustomed  to  good 
society,  and  accordetl  a  position 
which  gives  him  plenty  of  one 
species  of  assurance,  if  not  of  an¬ 
other.  The  Dissfuiting  Ministoff 
possesses  characteristics  quite  as 
excellent  and  desirabh*,  but  not 
of  the  same  kind,  and  he  never 
makes  a  greater  mistake  than 
when  he  stalks  abroiid  in  a  dingy 
white  neckcloth,  which  ought, 
long  since^  to  have  been  in  the 
wash-tub ;  magnifi(‘s  his  office  in 
tones  which  struggle  hard  to  be 
solemn,  over  the  trivialities  of 
every-day  life,  and  waves  an  adieu 
or  shakes  hands  with  you  utterly 
unconscious  that  his  fingers,  mean¬ 
while,  are  tipped  with  ebony.  He 
should  remember,  moreover,  that  if 
he  can  cope  successfully  with  the 
curate,  he  still  has  the  vicar  and 
rector  to  face.  Successful  there, 
surely  he  must  succumb  to  the 
bishop,  with  his  |>owder,  and  his 
sleeves,  and  his  chaplain,  and  his 
flunkies.  A  saint  in  cloth  is 
twice  a  saint  in  lawn.^’ 

Looking  a  little  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  we  are  astonished  at  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  subject,  which, 
viewed  superficially^  seems  so 
adapted  for  a  jest.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
genuine  healthy  vital  influence 
which  the  Nonconformist  minister 
suffers  by  such  conduct  as  that  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  The 
Christian  who  forgets  that  his 
position  and  dignity  consist  in 
being  the  ambassador  of  Christ, — - 
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who  thinks  it  necessary,  in  social 
life,  to  be  something  more  than  a 
carpenter,  a  fisherman,  or  a  tent- 
maker,  need  not  be  surprised  if 
his  message  produces  little  im¬ 
pression.  A  portion,  at  least,  of 
his  Master’s  spirit  does  not  dwell 
with  him,  and  his  influence  for 
good  is  pro])ortionably  lessened. 
No  true  man  can  yield  place  to 
him  who,  claiming  to  be  a  watch¬ 
man  on  the  walls,  blows  liis  trum¬ 
pet  with  an  uncertain  sound  ;  and 
if  that  true  man  be  himself  a 
watchman,  his  course  and  his  duty 
are  still  plainer.  He  must,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  liberty,  denounce  the  system 
which  leads  to  misconduct,  as  w^ell 
as  the  misconduct  itself.  Recog¬ 
nizing  the  inward  domain  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  admitting  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  sense,  liberty  of  thought 
and  feeling,  absolute  freedom  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  he  must  still  remember  that 
for  such  actions  as  are  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  others,  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  individual  who  adopts 
it  are  alike  responsible.  The  reli¬ 
gious  conformity  of  this  country, 
which  arises  from  birth,  from 
habit,  from  indifference,  from  poli¬ 
tical  regulations  is  not — in  a  poli¬ 
tical  sense — objectionable  on  the 
score  of  its  origin,  but  simply  on 
this  ground  ; — that  its  results  are 
practically  pernicious  to  those  who 
do  not  confirm.  Nor  do  these 
propositions  involve  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  charity.  We  are  not 


required  to  call  a  system  Christ- 
like,  because  its  professors  call  it 
so.  Nor  are  we  required  to  call  a 
mail  a  Christian,  because  he  asks 
us  to  give  him  the  title.  Gtd- 
lantry  is  accorded  to  the  soldier, 
and  chastity  to  the  woman,  unless 
good  cause  can  be  shown  to  the 
contrary.  But  why?  Because  both 
qualities  are  assumed  to  bo  natural. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  ac(iuirement,  and  the  man  who 
claims  to  possess  it,  must  show 
that  he  has  it  by  those  indisputa¬ 
ble  proofs  which  the  Bible  re¬ 
quires. 

Fighting  for  God’s  truth  against 
practical  error,  no  offensive  or 
defensive  treaty  can  be  made  with 
the  foe.  The  soldier  must  work  as 
one  who  would  rescue  his  wife, 
his  parents,  his  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  City  of  Destruc¬ 
tion.  He  must  fight  with  all 
lawful  weapons,  and  must  not  bo 
deterred  from  his  labours  by  the 
cry  that  he  breaks  the  royal  law^ 
of  love.  It  is  a  cry  that  will  be 
raised.  Were  it  justifiable,  it 
would  come  with  bad  grace  from 
a  Church  which  recognises  the 
anathemas  of  Athanasius ;  but  it 
is  false.  Pseudo-liberalism,  or  false 
charity,  which  is  the  creed  of 
many  professors  of  the  present  day, 
has  done  much  harm.  The  luke¬ 
warmness  and  compromising  timi¬ 
dity  of  action  which  such  a  belief 
engenders  have,  we  doubt  not, 
stayed  the  progress  of  evangelical 
Protestantism  again  and  again. 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  is  on  the 
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mountain  top,  but  she  waita  for 
th<«e  who  dare  tr>  look  at  the  un' 
veiled  glory  of  her  face,  and  lisp 
her  name,  before*  she  descends  into 
ihe  valley. 

Let  ns  give  an  illustration  or  two 
of  what  we  mean  by  false  charity. 
Many  would  consider  it  to  be 
false  charity,  a  reduction  of  the 
Gosp**!  idea  of  love  to  an  ab¬ 
surdity  ;  to  call  as  Isaac  Taylor 
does,  Ignatius  Loyola,  “  an  emi¬ 
nently  good  and  Christian  man  r  ” 
If  Ix>yola  were  such  a  man,  what 
inducc*ment  can  we  offer  to  one  of 
his  followers  to  change  his  re¬ 
ligion  ;  or,  indeed  what  excuse 
have  we  for  not  turning  Jesuits 
like  him  ? 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  brothers 
Haldane,  it  is  said,  that  the  Arian 
pastors  at  Geneva  agreed  to  banish 
all  discussions  on  four  topics, 
which  to  them  were  peculiarly 
hatefnl : — 1.  On  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord.  2.  On  original  sin.  3. 
On  the  operation  of  grace  or 
effectual  calling;  and  4.  <>n  pre¬ 
destination.  This  was  done  under 
the  pretence  of  charity,  peace,  con¬ 
cord,  and  a  good  spirit.  The 
writer  observes,  “  What  Madame 
Poland,  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
said  of  liberty,  might  be  applied  to 
charity.  **  O  (’harity  !  what  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  thy 
name  !** 

One  w’ord  as  to  the  principle  of 
mutual  conception,  which  is  so 
much  advocated  in  the  present 
day,  even  in  religious  matters.  A 
compromise  may  be  very  good  in 


secular  affairs.  How  often  does  a 
w  ise  man  esca|>e  the  greater  enl 
by  adopting  the  less.  Kehoboam 
would  not  have  lost  Israel,  if  he 
would  have  taken  the  old  men’s 
counsel  and  jdelded  a  little.  This 
principle  is  not,  however,  bi  l)e 
confounded  with  charity  and 
Christian  forbearance.  Compro¬ 
mise  springs  from  the  head,  and  is 
necessarily  cold-bloo<led  and  cal¬ 
culating.  Charity  and  foib<*arance 
spring  from  the  heart— but  it  is 
the  regenerated  heart  which  re¬ 
spects  Diblical  definitions  and 
instnictions.  To  desire  bi  give  up 
anything  which  we  sincerely  love, 
without  rt*cognising  God’s  positive 
command  to  do  so,  is  scarcely 
possible.  It  was  the  pretended 
mother  who  said  of  the  living 
child  ;  **  let  it  be  neither  thine  nor 
mine,  but  divide  it.’’  Solomon 
knew  that  those  were  not  the 
words  of  a  real  mother.  But, 
w’hatevever  the  desire  may  be  to 
concede,  compromise  is  impossible 
to  me  as  a  Christian  ;  for  my  dig¬ 
nities  and  privileges  belong  to  my 
Master,  and  when  He  has  com¬ 
manded  me  to  stand  fast,  I  must 
obey.  I  may  take  part  of  my  due 
as  an  instalment,  but  not  in  full 
satisfaction  of  my  claim,  just  as 
being  the  steward  of  an  estate,  I 
may  receive  payment  on  account, 
but  not,  without  authority,  relin¬ 
quish  the  residue  of  the  debt. 

“  Even  now  we  htiir,  with  inward  uUnh-, 
A  motion  toilinp  in  the  ; 

The  spirit  uf  the  yearn  to  come, 
Yeaminjr  to  mix  hiiueelf  with  life.” 

Trnnyson. 
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Approaching  the  ead  of  our  because  Mr.  DMsraeli,  who  hag 
CJisaT,  we  wish  to  guard  against  only  recently  learnt  to  say,  “Shih- 
the  possible  misconstruction  or  hjleth/’ — Mr.  Hubbard,  Lord 
misrepresentation  of  our  intentions  It^bert  Cecil,  and  other  illiberals 
and  argument*.  We  have  not  de-  whom  they  represent,  with  words 
sired  Vj  marshal  Dissent  iigainst  of  censure  and  scurn  that  cost  no 
the  Church  ;  nor  Pre.>byterianism,  labour  and  need  no  intellect,  stand 
nor  Congregatiouism  against  the  in  the  way.  What  then  should  be 
Episcopacy.  We  do  not  doubt  done?  What  should  be  our  con- 
that  there  are  many  Christians  in  duct  under  the  circumstances?  Let 
the  Establishment,  and  though  we  us  be  open,  sincere,  and  earnest  in 
have  been  obliged  to  contend  that  the  expression  of  our  ecclesiastical 
they  are  Christians  in  spite,  and  opinions,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
not  in  consequence  of  its  influences,  principles  of  religious  equality,  ou 
we  have  not  initiated  a  contro-  all  proper  occasions.  LetourNon- 
versy  on  *  religious  doctrines ;  on  conformity,  or  at  least  or  objec- 
the  contrary,  we  have  left  al-  tion  to  the  union  of  Church  and 
most  untouched,  the  grounds  on  States  be  a  patent  fact.  What  may 
which  Nonconformists  justify  their  be  done  by  even  the  silent  advo- 

chapel-going  propensities.  What  cacy  of  endurance  is  seen  in  the 

we  have  endeavoured  to  do,  is  to  case  of  the  Quakers.  Not  less, 
show,  that  the  political  Church  of  probably  more,  may  be  achieved 
this  country  is  opposed  to  the  by  the  outspoken  support  which 
wishes  of  many,  to  the  interests  of  every  honest  intelligent  man  may 
all.  A  Parliamentary  Churchman  render,  if  he  chooses,  to  the  cause 
as  such,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  deemed  of  his  heart, 
inferior  to  a  Parliamentary  elector.  Let  us  act,  too,  if  the  occasion 

A  few  drops  of  water  administered  demand  it.  Let  us  work  upon 

to  a  puling  babe  make,  as  we  have  and  by  means  of  the  vestry ,  the 
seen,  the  one ;  forty- shilling  free-  platform,  and  the  press,  in  public 

hold,  at  least,  with  a  registration  and  in  private.  We  must  not 

which  invites  scrutiny,  is  required  dwell  upon  apparent  gains  as 

to  constitute  the  other.  We  ask  favourable  results.  They  are  fre- 
not  now,  why  such  a  Christian  quently  delusive.  Let  us  look  for 
posf»e88e8,  but  why  he  retains,  as  support  to  our  own  principles,  re- 
aguinst  the  citizens,  privileges  so  membering,  if  need  be,  the  noble 
exclusive  and  obnoxious.  It  is,  thought  of  the  poet,  that  “  every 
because  pride,  and  superstition,  soul  that  struggles,  endures,  and 
and  indifference  stand  in  the  way  fultihs,  is  immortal.” 
of  a  change.  It  is  ben.-ause  custom.  So  much  for  the  spirit  that  must 

jealous  of  its  fees,  and  its  perqui-  actuate  us.  One  word  as  to  the 

sites,  stands  in  the  way.  It  is,  mode  of  accomplishing  the  task. 
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The  Babel  system  must  be  attacked 
in  detail.  The  invading  forces 
must  concentrate  themselves  at  a 
given  moment  upon  one  point. 
Thanks  to  a  Society  which  bears, 
as  it  has  ever  borne,  upon  its 
shield  a  frank  avowal  of  its  de¬ 
signs,  although  certain  persons  for 
sinister  purposes  are  not  ashamed 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  Society  myste¬ 
rious  alike  in  its  intentions  and 
actions — several  questions,  subsi¬ 
diary  and  preparative  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  have  become  ripe  for 
debate  and  discussion.  Of  these 
questions  we  would  select  as,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  fitting, 
that  of  Church-rates.  Let  this, 
then,  be  the  object  of  immediate 
attack  by  electors,  advocates  of 
religious  equality,  when  the  can¬ 
didate  for  the  vote  calls  upon  you, 
hat  in  hand,  acquaint  him  with 
your  resolution.  Ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  compulsory  rates  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  he  will  not  pledge 
liimself  to  do  his  best  to  effect 
their  unconditional  abolition,  tell 
him,  not  about  conscience  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty — he  will  not  under¬ 
stand  you — but  that  you  will  not 
voluntarily  place  him  where  he 
can  either  ignore  or  insult  and  in¬ 


jure  you  and  your  friends.  A  po¬ 
pular  writer  and  member  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  although  by 
no  means  a  great  authority,  Hr. 
Disraeli,  says,  the  history  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  history  of  minorities.” 
Of  course,  truth  gives  to  every 
minority  a  majority  in  the  long 
run. 

But  we  must  not  limit  our  exer¬ 
tions  to  a  question  of  detail,  how¬ 
ever  important.  We  want  to  take 
a  city ;  not  merely  to  storm  an 
outwork ;  we  have  a  task  before 
us,  we  know ;  but  it  is  p  worthy 
and  God-sent  task,  and  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  sufficient  time 
will  be  allowed  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  if  we  work  at  it  will  all 
our  heart. 

“  Man  is  immortal  till  his  task  be  done.” 

Let  US  pray  for  a  portion  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  old  Honest 
— Bunyan’s  old  Honest — when  he 
replied  to  the  question  how  he 
would  have  behaved  if  attacked 
attacked  by  robbers.  I  would 
have  fought  as  long  as  breath  had 
been  in  me ;  and  had  I  so  done  I 
am  sure  they  would  never  have 
given  me  the  worst  of  it,  for  a 
Christian  can  never  bo  overcome 
unless  he  shall  yield  of  himself.” 
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Vulgar  Errors — Sir  Thomas 
liRowN  Ukdivivus. — \Vc  give  cur¬ 
rency  through  our  pages  to  the 
following  pleasant  instances  of 
popular  superstition,  exposed  and 
brought  forth  to  the  light  in  the 
pages  of  the  IJ/uflish  Churchmanj 
in  an  article  on  “  Popular  Delu¬ 
sions.”  How  can  we  sutticiently 
appreciate  the  clear  bright  intelli¬ 
gence — the  courage  and  the  charity 
animating  the  penmanship  of  this 
list  of  exploded  foibles?  The 
paragraph  sends  us  back  to  the 
(lays  of  Dogberry — it  seems  to  be 
penned  by  a  “  most  ancient  and 
(piiet  watchman.”  “  A  good  old 
man,  sir,  he  will  be  talking,  as 
they  say,  when  the  age  is  in,  the 
wit  is  out.”  On  which  side  shall 
we  quote  it?  “Master,  it  is 
proved  already  that  you  arc  little 
better  than  hdse  knaves,  and  it 
will  go  near  to  be  thought  so 
shortly.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
article  : — 

“1.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that 
there  are  many  (’hurches ;  the  well- 
known  elaiLse  in  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
‘  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apo¬ 
stolic  Church,’  seems  very  commonly 
forgotten  in  daily  life.  Beware  of  the 
cunning  Dhsentmg  sophist,  who  talks 
about  the  ‘  British  Churches^  the  ^For¬ 
eign  Churches,'  ^‘c.  2.  It  is  a  popular 
delusion  that  the  clergy  are  paid  by 
the  State-tithes,  as,  with  scarcely 
an  exception  worth  mentioning,  all 
the  clergyman’s  dues  are  in  effect 
little  else  than  dividends  on  property 
freely  given  to  endow  the  Church  in 
bygime  ages,  which  the  State  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  wdth,  except 


in  the  re.spect  that  it  acts  ns  a  kind 
of  trustee  to  sec  that  the  property 
in  question  is  properly  administered. 
3.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  Dissen¬ 
ters  are  ever  required  to  pag  Church- 
rates  out  of  their  own  pockets.  tVhen 
they  hand  over  moneys  to  the  Church- 
rate  collector,  they  arc  simply  agents  to 
convey  to  the  Church  dues  in  reality 
paid  by  their  landlords,  land  which 
was  voluntarily  charged  with  the 
payment  in  question  by  the  land- 
owners  in  Saxon  times.  1.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion  that  Nonconfor¬ 
mist  places  of  worship  are  either 
chapels  or  churehes.  Such  terms 
apply  to  no  other  places  of  worship 
tlian  those  occupied  hy  the  ]'ingli^h 
(established),  Scottish  (disestab¬ 
lished),  Greek,  and  Roman  commu¬ 
nions.  5.  It  is  a  popular  delusion 
that  these  places  of  worship  are  en¬ 
titled  to  any  other  appellation  either 
in  common  or  ecclesiastical  law  than 
those  of  conventicles  or  meeting- 
liouses.  ().  It  is  a  popular  delusion 
that  those  who  officiate  in  these 
meeting-houses  are  either  ‘  clergy  ’ 
or  ‘  ministers.’  'fhey  are  nothing 
beyond  ‘  teachers  ’  or  ‘  preachers.* 
It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  these 


i . 


teachers  are  entitled  to  the  prefix  of 
‘  Ilevcrend.'  The  clergy  alone  by 
law  can  receive  this  title.  8.  It  is  a 
popular  delusion  that  the  Church  is 
so  rich  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
her  members  to  come  forward  with 
money  to  defray  the  exjienses  of 
repelling  the  aggressions  of  her  sec¬ 
ular  and  secularist  enemies.  9.  It 
is  a  popular  delusion  that  members 
of  the  Romish  Faith  are  ‘  Catholics,* 
and  members  of  the  English  (’hureh 
simply  Protestants.  Both  these 
classes  are  really  (’atholics,  Protes¬ 
tants  being  merely  a  casual  (though 
a  very  necessary)  attribute  requisite 
for  expressing  what  the  English 
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d(K*s  with  the  llomish  Church — pro¬ 
tests  u<<^uinHt  its  errors.  10.  It  is  a 
iK)piilur  delusion  that  either  the 
Wliij^s  or  Mr.  Gladstone  can  he 
depended  upon  to  befriend  the 
Church  in  times  of  ditticulty.  11. 
It  is  a  j)opular  delusion  that  the 
Conservative  party  are  hostile  to 
judicious  and  well-considered  ameli¬ 
orations  in  our  institutions  in  eases 
where  such  are  really  requisite. 
12.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  dis¬ 
puted  Church-rates  cannot  he  re¬ 
covered  ;  nothing  bein*^  easier  if  the 
churchwardens  have  been  careful  to 
comply  with  the  preliminary  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law.  The  forc- 
j;:oin^  list  inij^ht  be  much  extended, 
Imt  the  delusions  advertid  to  are 
some  of  the  more  noticeable  of  those 
now  current.” 

I  lid  we  not  quote  the  respectable 
and  intellipont  Dogberry — “  I  am 
a  wise  fellow,  and  which  is  more 
an  otticor;  and  which  is  more,  a 
liouseholder,  and  one  that  knows 
the  law — go  to,  and  a  rich  fellow 
enough — go  to,  and  a  fellow  that 
hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns  and  everything  hand¬ 
some  about  him.  ()  that  I  bad 
be(‘n  writ  down  an  ass.’* 

E.nolish  CoNsri UA TORS.  —  Thc 
trial  of  the  little  knot  of  Italian 
conspirators  terminated  in  the 
transportation  of  Greco  and  Tni- 
bucco  for  life,  linperitori  and 
Scaglioni  for  twtmty  years’  impri¬ 
sonment  each.  Greco  throughout 
his  trial,  and  to  the  close,  declared 
that  he  received  instructions  from 
Mazzini.  The  event  is  still  enve- 
lopi'd  in  mystery.  The  most  cu¬ 
rious  and  interesting  part  of  the 
affair  to  us  as  Knglislmien  is  that 
it  has  furnished  renewed  occasion 
for  the  uttenmee  of  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  pathos  and  grand  poetic  har- 
lequinadiug  of  speech  in  which 
the  Celtic  mind  delights  to  expose 
and  exhibit  itsidf. 


In  the  Senate  on  Saturday,  M. 
Leverrier  seized  the  occasion,  on  the 
presentation  of  a  report  against  vivi- 
section,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was 
strongly  op|)oscd  in  England,  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “  that  it  is  only  in  England 
that  members  of  Parliament  are  to 
be  found  who  are  liable  to  be  ac¬ 
cused,  and  with  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  accusation,  of 
suborning  assassins.”  (Sensation, 
and  cries  of  “  Very  good,  very 
good.”)  The  Mantuis  de  Iloissy 
also  said : — 

“  Although  thc  neighbouring 
country  is  a  den  of  assassins,  al¬ 
though  assassins  are  there  main¬ 
tained  and  comforted,  and  fed  as 
ferrets  arc  fed  in  a  tub  to  be  j)re- 
pared  for  thc  hunting,  1  vote  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  report.  Let  it  be 
seen  that  if  a  recommendation, 
though  coming  from  London,  is  by 
chance  a  good  one,  we  do  not  there¬ 
fore  repudiate  it.” 

After  some  interruption, he  added: 
— “  AVhat  has  been  said  is  said,  and 
M.  Leverrier’s  words  will  have  an 
immense  echo,  as  I  hope.”  Alter  a 
reproach  to  England  for  allowing 
boxing-matches  uttered  by  Laron 
Chaj)uy8-  Monclaville,  which  was 
echoed  by  Count  Loulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  who  said  that  in  England 
there  was  more  humanity  towards 
animals  than  towards  men,  the  order 
of  the  day  was  vote  d. 

These  pleasant  insinuations  had 
been  anticipated  by  some  remarks 
made  on  the  trial  of  the  consjnra- 
tors  by  the  Proenreur  General  in¬ 
volving  not  merely  Mazzini  but 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  member  for  Hali¬ 
fax,  and  a  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  having  received  letters  at 
his  house  for  Mazzini  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Flower — a  free  trans¬ 
lation  of  his  own  name  into  Eng¬ 
lish  from  Mazza,  a  flower  or 
bunch  of  flowers;  and  this  has  led 
to  a  very  pretty  tournament  and 
passage  of  arms  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  Mr.  Stansfeld 
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vindicHUnl  liimself,  and  most  cln- 
valronsly  vindicated  his  friend 
Mazzini.  The  House  had  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  tlie 
SiTcam  and  clamour  of  Disraeli, 
who  quite  forgot  that  he  had  once 
wreathed  in  younger  days  a  laurel 
for  the  brow  of  assassination  when 
he  sung — 

“  lUessed  be  the  hand  that  dares  to 
wave 

The  regieidal  steel  that  shall  re¬ 
deem 

A  nation’s  sorrow  with  a  tyrant’s 
blood.” 

It  is  important  to  remember  this 
after  the  ‘^Poet!’'  in  the  House, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Blight,  who  liad 
said  that  one  of  his  earlier  writings 
very  much  resembled  in  the  tone 
of  its  ojiinions  those  attributed  to 
Mazzini,  said,  “  There  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  that  state- 
inent — I  give  it  my  most  unquali¬ 
fied  contradiction,  but  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  is  C(*rtainly  the  author  of  the 
Kevolutionary  Epic,  and  the  lines 
we  have  quoted  are  from  it. 

Thk  Oxford  Declakation  on 
THE  Lord  Ciianckli.oii’s  Judg¬ 
ment.  —  Another  pretty  hubbub 
has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of 
England — the  Church  established 
by  law  has  received  the  verdict  of 
the  law.  A  convocation  was  held 
in  Oxford  immediately  after,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
and  draw  up  a  declaration,  to  be 
put  in  circulation,  to  be  signed  by 
clergymen  without  a  day’s  delay — 
in  tact  imposing  a  new'  and  impu¬ 
dent  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
good  creatures,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Freemantle,  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison,  and  others,  do 
not  appear  to  perceive  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  are  taking  the 
grounds  occupied  by  Dissenters 
through  several  ages,  and  are,  in 


fact,  themselves  dissenters  frotu 
the  church  of  their  adoption — the 
political,  there  is  no  other  Church 
of  England.  We  sympathise  with 
their  faith,  but  their  moral  cour- 
rage,  their  consistency,  is  only 
laughable — they  stand  shivering 
between  the  twm  extremes — they 
revolt  from  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  Lord  Clmn- 
cellor,  they  duYe  not  avow'  their 
consistency  and  declare  their 
Church  is  the  Church  of  the  New^ 
'I’estament,  the  Bible,  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  No,  they  continue  to  munch 
political  bread-and-mcat,  and 
grumble.  Tractarians,  and  Low 
Church,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  Dr. 
McNeil,  are  both  agreed,  they  stop 
w'here  aie,  abuse  Dissenters — and 
in  the  instance  of  Pusey  and 
Keble,  not  hesitate  to  hand  them 
over  to  damnation — munch  their 
own  crust  and  grumble.  Ah !  if  Dis¬ 
senters  could  only  swallow  a  few 
things  so  easily,  how'  diflerent 
would  be  their  position.  But  the 
signing  has  not  gone  on  so  rapidly 
as  was  hoped ;  there  are  many 
dissentients,  although  Mr.  Keble 
siiys, — 

“  A  necessity  seems  to  be  laid 
upon  us  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  our 
several  stations,  and  weary  our 
governors  in  (’hureh  and  State,  if 
needs  be,  with  eontinual  coming, 
until  God  shall  have  ])ut  into  their 
hearts  to  meet  this  great  scandal  and 
distress  in  the  only  way  in  w  hich  it 
can  he  met,  namely, — 

“  First.  By  an  authoritative  re¬ 
pudiation  of  the  false  doctrine,  and 
reaffirmation  of  the  truth  on  the  part 
of  our  bishops  and  clergy. 

‘*  Secondly.  By  providing  a  court 
of  appeal  which  shall  be  bound  to 
such  rules  of  interpretation  as  the 
C’hurch  has  laid  dow'ii  for  lierself, 
no  less  than  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
w  hereby  the  law'  guards  against  per¬ 
sonal  w'rong.  It  may  be  hard,  but 
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in  God’s  name  let  it  not  Ik*  j^ivcn  up 
as  iinjK)s«ible  without  an  efi’ort. 

A  country  parson  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  says: — 

“  SupjK)se  I  si^,  I  am  committed 
to  a  new  test,  devoid  of  autliority, 
and  relating  to  some  of  the  most 
dittieult  questions  of  theology. 
Sup{>ose  1  do  not  si^n,  in  a  list, 
which  is  intended  to  be  coc*xtensive 
with  tlie  “  Clergy  List,”  my  name  is 
“conspicuous  by  its  absence.”  How¬ 
ever  little  my  opinions  may  signify 
to  the  world  in  general,  my  own 
little  world  sets  me  down  for  a  here¬ 
tic. 

“  I  ask,  is  this  fair,  and  w  hy  all 
this  commotion  ? — lleeausc  certain 
men  have  written  heretical  books. 
Ilut  I  have  not  written  heretical 
books,  and  have  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  doing  so.  Wh(*n  a  thief 
is  tiken  is  every  man  w’ithin  hear¬ 
ing  to  turn  out  his  pockets  that  it 
may  be  seen  that  there  is  no  stolen 
property  in  them?  To  my  mind 
it  IS  aeknowleilging  just  cause  of 
suspicion  to  declare  that  you  are 
not  heterodox.  What  would  my 
bishop  think  if  1  were  to  go  to  him 
and  implore  him  to  let  me  sign  the 
Articles  once  again  because  Dr. 
llrow’ii,  Mr.  Jones,  and  lUshop 
Itobinson  have  promulgated  heresy  ? 
Hut  to  me  such  conduct  appears  w  ise 
compared  to  signing  a  fortieth  Ar¬ 
ticle  drawn  up  by  private  individ¬ 
uals,  however  eminent. 

The  Lev.  John  l^odgors,  incum¬ 
bent  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse, 
also  says  in  the  same  journal : — 


“  What  is  the  good  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  sent  to  the  clergy  for  signa¬ 
ture  ?  It  cannot  convert  those  w  ho 
differ  from  its  sentinients,  nor  con¬ 
firm  those  wdio  may  be  wavering. 
It  is  simply  a  test,  and  I  tiioiight 
we  were  getting  tired  of  t^'sts  in 
this  land  of  liberty  of  thought.  At 
any  rate,  we,  the  clergy,  have  (juite 
enough  to  do  with  tests  that  are 
enforced  by  authority,  without  be  ing 
tested  by  any  private  commands  of 
clergy  or  laity,  or  both,  that  may 
please  to  call  us  to  account.  I  claim 
the  right  to  protest  against  their 
right  to  test  me  or  any  one  else  ; 
and  I  have  put  the  declaration  into 
my  w'aste-paper  basket,  and  thereby 
express  my  opinion,  not  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  in  dispute,  but  on  their  right 
to  call  me  before  their  tribunal.” 

But  the  signatures  to  the  decla¬ 
ration  have  reached  the  number 
of  upwmrds  of  8000,  the  Record 
says,  9000.  It  is  interesting  and 
pleasant  to  stand  on  the  shore  and  to 
see  all  these  ships  knocking  against 
each  other  in  the  tempest.  We 
have  no  concern  in  the  quarrel, 
only  to  note  wdiat  comes  of  making 
the  Divine  comforts  to  tlow^  through 
the  decisions  of  a  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Kew' Testament  and  theSjarit 
of  God  are  enough  for  us,  and 
w'ould  be,  if  all  the  outw’ard  and 
visible  Churches  underw’ent  eclipse. 
Our  Church  is  not  that  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  therefore,  let 
the  potsherds  strive.  ‘‘  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  God  standeth  sure.” 


